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Pli;^:^/^^ koTICES OF THE ''GRAMMAIRE C6MPAR±E:' 



" In Prof. Henry's PricU we have a much needed work. The revo- 
lution undergone by comparative philology during the last ten years has 
made the old manuals obsolete, more especially those in which it was 
called upon to explain the sounds and grammatical forms of Greek and 
Latin. 

** Prof. Henry has supplied an increasingly felt want. The work could 
not have been undertaken by better hands. The author has himself 
borne a prominent part in the researches and discoveries of the last few 
years, and his wide knowledge and sound judgment make his criticism 
of the theories of others exceptionally valuable." — Prof, Sayce in the 
" AcctdemyJ''' 

"No better introduction to classical etjrmology than this has yet 
appeared. Prof. Henry has the advantage of writing in a language of 
euch unrivalled lucidity, that in it the most abstruse subjects seem plain 
and simple ; and he is himself a master in whose hands we may feel safe, 
who is conversant with the latest philological literature, and can take a 
connected view of his science." — Classical Reviefc. 
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J^ INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

CM 

^ ' . 

o 

English students of Comparative Philology have 
for some time felt the need of a manual which 
should exhibit, in a concise form, the main results 
of modem research and the application of modem 
method, as bearing upon the scientific grammar 
of Greek and Latin. Much has been already done 
for us by Messrs. King and Cookson in their 
valuable work entitled Sounds and Inflegdons in 
Greek and Latin (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888). 
M. Henry's volume, no doubt, presents many of 
the same facts as Messrs. King and Cookson's 
book; but it is considerably shorter, it is cast in 
a different mould, and it has a slightly dissimilar 
aim. It is, in the strict sense of the term, a 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, and 
treats of nothing extraneous to its theme. The 
luminousness of arrangement, the clearness of 
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VI INTRODUCTOBY NOTB. 

exposition, and the general mastery of the subject 
which it displays are fully worthy of the distin- 
guished and original scholar whose name is so 
honourably known in connexion with this branch 
of philology. 

HENRY NBTTLESHIR 



OXPOBD, 

Jan. Uth, 1890. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work is a translation of Professor Victor 
Henry's Precis de Grammaire Compar^e du Grec et du Latin. 
The translation was undertaken by me mainly at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Nettleship and Professor Sayce, and with the 
full approval of the author, in the hope that, in the paucity of 
English books containing the results of the latest researches in 
Comparative Philology in regard to Greek and Latin, a trans- 
lation of a work in which these were lucidly set forth by one 
of the acknowledged masters of the science might be of use to 
English students. 

The translation has been made from the second and re- 
vised edition of the original. It contains also various later 
corrections and additions by the author, e,g. p. 119 note 
(cyvwo-^g), p. 131 (ttcioti/p), etc. ; some additions by the author 
have also been inserted in the Bibliography. A few slight 
modifications and additions have been made, in order to adapt 
the work more directly to the requirements of English students. 
Thus in the Bibliography, English translations of German books 
have been substituted for French translations. Again, in the 
original, the explanations of pronunciation and illustrations of 
phonetic phenomena were mainly given through the medium of 
French examples ; in a few such cases, mainly those connected 
with pronunciation, English examples have been substituted 
jointly by the author and myself, eg, pp. 18, 21, etc. ; in 
others, at the author's suggestion, I have added corresponding 
English examples within square brackets, e.g. pp. 30 note, 54 
note, 185 note, etc. So also, when German words cognate to 
Latin and Greek have been given as illustrations, the corre- 
sponding English words have sometimes been added in brackets. 
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when these could be given with certainty, e.g. pp. 63, 73, etc. 
In a few cases references have been added to English books 
bearing on the subject under discussion, e.g. pp. 76 note, 186 
note, 276 note, etc.; a few additional English books have 
also been mentioned in the Bibliography. All such additions by 
the translator have been placed within square brackets; none 
have been inserted without the author's approval. 

In matters of terminology, it has been thought important not 
to confuse the English student by the introduction of fresh 
terms, where this could be avoided ; accordingly, except in a few 
special cases where the author wished otherwise {e.g. in regard 
to vowel-gradation, p. 47 note 2), the usual English terminology 
has been adhered to, but attention has been drawn to the termi- 
nology of the original when divergent, and to that of other 
English books, when it seemed likely that the variations in the 
usage of English writers m:ght cause perplexity to the beginner 
{e.g. p. 22 notes). 

I have to express my warm thanks to the author for reading 
the whole of the proof-sheets of this translation, and for much 
kind assistance ; and to Professor Sayce, who, in the midst of 
his many labours, has been kind enough to read the greater part 
of the proof-sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions. I 
wish also to express my obligations to Professor Nettleship ; 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and Dr. Joseph Wright for some useful 
i^iiggestions on points of terminology ; and to my friend Mr. 
W. Worrall for help in passing the proof-sheets of the intro- 
ductory matter through the press. But, while grateful to these 
gentlemen for their kind help, I must myself assume the sole 
responsibility for everything connected with the English form 
of this book. 

R. T. ELLIOTT. 

Oxford, 

Dec.^ 1889. 
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This book contains the substance of four years' lectures 
(1884-87), delivered on behalf of the Faculty of Letters of 
Douai. More than once, in the course of my lectures, I have 
had occasion to regret that the students had not in their hands 
some manual of comparative grammar, which might enable 
them, either to review ideas which they had imperfectly 
grasped, or to acquire by themselves those points which the 
abundance of material forced me to exclude from the year's 
course. They at any rate had the opportunity of procuring 
the notes of preceding years ; but even this precarious and 
insufficient resource was lacking to teachers outside, who often, 
for lack of books, treated wrongly or did not treat at all the 
questions proposed for their study. For the German works, 
in the first rank of which must be placed G. Meyer's Greek 
Grammar, are scarcely accessible to most of them, and there is 
no French work or translation which puts within their reach 
the discoveries of the last ten years, which have been so fruitful 
for this science.^ All these considerations, and, above all, the 
kind encouragement of MM. Br^al and Bergaigne, have in- 
duced me to attempt to fill up this gap. May the book, when 
once it has seen the light, prove to be not unworthy of the 
welcome that greeted it before its birth ! 

My main object being to write an elementary work, I have 
scrupulously avoided controversy. As a general rule, on each 
question I have simply pointed out the solution which seems 
to me the best, without attacking, and sometimes without even 
mentioning, the others that have been ofiPered. Many serious 

* I except of course the dictionary of MM. Br^al and Bailly, which is 
not a grammar, and cannot take the place of one, and the second edition of 
M. S. Reinach's Manual (vol. ii.), in which comparative grammar naturally 
occupies only a limited space. 

is 
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difficulties have been merely glanced at, some have been 
avoided, while points too uncertain have been passed over 
entirely in silence. At the risk of not doing justice to myself 
in details, I have been obliged to resign myself to these 
sacrifices. Perhaps they have exceeded due limits ; it is for 
my critics to warn me of this, and I defer to their judgment 
beforehand ; but honest and indulgent critics will do me the 
honour not to mistake my silence for ignorance. 

For the same reason, the reader must not expect to find in 
these pages any new idea or anything that has not previously 
been published. Their sole merit, if they have any, is that 
they have been kept fully in touch with the latest results of 
Indo-European philology; and I will disarm the reproach of 
plagiarism, which is made so lightly by certain critics, by 
stating frankly that I have not claimed to be doing original 
work, and that, if I have hardly ever referred to authorities, 
it has been for fear of overloading and complicating unduly 
a text the look of which already is not too attractive. In 
order to make up as far as possible for the lack of references, 
I insert after this preface a bibliography, containing a list of 
the works to which I am most indebted. This list, incomplete 
as it is, will at the same time serve to indicate to students and 
teachers the books best calculated either to develop in them the 
taste for Comparative Philology in general, or to help them 
in working out more fully the particular points of knowledge 
which they have derived from my teaching.* 

I must especially remind the latter class of persons that it 
would do them no good, and indeed would rather do them harm, 
to approach the study of comparative grammar without having 
first fully mastered the elementary grammar of Greek and 
Latin. This being presupposed, I will invite the beginner to 
read this grammar from beginning to end, omitting nothing, 
but not stopping too long over passages which may seem to 
him difficult or obscure ; it is much more important at the 

^ With this object, I have included therein some works which do not 
relate strictly to the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, but which 
I have thought calculated to awaken in the mind of the beginner some 
general ideas on the evolution of language, or to provide him with terms of 
comparison drawn from the language which is familiar to him. 
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outset to gain a good general view than to understand every 
detail. But the second time it will be well for him to read 
with pen in hand, marking occasionally the essential points, 
and carefully verifying the numerous cross-references scattered 
throughout the work. Another method of working, no less 
profitable, but reserved for more advanced students, will be to 
read through the alphabetical indices, and, whenever any form 
at all unfamiliar strikes the eye, to seek the explanation of it 
in the body of the book. Lastly, it will be found useful to pre- 
pare any portion whatever of a Greek or Latin author, referring 
to the grammar for each of the etymological or grammatical 
forms there met with. This exercise has been regularly 
practised at my lectures, and has always yielded the best 
results. 

K the printing of such a work as the present did not involve 
quite enough difficulties in itself, I should have liked to dis- 
tinguish by two different kinds of type the fundamental facts, 
the retention of which is indispensable, from the host of 
secondary details for which an attentive reading will suffice. 
In this matter I am forced to rely upon the discretion of the 
student, who will find therein scope for exercising and forming 
his judgment. I rely with more confidence on the tact and 
judgment of the teachers in our schools and colleges, for the 
selection of those elementary principles of comparative gram- 
mar which may be introduced with profit into their own 
teaching. It is of course out of the question to teach even the 
outlines of philological methods to pupils in the lower forms. 
But if, in the course of an explanation, or during the correction 
of an exercise, the teacher finds an opportunity of introducing 
a certain, happy, and easily intelligible comparison, he will gain 
the advantage of satisfying the young mind, always eager for 
clear and logical explanations — and who can tell ? — perchance 
even of awakening, unknown to himself, some latent talent. 
The important point is, not to initiate the pupil into this or that 
detail, which will be forgotten as soon as learned, but to raise 
discreetly the veil of the sanctuary, and give him a brief 
glimpse of the beauty of this science, which is still too much 
ignored, and which, to borrow the words of one of its most 
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learned and sympathetic expounders, ^ " lying on the borders 
of the two great domains of motion and thought, connected 
with the natural sciences by its material element, sound, and 
with the moral sciences by its ultimate object, the expression 
of ideas, has its roots fixed in the field of natural history, while 
its blossoms expand into psychology." 

V. Henry. 

DouAi, June 5tft, 1887. 

Who would have told me, at the time when I was writing 
these pages, that my dear master and friend, Abel Bergaigne, 
would not see the second edition of a work which his wishes 
had called forth and his kind influence had befriended ? Such 
as it is, since he was so indulgent as to deem it worthy of him, 
I dedicate it to his dearly loved memory, which will be reli- 
giously treasured by all those who have had the happiness of 
knowing him. He was one of those men whose mind and heart 
are so noble, that, even at the cost of the bitter pang of separa- 
tion, we can never cease to rejoice at having met them on our 
life's pathway. 

This second edition does not differ materially from the first. 
I have corrected some mistakes, filled up some gaps, and cleared 
up some obscurities, which the kindness of colleagues has 
pointed out to me. In this respect I owe especial thanks to 
MM. F. de Saussure and L. Job. I have put the bibliography 
and the text on a level with the works published in 1888, and I 
believe that I have left nothing undone in order to continue to 
deserve the favour which has greeted the publication of this 
unassuming manual. To those who have thus honoured me, and 
especially Professors Br^al, De Harlez, Htibschmann, Merlo,^ 
G. Meyer, Sayce, and my friend M. H. Winkler, I wish to 
express my sincere gratitude. 

V. H. 
LniLB, Nov, 2nd, 1888. 

^ J. Darmesteter, Essais Orientaux, p. 80. 

3 Merlo likewise, before these words of recognition conld reach him, has 
entered, while still young, into eternal rest. Like Bergaigne, and only two 
months after him, he met his death daring an Alpine excursion. 
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^ In ibis imposing collection, which reflects the whole progress of Com- 
parative Philolof;y daring the period which it covers, the student will find it 
most profitable to consult the volumes of the last ten years, and especially 
the articles of J. Schmidt, Wackemagel, Hubschmann, OsthofiF, Brugmann, 
iuid E. Vemer. 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS. 



abl 


ablative. 


imtr. 




instrumentaL 


aee. 


accusative. 


Ion. 




louic. 


adv. 


adverb. 


Lat. 




Latin. 


Aeol, 


Aeolic. 


Lesb. 




Lesbian. 


A.'S, 


Anglo-Saxon. 


loe. 




locative. 


aor. 


aorist. 


mate. 




masculine. 


arch. 


archaic. 


mid. 




middle. 


Att, 


Attic. 


mod. 




modem. 


Bctot. 


Boeotian. 


nom. 




nominative. 


Carm. Arv. 


Song of the Arval 


neut. 




neuter. 




Brothers. 


Osc. 




Oscan. 


cf. 


compare. 


pass. 




passive. 


Col. Rostr. 


Inscription of the Co- 


perf. 




perfect. 




lumna liostrata. 


pi. 




plural. 


Cypr. 


Cyprian. 


pi. 1,2 


3. 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd person 


dat. 


dative. 






plural. 


Dor. 


Doric. 


plup. 




pluperfect. 


e.g. 


for example. 


pres. 




present. 


Ep. Scip. 


Epitaphs of the Scipios. 


Set. Bacch. 


Senatusconsultum de 


fem. 


feminine. 






Bacchanalibus. 


Fr. 


French. 


sing. 




siugular. 


fut. 


future. 


dug. 1, 


2,3 


. 1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


gen. 


genitive. 






singular. 


Germ. 


German. 


8k. 




Sanskrit. 


Goth. 


Gothic. 


ixihj. 




subjunctive. 


Gk. 


Greek. 


svbst. 




substantive. 


Horn. 


Homeric. 


Tab. Mumm 


triumphal tablet of the 


I.-E, 


Indo-European. 






consul Mummius. 


imper. 


imperative. 


vb. 




verb. 


impf. 


imperfect. 


Ved. 




Vedio. 


ind. 


indicative. 


voe. 




vocative. 


inf. 


infinitive. 









All other abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 
zxix 
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XXX CONVENTIONAL SIGNS. 

The sign of equality between tw) forms implies their identity: 4>4fHa- 
fero. When used in conjunction with the sign (:), it denotes a proportion, 
e.g., urbibus : urbi—avibus : avl (to be read **urbibu* is to urln as avtbu8 is 
toari"). 

An asterisk before a form denotes that it is not actually found, but is 
restored by conjecture. 

A hyphen, placed before or after a form, denotes a form which never 
appears by itself in language, namely, either a suffix separated from its 
stem, or a stem deprived of its suffix : e.g, -/levj termination of the Ist per- 
son plural of Greek verbs, <f>4p-o-, stem of the verb ^pw. 

In Sanskrit transcriptions, a lino above a vowel denotes an unaccented 

• long vowel, bhdrdmi (I bear) ; the circumflex accent denotes an accented 

long vowel, veda (I know) ; c and j are to be pronounced like English ch 

and j respectively ; i is always equivalent to English sh ; ^ the cerebrals 

(cacuminals) are denoted by a dot underneath tbe letter in question, e.g. n. 

In Greek, the quantity is marked throughout (^Xv0-a), except when it 
coincides with the accent, in which case it has generally been thought best 
to sacrifice it to tbe accentuation (eXi)<ra/A6i'). 

The work has been divided into 300 sections, each of which forms as 
homogeneous a whole as possible. It is to these that all the references 
introduced by the words supra and infra refer. 

[Square brackets denote additions by the translator.] 

See the indices at the end of the volume. 

' And so also i is equivalent to French j [English < in pleaiure\. 
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A SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF GREEK AND LATIN. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

(i) The- grammar of every language, taken by itself, seems 
like a purely empirical collection of arbitrary rules, subject 
to still more arbitrary exceptions, which it confines itself to 
stating, without being able to afford us even an inkling of their 
explanation. Thus French grammar teaches us that the plural 
of substantives is formed by adding an « to the singular. 
Whence comes this 8 ? and how is it that it has the property 
of changing a singular into a plural ? To this question French 
grammar can give no answer. It teaches that adverbs are 
derived from adjectives by adding to the feminine the termina- 
tion ment, e.g. long, longuementy but that those in ent are 
exceptions, changing the termination before ment into em, e.g. 
prudent, prudemment What is the meaning of this syllable 
ment? why does it require the feminine of long, but not of 
prudent? On this point French grammar by itself cannot 
enlighten us. 

But if we go back to Latin, we see 'there an accusative 
singular cabdllum and an accusative plural cdbdllOs, which 
throw light on the origin of the 8 in the plural les chevals. 
We see there a word m^nte, ablative of a feminine noun, which, 
in such an expression as Idngd mdnte (literally "in a long 
manner "), required the feminine of the adjective Idngus, which 
had different forms for masculine and feminine, but could 
naturally cause no variation in the adjective prUd^ns, which 
had the same form for masculine and feminine. Thus the 
benefit which we derive from the scientific comparison of two 

1 B 
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2 GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMAB. 

languages more or less closely related to one another consists 
in a knowledge of the reason of rules and the reason of ex- 
ceptions, which latter, when properly understood, will be seen 
to really fall under the rule ; ^ and from the mere fact that 
grammar thus understood requires less exertion of the memory 
and more of the reasoning powers, it can at the same time be 
more easily retained and more surely investigated. 

This is the aim of what is called Historical or Compara- 
tive Grammar. 

(2) Relationship between several languages may be due 
either to the fact that one is descended from the other {e.g, 
French from Latin), or to the fact that they are all descended 
from a common ancestor {e.g. French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Roumanian, all descended from Latin).* In the latter case, the 
ancestor may be known, and may have left a more or less exten- 
sive literature, or at any rate some written documents, throwing 
light on the chief features of its grammar ; or, on the other 
hand, it may have perished, without leaving any trace of its 
existence except the languages derived from it, which it is 
proposed to study. It is in the latter sense that we must 
understand the affinity of Gfreek and Latin, which are not 
descended from one another, nor indeed from any language 
historically known,'* but are, in common with other European 
and Asiatic tongues, derived from a language long since dead, 
which never had any written characters, and was spoken 

^ A perfect grammar would be one which contained not a single excep- 
tion. The science of language has not yet reached this stage ; but it is 
drawing nearer and nearer to the desired end, though this end can never be 
attained. 

2 Strictly speaking, these expressions borrowed from every-day life are 
inexact. No language is descended from another ; French is not descended 
from Latin, for it is impossible to fix any precise moment in history in which 
men ceased to speak Latin and began to speak French. As a matter of fact, 
French is still Latin, though modified from age to age by changes of which 
successive generations had no consciousness. The gap only becomes 
apparent when we contrast two periods separated from one another by a 
long interval. 

* Hence we must avoid the erroneous expression still too often used by 
learners, '* This Latin form comes from Greek," or '* This Greek form comes 
from Sanskrit." Sanskrit is not the ancestor of the other languages; it is 
at most their elder brother, and has been subject to quite as many alterations 
as its brothers, if not more. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 3 

by a tribe about which we do not know enough even to say 
precisely where it originally lived. This pro-ethnic language, 
which can only be restored by a comparison of the different 
grammatical forms which have sprung from it, has received 
the conventional name of the common Indo-European 
language or Parent-speech.^ 

(3) The Indo-European family comprises, in the first place, 
two main divisions: an Asiatic or Aryan branch, and a 
European branch. The essential mark of distinction be- 
tween these two groups lies in the fact that pro-ethnic e and 
were preserved without corruption in the European languages, 
whereas in the Asiatic languages they were both confused with 
long or short a. Thus the primitive *hMrome8 (we bear) is 
represented very exactly by the Ghreek <l>€pofX€^ (Doric), but very 
imperfectly by the Sanskrit bhdramas, 

(4) I. — The Asiatic branch in its turn is divided into two 
groups : 

1. Indian group, comprising (a) Sanskrit, which has long 
been a dead language, but is still preserved with jealous care 
in the liturgical schools of the Brahmans, and was early analysed 
by the most minute grammarians that any literature has ever 
known. Its oldest remains (certain hymns of the Veda) may go 
back to the tenth century B.C., or even earlier. (P) Prakrit, or 
more accurately the Prakritic languages, consisting of popular 
dialects which, many centuries before our era, superseded 
Sanskrit in every-day life. The best known of these is Pali, 
the sacred language of Buddhism, (y) The modem dialects, 
still spoken in many parts of India, such as Hindi, Hindustani, 
Bengali, etc. 

(5) 2. Iranian group, comprising (a) Zend or Avestic, 
certainly as old as Sanskrit, preserved in the Avesta and other 
sacred books attributed to the legislator Zoroaster, the mythical 
founder of fire worship, (fi) Old Persian, the language of the 
losers of Marathon, of which only a few scanty relics survive 
in some cuneiform inscriptions of the AchsBmenid kings, (y) 

1 [German philologists generally prefer the term ♦* Indo-Germanic " ; 
many English writers use the term ** Arjan," or more correctly " Arian," in 
this sense.] 
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4 GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR. 

The modem Iranian languages, the most important of which 
is Persian, much corrupted by the introduction of Arabic and 
Turkish words. 

(6) n. — The European branch is divided into seven main 
groups: Armenian, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Letto- 
Slavonic, and Albanian. The first and last have but recently 
come within the range of Indo-European comparison, and hold 
only a very subordinate position therein. The second and third 
require special consideration. 

(7) 1. At first sight the Hellenic group seems to include 
only one language, Ghreek, represented in the most ancient 
times by the Homeric poems, of which certain parts at least go 
back to the ninth century B.C. ; in the period which precedes 
and follows the age of Pericles by the brilliant Ionic, Attic, and 
Alexandrian literatures ; in the Middle Ages by the Byzantine 
writers ; at the present day by modem Greek. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that all these records belong to a 
single language, or that they each reflect faithfully the current 
speech of the time and country to which they belong. The 
language of the Homeric poems is a purely artificial mixture of 
jEolic and Ionic forms ; that of the tragedians certainly differs 
greatly from that spoken by the Athenian spectators; the 
Byzantines wrote in Greek in the same way that the Schoolmen 
wrote in Latin ; and at the present time Greek newspapers are 
written in a language which would be more easily understood by 
Pericles himself than by a Contemporary who is at all illiterate. 

The real form assumed by the language at a particular period 
and in a particular part of Greece has fortunately been revealed 
to us by infallible witnesses, namely, inscriptions, which, apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on the part of 
the writers, give us absolutely accurate information ; from them 
a rich harvest has already been gathered. By the light of 
these sources of information, supplemented by the hints of the 
ancient grammarians, it has become possible to distinguish at 
the outset in the Hellenic unity two groups, which may be 
distinguished by this fundamental difference, that one, the 
Non-Ionic group, always keeps primitive (J, whereas the Ionic 
group changes it to e. Thus, Indo-European ^sistami (I place^ 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 6 

cf. Lat. stare) is represented in Doric by larafu, in the lonio- 
Attic group by larrjfiL,^ 

I will mention briefly the dialects which belong to these two 
groups, and their chief surviving monuments. 

(8) A. — The N on -Ionic group comprises : 

(a) The Doric dialects, of which literature furnishes some 
specimens, necessarily more or less corrupt, in the Odes of 
Pindar, the fragments of Alcman (Ijaconian) and other lyric 
writers, the Idylls of Theocritus (Doric, of Sicily), and the 
choruses of Greek tragic and comic poets (very impure Doric). 
These dialects are: (a) Laconian — stela of Damonon, etc., 
various glosses in Hesychius ; still surviving in the dialect called 
Tsaconian. (^) Doric of Magna GrsBcia — tables of Heraclea. 
(y) Messenian — inscription of Andania. (8) Argive. (c) Corin- 
thian. (^) Megarian. (rf) Cretan, known mainly through the 
long and very important inscription recently discovered, called 
the Table of Gortyna. (0) Doric of the islands (Rhodes, etc.). 
(t) Achaean. 

(6) The dialects of Northern Greece, Phocian, Locrian, 
jEtolian, Acamanian, etc., which had no influence on the 
literary language of Greece. 

(c) Thessalian : little known, some curious peculiarities. 

(d) Elean : inscriptions of Olympia. 

(e) Arcadian-Cyprian, which a considerable amount of 
epigraphical evidence (inscription of Tegea, Table of Idalium) 
justifies us in regarding as a single dialect, in spite of the dis- 
tance and geographical obstacles separating its two varieties. 

(/) Pamphylian (Asia Minor) : very little known. 
{g) Lesbian, the language of the oldest lyric poets, Alcseua 
and Sappho : numerous testimonies of ancient grammarians.^ 
(h) Boeotian, which seems to have some affinity to Lesbian. 

* Hence we must not say that '* Doric changes 17 to a," or, worse still, " to 
a." Doric changes nothing ; corresponding to Attic rlOrjfUj where the e is 
primitive, it has Tldrjfu. On the contrary, Doric keeps unchanged the vowel 
which ordinary Greek has corrupted. 

^ The grammarians invented a linguistic category called "the ^olic 
dialect," to which they referred everything that was not Ionic or Doric. K 
this name is to be retained, it must at any rate only be applied to Lesbian, 
B(eotian, and certain forms in the Homeric pcems. 
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b GREEK AND LATIN GBAMMAB. 

(9) B. — The Ionic group, which is by far the most im- 
portant from a literary point of view, has only a few varieties. 

(a) First comes the Old Ionic of Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Chios, etc.), the oldest Greek known, which forms the basis 
of the language of the Homeric poems (at any rate of such as 
have come down to us), and of the epic poems of all his later 
imitators. 

{b) The New Ionic of Asia Minor, as known to us from 
the writings of Herodotus and Hippocrates, seems to differ 
from the preceding dialect only in a few trifling points ; but 
inscriptions prove the existence of more decided differences. 

(c) The Ionic of the islands (Cyclades, Euboea) seems to be 
the connecting link between the dialects of Asia and Europe. 

(d) The Ionic of Athens, or Attic, differs from ordinary 
Ionic only in one essential point : it keeps or restores primitive 
a after t or p. E.g. Dor. la-TafUj Ion. and Att. tcrrrj/iL ; Dor. ko/jloj 
lon.-Att. Kofirf ; but Dor. <ro<^td dfxipa Trpaccay^ Ion. (TO<f>Crj rjfxipTj 
TTpT^cro-iOy Att. <ro<l>Ld rjfiipd Trpdrra). Pure Attic is naturally found 
only in inscriptions, of which a large number have been dis- 
covered ; but the literary language which comes nearest to it 
is that of the comedies of Aristophanes and especially that of 
the dialogues of Plato. 

{e) During the period of Athenian supremacy, the poli- 
tical influence of Athens caused the Attic dialect to spread 
throughout all Greece, and this expansion gave birth to an 
artificial language, the kolvy/ SidkeKTos, which served as a common 
bond between all parts of the Hellenic world, and from the 
time of Alexander began to supersede the local dialects.^ The 
Kotviy, with the exception of a few sounds or forms exclusively 
confined to the language of Athens (tt for (ro-, etc.), is essentially 
identical with Attic. This is the language taught by our 
ordinary grammars. It is the language in general use by prose 
writers subsequent to the age of Pericles, so far, that is, as 
they do not, like Lucian, affect to imitate Attic ; it was con- 

* In the same way, from the time that France became united under one 
monarchy, the language of the centre (Ile-de-France, Orlfianais, and Tou- 
raine) having become the only literary and official language, gradually super- 
seded Picardiau, Norman, Bnrguudian, ProveuQal, and other provincial 
dialects. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 7 

tinned in Byzantine and still survives in contemporary Greek. 
Bat the dialects long maintained themselves by its side or 
beneath its surface, and during this long period they no doubt 
introduced into it a certain number of forms which helped 
to modify it. At least one of these dialects, the Laconian, has 
survived up to our own day, being continued in the mountain 
dialect called Tsaconian. 

(lo) 2. The chief representative of the Italic group is 
Latin, of which the earliest known record^ (the extremely 
obscure Duenos inscription,^ recently discovered) goes back 
to the fourth century B.C. Owing to the conquests of Rome, 
Latin, which was originally the dialect of a small town in 
Latium, spread over Europe and Africa, and under the form of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Proven9al, French, Rhsetian, and Italian, 
is still spoken throughout all Western Europe, while in the 
valley of the Lower Danube it is represented by Roumanian. 

At first sight the unity of the Italic group seems greater than 
that of the Hellenic ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from 
the fact that only one of the Italic dialects, so far as we know, 
attained the rank of a literary language, the others being 
known only to the student of inscriptions. As a matter of 
fact, several languages were spoken in Italy, namely, going 
from north to south : 

A. — Cisalpine Gallic, of the same family as Transalpine 
Gallic, belongs to the Celtic groups. 

B. — Etruscan, the language of a brilliant civilization which 
Roman barbarism destroyed, survives in numerous inscriptions, 
of which at present only the spelling can be deciphered, the 
meaning remaining unknown. It is however becoming more 

* The Song of the Arval Brothers is generally given as such. This song is 
certainly very old ; but the text in our possession was only written in a.d. 
218, by some one who did not understand it in the least. The epitaphs of 
the Scipios are more than a century later than the Duenos inscription, and 
accordingly are more intelligible. The Senatns conmltum de Bacchanalihus, 
a long and interesting document, is still later. 

3 [For an account of this inscription see a paper by the translator in the 
Tramactions of the Oxfcyrd Philological Society for 1888-9 (Clarendon Press, 
1889), where allusion is also made to a Praenestine inscription since dis- 
covered, and thought by Biicheler to be etill older. Cf. Journal of Philologtf, 
xvi. 196.] 
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8 GEEEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR. 

and more probable that Etmscan, so far from belonging to the 
Italic group, is not even an Indo-European language at all. 

C. — Umbrian, an Italic dialect spoken in the plateau of 
the Apennines, is known chiefly from the Eugubine Tables, the 
mutilated remains of a great liturgical code, which have for 
the most part been translated. 

D. — The dialects of Central Italy, occupying an intermediate 
place between Umbrian and Latin (Picenian, Sabine, Pelignian, 
Marsian, Volscian, iEquian, Faliscan, etc.), are still almost 
unknown. The essential characteristic of all these dialects, 
which is observable also to a less extent in popular Latin, is 
the weakening and loss of final syllables, which were preserved 
in classical Latin ; e.g, Umb. piliaz =pidtu8 or katel = catulus 
already has quite the appearance of a word belonging to one of 
the Romance languages. 

E. — Latin is revealed to us in its minutest details by an 
abundant literature, extending over eight or nine centuries, by 
a large number of inscriptions from all parts of the Eoman 
world, and by the numerous testimonies of grammarians. The 
Romance languages and the excavations at Pompeii enable us 
even to penetrate the secrets of spoken or popular Latin. 

F. — Oscan, or the Osco-Samnite group (Southern Italy), is 
only represented by about 200 inscriptions, of which two only, 
the Cippus of Abella and the Table of Bantia, are of any length. 

It was formerly supposed that there was a closer connexion 
between the Hellenic and Italic groups than between these 
and the other groups, and hence it was assumed that within the 
main Indo-European unity there was a secondary Grseco-Latin 
unity. This view is now generally abandoned ; possibly it may 
be revived some day. However this may be, that which cannot 
be asserted of Greek and Latin is certainly true of Latin and 
Celtic, and very probably of German and Slavonic also. 

(ii) 3. The Celtic group comprises (a) In antiquity, 
Gallic, the language of the ancient inhabitants of France, 
which, after Caesar's conquests, fell into disuse, and became so 
completely forgotten that, with the exception of a few words 
borrowed by Latin, it has left no trace of its existence save 
about thirty mutilated inscriptions, which can only be imper- 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. ^ 

fectly translated. ()8) In the Middle Ages (from the eighth cen- 
tury), Old Irish and Cymric, which possessed a literature, still 
partially preserved, (y) At the present time several dialects, 
such as Gaelic (Scotland), Erse (Ireland), Cymric (Wales), and 
Breton (extreme west of Brittany). 

(12) 4. The Germanic group is divided into four secondary 
groups : (a) Gothic, which has long been a dead language, but 
is known to us by a translation of the Bible, made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the fourth century. ()8) Norse, which still extends 
over all the extreme north of Europe (Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish), (y) Low German, represented at the present 
time by Flemish, Dutch, Low German (dialects of northern 
Germany), and English (called Anglo-Saxon up to the twelfth cen- 
tury); the vocabulary of English however has been much altered 
by the introduction of French words, imported by the Norman 
conquerors. (8) High German, the language of Central Europe 
(Germany, nearly the whole of Switzerland, and the German 
districts of Austria), is distinguished, according to its age, 
as Old High German (eighth century). Middle High German 
twelfth century), and Modern High German (sixteenth century). 
Its oldest document, the Nibelungen-lied, belongs, in its present 
form, to the twelfth century. 

(13) The Letto- Slavonic group is divided in the first 
place into Lettic and Slavonic. The Lettic or Baltic divi- 
sion consists of three languages (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian) ; of these the last is extinct, and the two others, 
having no distinct nationality to support them, are already on 
the road to extinction. In spite of this however, and of the 
fact that Lettic is only known to us in its modem form, it is 
a most valuable aid to the study of Indo-European philology. 
The Slavonic branch is represented in the Middle Ages by Old 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, an ecclesiastical language, of which 
one of the oldest records is the celebrated Gospel of Ostromir 
(ninth century).^ At the present time it is represented through- 

* This is the date of the translation into Old Slavonio, but the manuscript 
itself only belongs to the eleventh century. Other documents, including the 
gospel known as Codex Zographensis, now hold a higher place in the esti- 
mation of studants of Slavonic. 
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10 GREEK AND LATIN GBAMMAB. 

out the whole eastern half of Europe by Russian and Polish, in 
part of the south-east by the languages of the South Slavonic 
countries bordering on Turkey or forming part of the Austrian 
empire (Bulgarian, Servian, Croatian, Slovenian, Bosnian, Dal- 
matian, etc.), and it even penetrates to Bohemia, right in the 
centre of Europe (Czech and Moravian). All the Slavonic 
dialects have striking points of resemblance to one another, 
which greatly facilitate their study. 

(14) Before approaching the comparative study of Greek and 
Latin, it seemed advisable to assign them their proper place 
in the family of languages to which they belong. But the con- 
sideration of the various European and Asiatic languages 
mentioned above does not fall within the narrow range of 
the present work ; at the most, they can only be occasionally 
referred to for the sake of some simple and striking illus- 
tration. Even the Hellenic and Italic dialects can only occupy 
a very subordinate position in this grammar, which is con- 
cerned primarily with the Greek koivt^ and with classical Latin. 

(15) The grammar of any single language, viewed by itself, 
includes four divisions : Phonology, or the study of sounds ; 
Etymology, or the study of the formation of words; Mor- 
phology, or the study of grammatical forms (declension and 
conjugation) ; and lastly Syntax, or the study of the way in 
which these forms are employed and grouped together in sen- 
tences. Such also are the objects of comparative grammar, 
and such ought to be the plan of this book. But comparative 
sjmtax cannot yet be regarded as a science ; and, moreover, a 
complete treatment of it would require a volume as bulky as 
the other three parts put together; hence it must be laid aside 
for the present. Moreover phonology, etymology, and morpho- 
logy form a homogeneous whole, which can be treated quite 
satisfactorily by itself. 
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FIRST PART. 

PHONOLOGY. 

(i6) By QTSBCO-Latin phonology is meant the study of 
the Greek and Latin sounds,^ and of their regular 
relations to one another. 

The first thing necessary, in order to obtain an accurate view 
of the sounds of a language, is to think of them as they are or 
were actually pronounced, and not merely as they appear when 
viewed through the distorting medium of writing. Writing, 
even supposing it were strictly phonetic, must always be a some- 
what clumsy representation of the extremely delicate and varied 
mechanism of human speech. But, as a matter of fact, writing 
never is phonetic ; for, being fixed at a time when a certain 
pronunciation was current, the spelling remains unchanged long 
after the pronunciation has been altered.^ For example, the 
French word lot seems to contain a diphthong ; and it does, but 
not the one indicated by the spelling, for the word is not pro- 
nounced loy, but Iwa,^ In other words, the semivowel, which 
is really not I but 16,* precedes, instead of following, the prin- 
cipal vowel, which is really not o but a. No representation 
could be more inexact. In the word autre there is no diphthong 
at all (the word having long ceased to be pronounced awtre\ 

i [Here and in similar cases the author uses the word phonkme^ which 
he prefers as being more definite than " sound," the word generally adopted 
by English writers.] 

- Thus English was formerly pronounced as it was written ; but, while 
many changes have been made in its pronunciation, its spelling has re- 
mained almost the same. Hence the result which is so confusing to the 
beginner. 

* jy = German J [or English y in yonder]\ w; —English iv [in wake] or 
French ou in out. These sounds are not vowels, but consonants. 

-* The sign u always represents English oo — French ou and German u. 

11 
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12 GREEK AND LATIN GBAMMAB. 

but a simple vowel ^, wrongly represented by the combination 
•au. Similar anomalies occur in the French combinations oUj eUj 
an (nasal vowel), and indeed very frequently in all languages. 

Phonetics, thus understood, must evidently form the founda- 
tion of all comparative grammar. For what right should we 
have to identify any two forms whatsoever, even forms approach- 
ing so closely to one another as <t>€piii and/arO, except on the 
ground of having proved by a sufficient number of probable 
instances, that they correspond, sound for sound, to one another ; 
in other words, that the Greek <^, €, p, and w, and the Latin 
/, ^, r, and 5, are respectively the representatives and actual 
successors of the bh^ ^, r, and of the Indo-European word 
*hMr6^ which has been restored in accordance with the con- 
verging testimony of the different languages of the family? 
In this respect a scientific system of phonetics will arrive at 
conclusions that must seem startling to the uninitiated. In 
etymology, it will separate two words apparently identical ; e,g. 
German feuer and French feu^ of which the first corresponds 
to Greek ttv/j, and the second to Latin fdctim : * while, on the 
other hand, it will identify two words which otherwise no one 
would ever dreaming of connecting; €,g, French larme and 
English tear^ which only differ in respect of an additional 
suffix in French. 2 The same is the case in morphology. What 
forms could be more alike than irarpC and patrl ? And yet these 
two forms are quite distinct, as is sufficiently proved in the 
eyes of the phonetician by the difference of quantity in the t, 
which in Greek is short and in Latin long. On the other hand, 
vvKra and noctem are one and the same word, for in the Greek 
a there is latent the same nasal which is pronounced in Latin. 
In this more than in any other branch of knowledge we must 
be distrustful of appearances. 

(17) There is still however a further requisite. An in«* 
definite series of parallel instances would not justify us in 
asserting the equivalence of two sounds, except on one funda- 

1 In the same way the Latiu word corresponding to German haben [Eng. 
have] is rather capio than habed, 

2 From Indo-European *dakru arose, on the one hand, Latin l<icru('ma)<t 
on the other, Gothic tagr and Anglo-Saxon f<er, tedr* 
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mental coudition, the physiological possibility of the changes, 
which have produced them. Every phonetic change, in fact,, 
such as that which has transformed Latin k to S^ m French 
cheval = cabdllum, presupposes a series of innumerable uncon- 
scious changes, which are so imperceptible that neither speaker 
nor hearer has any suspicion of them at the moment when they 
take place. For example, Picardian, which is less corrupted 
than French, has not gone beyond the stage of A: in kevd^ 
cheval. The origin of the latter form is probably as follows : 
the tongue was slightly shifted, and came in contact with a 
part of the palate not so far back as the place affected by the 
pronunciation of simple A:, and so there arose between the con- 
sonant and the vowel a hardly perceptible palatal sound, which 
may be approximately represented by y, ky^. This sound in 
its turn reacted upon the consonant ; and so the group became 
approximately ty^^ from which it is but a very short step to U^^. 
as may be seen by experiment. It is thus, for example, that 
Swedish pronounces the syllable which it still spells kjd ; and 
this is the stage which has been reached by a northern variety 
of Picardian, the dialect of Tourcoing. If now the initial t 
becomes merged and lost in the hissing sound of the following 
consonant, we arrive at the present French form §evdl. Of 
course the stages indicated above are only halting-places, as it 
were ; between each of them it would be easy to distinguish 
further intermediate stages, which might be represented by the 

symbols fc^, fcg, k^ ^n+u^D %2 ^n+i, and so on. 

Unless we were able to restore some such series in thought^ 
it would be quite impossible to conceive and consequently to 
admit scientifically most phonetic phenomena; it is only on 
this condition that they admit of being reduced to laws, under- 
standing by law the expression of the constant and invariable 
reproduction of a particular phonetic phenomenon during one 
of the stages in the development of a given language. Pho- 
netic laws, resting thus on the double basis of the history 
of language and physiology, may be truly said, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the method of comparative philology, to have. 

' TLis symbol represents English bH^ French eh^ German ach. 
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14 aREEK AND LATIN GBAMHAB. 

no exceptions; for, when once a law has been discovered, 
to admit by the side of it or beneath it isolated facts supposed 
to have escaped its action would be to fall again, in spite of 
oneself, into the well-worn rut of arbitrary etymologies.^ 

Since phonetic laws are primarily physiological, it is im- 
possible to enter on even a cursory examination of them with- 
out some knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs. 

1 Hence we must avoid such phrases as *' In Latin s between two vowels 
often becomes r." A phonetic law either exists or does not exist ; there 
is no other alternative. If Latin s between vowels becomes r, it does so 
always. If it sometimes seems to have remained unchanged, we must seek 
the reason of this apparent retention. This kind of investigation has already 
been carried very far, and we shall see many instances of it. [Cf. p. 76, note.] 
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CHAPTER I. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PHONETICS. 

Section I. 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS AT REST. 

(i8) Like every wind-instrument, the vocal apparatus may 
be said to consist of a pair of bellows, emitting a current of 
air ; a sonorous tube, into which the current of air, more or 
less impeded in its way, enters in vibrations ; and of a sound- 
ing-board, by contact with which the volume of the sound is 
increased. 

The bellows are the lungs. As they can only supply air 
during the process of expiration, the moments of inspiration 
are intervals of rest, such as are denoted by punctuation. 
There are not, at any rate in the languages with which we are 
concerned, any inspiratory sounds. 

The air expired, escaping through the bronchi and the wind- 
pipe, reaches the larynx, which is at the upper end of the 
windpipe. The gristly protuberance of the larynx can be 
easily felt on the throat, and by watching its motion during the 
process of speaking a very rough idea may be formed of 
the mechanism of speech. The larynx in its turn opens into 
the pharynx by a round aperture called the glottis, the upper 
margins of which, called vocal chords, are hard and elastic, and, 
by contracting, are able to oppose an obstacle to the current of 
air, and to vibrate while it is passing through. 

The sounding-board consists of the double cavity of the mouth 
and nostrils. The shape and size of this cavity may vary, 
in such a way as to modify the sound emitted through the 
glottis, under the influence of three chief factors : 

1. The elasticity of the inner and outer walls of the mouth, 
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16 GREEK AND LATIN OBAMMAR. 

which can be made longer by being narrowed and shorter by 
being widened. 

2. The action of the soft palate (velum palati). In front, 
that is, for two-thirds of their extent, the nose and mouth are 
completely isolated from one another by the bony arch of the 
palate ; but from the phaiynx to the nasal cavities there is a 
passage, which can however be closed by means of a fleshy and 
movable prolongation of the palate, called very appropriately 
the " veil of the palate." When, the mouth being at rest, the 
veil falls like a loose curtain, the two cavities are in free 
communication with one another ; but when it rises and rests 
on the back part of the pharynx, it isolates the nasal cavities, 
and so renders the whole upper half of the sounding-board 
ineffective. The soft palate has a small continuation, of the 
shape of a grape, called the uvula, which has a share in the 
production of speech {infra 21). 

3. The extreme mobility of the tongue, which by resting 
successively against the soft palate, the back, middle, or front 
part of the palatal arch, the gums, the teeth, etc., is capable of 
producing an infinite variety of modifications in the shape of 
the mouth and its mode of opening. 

The sounding board reflects, increases, and varies the 
musical sounds emitted through the glottis; but, besides 
these, the movements of the tongue and lips produce noises> 
which may be either momentary and explosive, when the 
mouth opens or shuts suddenly, or continuous and frica- 
tive, when the mouth being almost closed only allows the 
air to escape at any point through a very narrow passage. 
The musical sounds are the vowels. The noises, whether 
accompanied or not by voice produced in the glottis, are the 
consonants. 

Section II. 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS IN ACTION. 

(ig) 1. Before coming into action, the vocal apparatus is in 
the position assumed during deep thought or tranquil sleep; 
the mouth being very slightly open, the soft palate lowered, the 
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tongue resting flat on the bottom of the mouth, and the glottis 
peimitting the air to pass through it without any obstacle. 
Neither sound nor noise can then be produced, except that 
during the moments of expiration, a gentle current of air 
passes through, which contains in itself the potential utterance 
of a vowel.i This is the inaudible sound which in certain 
modes of writing is represented by a particular symbol, the 
Grreek soft breathing, the French and Spanish h. If the air 
is expired with more energy and a certain amount of effort, 
we have the German or English h, very improperly called 
aspirated. 

2. The organs being in the first position, the soft palate is 
raised and cuts off all communication with the nasal cavities ; 
at the same time the vocal chords contract and vibrate. In 
this way a pure or oral vowel is produced, a, i, w, etc. 

3. If the vibration takes place without the soft palate being 
raised, the vowel is sounded in both cavities at the same time,- 
and so we obtain a nasalized vowel, written in French aw, 
en, wn, etc. 

4. If the mouth, when in the third position, is closed by 
means of the lips or the tongue at any point, then the air 
dxpired being only able to escape by the nostrils, no oral 
vowel can be produced. The result is a nasal sound, m, n, 
dtc. 

5.3 The open mouth lets the current of air pass through ; 
but its passage is impeded by an elastic obstacle, which it dis- 
places, and which returns to its original position with a rapid 
alternate quivering or trilling sound. This sound is a trilled 
/•, of which there are several varieties, distinguished according 
to the different organs employed in producing them. 

6. The mouth is open, but the tongue completely obstructs 

1 That is, supposing the position to remain unchanged, then, as soon as 
the Tocal chords vibrate, a vowel will be heard. 

^ This can easily be proved by experiment. A looking-glass placed in 
front of the mouth and nostrils and protected by a screen against the breath 
of the mouth, remains clear after the pronunciation of o, but not after the 
pronunciation of the nasalized vowel on, 

3 In this and all the following positions, the soft palate is raised, and 
consequently the nasal cavity plays no part in the production of sound, 
4)xcept in the case of persons who speak through the nose. 
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18 OBEEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR. 

the middle part of it, leaving only the two sides free; the 
current of air, being thus impeded, is obliged to split itself 
np into two portions in order to find an outlet, and vibrates 
while forcing a passage for itself in the narrow space between 
the cheeks and teeth. This is the lateral trill I. 

These two trills, or liquids, may be either accompanied 
or not by a very slight vibration of the vocal chords. In the 
first case, which is far the commonest, they are called voiced 
or sonorous; the second case, that of surd or voiceless 
liquids, is illustrated by Greek initial p, and by an I occurring 
in the Slavonic languages. 

It is now time to ask whether the different sounds corre- 
sponding to positions 4, 5, and 6 are consonants or vowels. We 
know they are usually called consonants, and they really 
appear to be so in combinations like admit j nostril, outlet, where 
they have a vowel to support them. But let us compare, for 
example, the word outlet with kettle ; both are evidently dis- 
syllables, and are felt by the speaker to be so. In the former 
word the vowel of the second syllable is a short e ; what is it 
in the latter? It is not a short 6, for nobody pronounces 
the word as kettSl ; the I is rather pronounced with a short 
and trilling lateral sound, which by itself fills the whole syl- 
lable, viz. ketj. In other words, in English kettle, German 
mittel, etc., the I acts the part of a vowel. The same is the 
case with r ; an exactly corresponding trilling sound occurs, 
for example, in German schwester and French arbre, which, 
though evidently a dissyllable, is not pronounced arbr^ or arbSr, 
but rather arbr ; that is, the r here becomes a vowel. This 
I and r are called sonant liquids, and are both very common 
in German final syllables. German and English also supply 
many examples of vocalic or sonant nasals ; thus a sonant 7t 
occurs in English haven, German hafen, pronounced respec- 
tively, havn, hdfp', a sonant m in English fathom, seldom, 
pronounced fathm, seldm, etc. To sum up, the nasals and 
liquids are both consonants and vowels: consonants 
when they are supported by a vowel ; vowels generally when- 
ever they support another consonant, and particularly when 
they occur between two consonants. 
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7. If the moutli, when closed at any point, is opened sud- 
denly in order to let the current of air escape, or if, on the 
other hand, being already opened in order to pronounce a 
vowel, it then, by being closed completely at any point, sud- 
denly arrests the current of air, the result is a pure noise, which 
forms what is called an explosive or implosive momentary 
consonant.^ J£ this noise is not accompanied by voice in the 
glottis, the consonant is called surd [or voiceless], k^t^p; 
if however, while the current of air is passing through, there 
is a slight contraction of the glottis, together with a vibration 
of the vocal chords, the consonant becomes sonorous- [or 
voiced], g, dj b. 

8. Lastly, if the mouth, instead of being completely closed 
and then opened wide, is obstructed at any point, in such a 
way as to allow the expiratory current to escape only through 
a narrow opening in the centre, the air passes between the 
edges of this opening with a noise of friction which constitutes 
a continuant, spirant, or fricative consonant. Accord- 
ing as it is or is not accompanied by glottal vibration, this 
consonant likewise is called voiceless, «,/; or voiced, z, v. 

To STim up then, leaving out of consideration the simple act 
of expiration (1), all the expiratory sounds may be divided into 
three groups: vowels (2 and 3), consonant-vowels (4, 5, 
and 6), and simple consonants (7 and 8). These must now 
be examined in more detail. 

^ Thus, in a group like appa^ the two p*B being pronounced, the first is 
closed or implosive, the second explosive. In the corresponding group abba^ 
the closing and explosion are slighter, but equally perceptible. 

2 The reader may prove by experiment the existence of this unconscious 
vibration of the glottis which accompanies the articulation of the consonants 
wrongly called "soft." First practise the pronunciation of j? or & by mere 
explosion, without letting any vowel follow them. This result attained, if 
you pronounce p, at the same time closing the ears tight, no sound will be 
heard ; whereas, if you go on to pronounce 6, you will be conscious of an 
intense rumbling sound. This is the vibration of the vocal chords, which 
penetrates into the ear through the internal auditory meatus. Certain 
ethnic groups however pronounce the voiced consonants almost without 
voice ; this is the case with South Oerman and Alsatian d and b, which to a 
Frendi ear sound like t and p. 
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Section m. 

CLASSIFICATION OP SOUNDS. 

§ 1. Vowels. 

(20) 1. Oral Vowels. The two opposite poles of vocalism 
are i [Eng. ee in feet]^ which is essentially the high-toned 
vowel, and u [Eng. oo]j which is essentially the low-toned 
vowel. In pronouncing t, the larynx rises and the corners of 
the mouth are widened in such a way as to give to the sonorous 
tube the least length possible ; whereas, in pronouncing w, the 
larjmx is lowered,^ and the lips are thrust forward, so that the 
length becomes as great as possible. Between these two lies 
the vowel of equilibrium, a [Eng. a in father]^ the sound which 
is produced when, the organs being in a position of rest,^ the 
soft palate is raised and the glottis begins to vibrate. 

Between these three chief notes of the vocalic scale there is 
naturally room for a large number of intermediate sounds ; thus 
we ascend from a to i through open e (French d [approximately 
English ai in air] ) and close e (French 4) ; and again we descend 
from a to u through open (Fr. homme [approximately Eng. 
o in hot]) and close (Fr. eau). The sounds and the e 
sounds in their turn have, as intermediate sounds, respectively 
the German 6' (Fr. eu) and the French e mute. Lastly, if the 
larynx takes thje position required for z, while the lips are 
placed in the position required for w, we shall hear the mixed 
sound represented by German 11 or French u. 

2. Nasalized Vowels. To each oral vowel thpre neces- 
sarily corresponds a nasalized vowel. Thus, if we pronounce a 
without raising the soft palate, the result is the two nasals 
in the French word enfant. The most common instances 
besides this are en (of pa%en, often written in in French), on^ 
and un (French), corresponding respectively to d, d, and 6*. But 
languages rich in nasals, Portuguese for example, possess many- 
others. 

* These movements may be verified by plaoing the finger on the pro- 
tuberance of the larynx whilst uttering these two sounds alternately witU 
some energy. ' Supra 19, 1. 
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3. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are often defined as the meet- 
ing of two vowels in one syllable ; but this definition is faulty, 
for two real vowels must necessarily form two syllables, sepa- 
rated from one another by the smooth breathing, which, as we 
have seen, precedes the utterance of every vowel. This is 
the case with the two vowels of the English word poet. If the 
soft breathing is absent, as in the English interjection aye^ 
the second sound is not and cannot be a vowel ; it is only a 
consonant of a particular kind, which rests upon the preceding 
vowel, and, in order to recall its vocalic origin, is often called 
a semi-vowel. 

Every vowel may become a semivowel, with the single ex- 
ception of a, the utterance of which is inseparable from the 
smooth breathing. But it is especially the two extremes of 
the vocalic scale, i and w, which are liable to this change ; their 
semi-vowels will be represented by y and w. The semi-vowel 
of il can easily be perceived in the French words Zm, pluie. 
The semi-vowels of e and o approximate respectively to those 
of i and u,^ 

It will be seen then that we must carefully distinguish real 
diphthongs, which are composed of a vowel and a semi- 
vowel, ay, or of a semi-vowel and a vowel, ya, joined 
together in one syllable, and false diphthongs, which only appear 
such in consequence of the way in which they are written, and 
which in reality are simple vowels. In French the groups 
au and ou are diphthongs only to the eye ; they represent the 
vowels 6 (close) and u. So also in Greek we shall see that 
av was a diphthong, but ov a vowel. 

4. Long and Short Vowels. Every vowel, whether oral, 
nasalized, or in a diphthong, may either be uttered very quickly 
or prolonged during the whole of a single expiration; hence 
an indefinite number of degrees of quantity, which may easily 
be observed in language, whether spoken or sung. For the 
sake of simplicity, grammarians have reduced these varieties 
to two, long and short, a, d, and have also agreed to regard the 
duration of a long vowel as about twice that of a short one. 

J Thus the word seau [bucket] (a dissyllable with close e), which has become 
in French the monosyllable sd (close o), is pronounced syd in certiiin dialects. 
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§ 2. Consonant-Vowels, 

(21) 1. Liquids.^ We may distinguish essentially three 
kinds of r, according as the quivering obstacle which produces 
it consists of the upper margin of the glottis, the uvula, or the 
tip of the tongue. Glottal r, unknown to the cultivated lan- 
guages of Europe, is very common in Arabic, and is heard also, 
though in a very impure form, in the pronunciation of those 
persons who have a tendency to "burring." The second, 
uvular r, is that of northern French ; in southern French it 
is replaced by lingual r, which is also the only kind known 
in Italian and Spanish. 

There are also several kinds of I; but this distinction is 
much less important. 

2. Nasals. We have seen that the nasals are pronounced 
with the mouth closed. Now the place of closure may be 
situated at any point whatever in the cavity of the mouth, 
from the soft palate to the lips. If the tongue rests against 
the soft palate (velum palati) or the palatal arch, the sound 
is called velar or palatal H ; this is the ng of English and 
German final syllables, often called also guttural n. 1£ the 
tongue closes the mouth at the level of the sockets (alveoli) 
of the upper teeth, we hear the ordinary or alveolar n. If 
the closure takes place in front by means of the joined lips, 
we have the labial m. 

When used as vowels, the liquids and nasals may be long 
or short, just like the ordinary vowels. 

§ 3. Consonants, 

(22) 1. Explosives.^ The closure of the mouth which 
is necessary for the production of a voiced or voiceless ex- 
plosive may likewise be velar, palatal, dental, or labial. 
Hence four groups of consonants, which include also several 
subordinate groups.® The first two groups are often united 

1 [Fr. vibrantes (trills) ; I and r are asually classed as liquids by English 
writers.] 

2 [Vr, momentanSes (moment&ry) ; called ** explosives '* by many English 
and German writers, *• stops,'* •• mutes " or " checks " by others.] 

' Cacuminals (the tongue turned up against the top of the palate) , 
dorsals (the back of the tongue resting against the frout part of the palate), 
alveolars, interdentals, etc. [EngUsh t is rather cacuminal, French t alveolar.] 
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under the less precise appellation of gutturals: the velar 
gutturals, g, g, are those heard in the English words cool, 
good, and especially in the German kuh (cow); the palatals, 
k, g, are those heard in the English key, gift. The dentals, 
t, df and the labials, p, 6, require no explanation. 

2. Spirants.^ The following are the most common spirants 
(taking them in order according to the position of the half- 
opened aperture through which the air passes): (a) the 
voiceless velar, German ch in dach, noch; (6) the voiceless 
palatal, German c/i in ich, blech; (c) the voiceless and voiced 
cacuminals (French ch and j [approximately English sh and s 
in pleasu/re]), denoted respectively by S and S; (d) the voice- 
less and voiced dentals, or rather alveolars, 8 and z; (e) the 
voiceless and voiced interdentals, English th hard and soft; 
(/) the two labials, / and v, 

3. Modifications of the Consonants. The two chief 
possible modifications of the consonants are aspiration and 
mouillement [or palatalization.] 

A. — Aspiration affects scarcely any but the momentary 
consonants. It consists in the explosion being more energetic, 
and accompanied by the forcible expiration* which we have 
designated by h; hence the consonants of this class are 
denoted by qh, kh, th, ph (voiceless), gh, gh, dh, bh (voiced). 
German initial k is the best example that can be given of an 
aspirated explosive ; a g^ is heard in kuh, akhin kind (child). 

When the explosion of the explosive melts gradually into 
the expiratory breath which follows it, the two sounds end by 
coalescing into one, that is to say, into the corresponding con- 
tinuant or spirant. Thus the transition is easy from ph to /, 
from th to the alveolar or interdental sibilant ; and the German 
qh in kuh has become a velar spirant in the Swiss dialects. 

B. — Mouillement, a phenomenon easier to reproduce than to 
define, may modify not only all the momentary and continuant 

1 [Fr. continues (continuous) ; usually called ** spirants " or " fricatives " 
by English philologists.] 

^ Thus for these consonants also the term ** aspirate *' is very inappro- 
priate (see above, 19, 1) ; but this terminology being oonseorated by usage 
will bo retained. 
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consdnaHts, but also the nasals and liquids. The French I 
moaill6 in the word flUe is well known ; n mouill6 occurs in 
the word digne. The other consonants showing mouillement 
are most frequently met with in Hungarian and the languages 
allied to it, but may also be found elsewhere ; it was, as we 
have seen above (17), a k mouill6, written fey, which served as 
an intermediate stage between cdbdllum and cTieval, As a 
general rule the mouill^ sound is accompanied by a slight 
dorsal articulation.^ 

Having settled these preliminaries, we are now in a position 
to begin an historical study of Greek and Latin sounds ; we 
shall examine in succession the vowels, semi-vowels, and diph- 
thongs, the consonant-vowels, the consonants, the effects of 
combinations of vowels and consonants, and lastly the tonic 
accent. 

^ A very minute study of this phenomenon has very recently appeared in 
Enhn's Zeitsckrift (zzix. 1). 
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CHAPTER n. 
GB^OO-L^iTIN VOCALISM. 

Section I. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS VIEWED SEPARATELY IN 
EACH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(23) 1. Vowels, — Greek possesses five short vowels, a, c, 1, 
o, Vy and a corresponding number of long vowels, d, 17, Z, w, v. 
To these must be added, as will be seen later on, the two 
false diphthongs ct and ov. 

The pronunciation of a and t, long or short, presents no diffi- 
culty ; € and o were close ^ and 6 ; w probably a very open 5. 
There is no controversy except as to 17 and v. 

The 7} of modem Greek is an i ; but there is no doubt that 
this pronunciation does not represent that of the ancients. 
The fact that 17 was always regarded as the long vowel corre- 
sponding to €, the Latin transliteration of ^ by e,^ the syllable 
^87, which in a verse of the comedian Cratinus represents the 
bleating of sheep, and other arguments besides, justify us in 
asserting that, at any rate up to the classical period, rj was 
equivalent to a more or less open P., It is possible however 
that in popular pronunciation itacism crept in pretty early; 
but it does not appear to have finally prevailed until the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

The same is the case with v, which is likewise an i in 
modern Greek. We shall see that v is the regular represen- 
tative of Indo-European u ; this is a presumption in favour 

1 The transliteration by t belongs to the period of the spread of Chris- 
tianity, of which popalar Greek was essentially the medium. 

25 
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of a very old pronunciation w, which was perhaps that of the 
Homeric age, and certainly that of several dialects, as is 
proved by the dialectical representation of this vowel by ov ; 
e,g, Boeotian ov/i€5 (you)=vft€ts, Laconian /lowtSSct^ (he speaks) 
= ^fxvOiC^L. It is by u also that Latin represents the v of its 
oldest Greek loan-words, which were borrowed from the Doric 
dialects of Magna GrsBcia; e.g. filcu8 = <l>vKos, purpura = 
7cop<^vpa. But later, in the Augnstan age, when it borrowed 
words from the Kotviy, it also introduced into its alphabet a 
new symbol, y, meant to represent v, which shows that the 
Latin alphabet possessed no letter that could serve to repre- 
sent exactly the Greek vowel as pronounced at that period. 
Now the sound which was then non-existent in Latin was il. 
Hence we must infer that the old u had in the classical period 
become U^ and so the correct pronunciation of v is that of 
French u. From this intermediate stage it passed to itn 
present pronunciation of i. 

It is possible that Greek had some nasalized vowels, and 
some dialects certainly possessed them ; but as they are not 
distinguished in writing, it is impossible to determine precisely 
their pronunciation. 

(24) 2. Diphthongs, — Greek writing represents a very large 
number of real or apparent diphthongs. By far the most 
important are those in which the vowel comes first,^ among 
which we may distinguish the series with the semi-vowel t and 
that with the semi-vowel v, 

A. — Series cu, «, ot— at, 9/1, cot. 

at and ot are in modem Greek simple vowels, e and i ; but 
this pronunciation is late, as is shown by the mere fact 
of their transliteration in Latin by ae and oe, which in the 
Augustan age still represented real diphthongs, e.g. in the 
borrowed words aether and poena. We shall not be far 
wrong then in pronouncing distinctly ay and oy. 

€t in modem Greek is also an i ; but beneath this uniformity 
of spelling and pronunciation are concealed two quite distinct 
sounds: (1) a diphthong ct, which came from Indo-European 
ey {\€L'7r<ji}=*UyqO) or from the Hellenic contraction of € + t 

^ This pronniiciation still remains in Tsaconian. 2 cf. supra 20, 3. 
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(fl-oX€t=7roX€i), and must, at any rate originally, have been 
pronounced ey / and (2) a simple close 5, produced by the con- 
traction of two c's (<^tA.€t=<^A.€6, imperative) or by "compensa- 
tory lengthening" (rt^cis = *Tt6'€W9, zn/ra 47 C). The first ct 
however also became a vowel at an early period, and its 
transliteration in Latin, which varies between ^ and I, .Mfi^as^ 
Ttresias, shows the undecided character of the pronunciation 
of this false diphthong. 

The diphthongs with a long vowel, di, 171, wi, underwent a 
peculiar treatment. The y was probably still pronounced in 
the time of Homer, and even later ; for the Greek rpaywSos, 
borrowed at an early date by the Latins, was spelt by them 
tragoedus, whereas yxcXwSta, borrowed later, was transcribed 
melodia. However this may be, in the classical period the 
semi-vowel was no longer pronounced, or scarcely so ; whence 
the custom of representing it in inscriptions only by a small 
symbol written close to the long vowel (t adscript, e,g. Hi). 
Our typography has replaced it by the t subscript, ^y, <i>, a 
mode of writing borrowed from the Greek manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. 

B. — Series av, cv, ov — dv, -qv, mv. 

Each of these groups must be pronounced as if it consisted 
of a vowel + 11?, almost like the German au [English ow]. 
Their transliteration in Latin and elsewhere {aorov for avror 
and <^€oy€tv for <^€vy€tv in various inscriptions) puts this point 
beyond doubt in the case of av, €v, and the corresponding long 
diphthongs,^ probably also in the case of wv, which however is 
very rare, ov is the only exception ; in modern Greek it is a 
simple vowel w, and it must have been already reduced to this 
in antiquity. 

ov, like €t, represents historically two distinct sounds: (1) 
an Indo-European ow {\ov(a = *ldwO\ a primitive diphthong, of 
which the two elements gradually coalesced in Greek ; and 
(2) a long close 5, produced by the Attic contraction of two 
o's {^\ovfi€v = Brj\6ofi€v\ or by the compensatory lengthening 

1 Confirmed also by the present Greek pronunciation (av=av, €v=er, 
fjv—iv)f which would be inconoeivable if av had ever been rednced to and 
€V to d. 
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of an o (Si8ov9=*8t8ovrs). The close and the diphthong both 
imperceptibly became il from classical times. In fact we know 
that in transliteration from one language to another, Latin 
U and Greek ov are treated as exactly equivalent ; e.g. AovKtos, 
Thucydides, 

(25) Besides these diphthongs in whidi the vowel came first, 
there is no doubt that Greek possessed also numerous diph- 
thongs, in which the semi-vowel came first (type ya and wa). 
This is especially shown by Greek prosody. Thus the Homeric 
scansion of ^v<r€ov or (-^olic) -^pviriov as a dissyllable, of 
AtyvTTTtov? as a trisyllable {e.g. Od. iv. 83), of IlT/AT/taSeo) (Ionic) 
with synizesis of Sew, and the frequent scansion in the tra- 
gedians of ^€a)v as a monosyllable, and avBimv (Attic) as a dis- 
syllable, point beyond doubt to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of 
€ or t ; so also the word vlos, which is always dissyllabic, must 
have begun with a sound very nearly akin to the English wh. 
But owing to the lack of precision in Greek writing, and the 
absence of other evidence, we are not able to arrive at any- 
thing beyond approximations on this point. 

§ 2. Latin. 

(26) 1. Vowels. — The Latin vowels are five in number, a, 6, 
i, 0, u^ and may be either short tr long. The Latin alphabet 
has no special sign to denote a long vowel; sometimes in 
inscriptions the length is marked by doubling the vowe) 
(maarco) ^ or in the case of i by lengthening the letter (marId, 
ablative), or, lastly, by the use, very irregularly however, oi 
the apex, a kind of acute accent placed over a vowel long bj 
nature. 

The pronunciation of the Latin vowels is much better known 
than that of the Greek ; their equivalence in inscriptions, the 

1 r, a borrowed symbol, as we have seen, ought never to appear except 
in Greek words which the Latins introduced into their own language ; 
hence we shall write pyramU^ byasus^ xystum^ but silva, laerima^ incluttu 
or inclittts. 

3 The quantity of the vowel must always be carefully distinguished from 
that of the syllable ; thus the e of v^tus is reckoned as long because of its 
position, but it is really short ; on the contrary, in dgmen, lectus^ structus, 
ihe vowel is long by nature, and quite independently of the group of con 
sonants which follows it. 
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testimony of grammarians, and the evidence of the Romance 
languages, especially Italian, enable ns to determine even the 
more delicate shades of distinction between them. Aj long or 
short, was the ordinary a [of French, cf. a of father], which 
has been preserved very faithfully in Italian. The sound of S 
was rather open than close, even in such words as Ugd, gSrO ; 
^, on the other hand, was idways close, even in final syllables, 
e.g. omnSSj and this view harmonizes with the evidence of 
the purely graphic variants omn^s, omneis, and omnU. The 
sound of i approached that of close S (English y in happy), 
and the same may also be said of unaccented f , often written 
ei in final syllables, equeis ; but accented I is a pure I, O is an 
open 6; 5 is a close 0, very near akin to U. U, which has not 
become il in any language except French, had exactly the 
sound of French ou [English oo] when long, but approached 
that of 6 when short. Y represents an it or a mixture of i 
and iL 

Classical Latin possessed none of the nasalized vowels which 
have since been developed in French and Portuguese. It is 
possible however that some such sounds existed in the popular 
language. 

2. Diphthongs, — The true or false diphthongs in which the 
vowel comes first are six in number : ai, ei, oi — au, eu, ou. 
Some of these survived in classical Latin ; all became more or 
less simple vowels in popular Latin. 

The archaic spelling ai (aidilis, Ep. Scip.) and the classical 
spelling oe both represent a"true diphthong which contained a 
semi-vowel formed by a mixture of i and e^ but was early 
reduced in the popular speech to a simple e. The same is the 
case with oi, classical oe, which however is hardly a Latin 
sound at all, except as a contraction of o + e in coeptum, etc. ; 
for the archaic oi (moinicipiom) regularly became either u 
or i, and survived only in a few archaisms like moenia,^ 
foedus. The later oe is a mere transcription of Greek ot in 
borrowed words, poena =voivTi, The Romance languages no 
longer make any distinction between Latin e, ae, oe. As to 

» Cf. Quintilian, In$t. Oral, i. 7, 18. 
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the diphthong Oij it is reduced, as in Greek, to a simple 0, equO 
= *equdi=i7nriD, 

{^^ was perhaps already pronounced f , even when still 
written eii DWEiDEXiS—diffldSna, In the Augustan age the 
spelling was merely altered to agree with the pronunciation. 

Au was a true diphthong, and has remained such in Pro- 
rental, Portuguese, and Roumanian; which proves that the 
very frequent interchange of au and 5, revealed by inscriptions 
and manuscripts,^ is to be regarded merely as a dialectical 
peculiarity. 

The old eu became ou ; hence there is no eu in Latin, except 
that which arises from the later contraction of e + w, and the 
mere fact of its having this origin is enough to show its pro- 
nunciation. 

The old ou, whether primitive or derived from eu, was per- 
haps already pronounced U, even when the spelling ou still 
survived (abdoucit, Ep. Scip.). Later on it was superseded by 
the spelling U, 

The diphthongs in which the semi-vowel comes first ^ {iam, 
uel, etc.) present no diflSculty. But it must be observed that 
there were many more of these in the popular speech than in 
the slow and studied pronunciation of classical Latin ; for ex- 
ample, the classical Latin pd^H^f^, a tetrasyllable, was in popular 
Latin pdri^M, a tribrach, which, through the first syllable being 
long by position, became a dactyl, and the poets made use of 
this license to introduce words of this class into their verses. 
In the same way the popular words hattuere, trifolium, are 
«hown to be trisyllables (with accent on &d, tri) by the French 
hdttre, trifle, which could not come from battiXere, trifdlium. 
The double scansions tenuis and tenvis, genua and genva, are 
well known. Such a change is very natural. Similarly the 
French termination -tion is monosyllabic in current speech, but 
dissyllabic in poetry. ^ 

1 The Emperor Vespasian pronounced plostra instead of plaiistra (Suet. 
Vespas. 22), and scholars hesitate between the spellings cauda and cod<i. 

2 Cf. above 20, 3. 

s [So also in Shakespeare the termination -Hon is sometimes dissyllabic, 
€.g. Cor. i. 2. 15, " These three lead on this preparation " ; sometimes mono- 
syllabic, e.g. Ant. iii. 4. 26, " I'll raise the preparation of a war."] 
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Section n. 

VOWEI,S AND DIPHTHONGS OP THE TWO LANGUAGES VIEWED IN 
RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(27) The study of the diphthongs in which the vowel comes 
first cannot be separated from that of the vowel itself ; on the 
other hand, the study of the diphthongs in which the semi- 
vowel comes first depends entirely on the development of the 
semi-vowel which they contain. 

Hence this section will be divided under two heads: (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels. 

§ 1. Vowels. 

(28) The vocalism which we have assigned to Greek and 
Latin is the same as the primitive Indo-European vocalism, 
which these languages reproduce, as a general rule, with 
remarkable fidelity. To simplify their study, it will be con- 
venient to arrange the vowels in the following order : z, f , w, it, 
e, ^, 0, 5, a, d,^ 

1. I.-E. i = Gk. t=Lat. «: I.-E. ^qi-s (interrog.), Gk. Tt-9, Lat. 
qui'S ; HH- (three), rpt-criV, tri-hus ; -i-, formative suffix of sub- 
stantives, ^ow-i-s (sheep), oTs = *of-i-5, ov-z-s ; -I, locative ending, 
Gk. wKT'Xj wavT-Xj Lat. rar-^, noct-Sj etc. 

We see from the last examples that Lat. fijial I becomes ^ : 
rUrS = *ruri ; so also the neuters levB = *levi (cf . masc. levis) 
and mare, which correspond to the Greek types tSpX (neuter of 
adj. tSpL'Sj "knowing"), a-ivairi, etc., as is shown by the cases 
in which the i reappears, abl. sing, levl^ nom. pi. levia. The 
same change of ? to ^ takes place before r : Lat. sero (I sow) = 

(29) 2. I.-E. I = Gk. I=Lat. f : *wl' (force), Gk. U (force, 

^ Besides these ten vowels, oomparatiye philology assigns to the primi- 
tive language an eleventh vowel of indeterminate pronunciation [9] , which 
in Greek and Latin however appears to be entirely confused with a, 

3 Lat. 8 between two vowels always becomes r. Of course most of these 
examples presuppose an acquaintance with phonetic laws which will only be 
set forth later on. Phonology forms a system which must be grasped as a 
whole before each part of it can be understood. [Cf. infra 69, 1 and note.] 
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e.g, H. xii. 820) = *fts, instr. r-<^t=*fr-<^i (by force), common in 
Homer, Lat. vl-s ; Gk. ptyos, Lat. frlgua ; -I-, sign of the opta- 
tive, I.-E. *s-f-me?« (we may be), Gk. €Tfi€v = *i<r'l'fi€v, Lat. 
8'l-mu8y etc. Sometimes in Latin spelling this I is confused 
with cij e.g. faxsei8=faQcls; but we know that the pronimcia- 
tion represented by both symbols was almost the same. 

(30) 3. L-E. tl=Gk. v=Lat. «; I.-E. *diir (two), Gk. Sv-oi, 
Lat. diirO ; L-E. ^yUg-d- (yoke), Gk. fvy-0-9, Lat. jug-u-m ; L-E. 
*klvr (to hear), Gk. kA.v-to-s (heard of, celebrated), Lat. with 
prefix in-clu-ivrS ; Gk. viro, xmip^ Lat. sw6, super ; -w-, formative 
suffix of nouns, Gk. 178-v-s (Dor. aSvs), Lat. 8tUlvi8 = *8vadriiris, 
with an additional suffix, the vocalic character of which caused 
the change of w to a semi-vowel. 

We have seen that Latin U was closely akin to d. It 
seems to have retained its original labial character when a 
labial followed ; then in course of time this pure it must have 
passed through the intermediate stage of ii to a sound nearly 
approaching that of i. These three stages are successively 
attested by variable spellings, such as lubet and libet (it 
pleases), camufex and carnifexj lacruma (cf. Gk. 8dKpv\ 
lacrima and even lacryma; perhaps also by the variation 
seen in the dative-ablatives of the fourth declension, e.g. arcU- 
bu8 compared with mani-bu8. But as we are here dealing 
with a sound which the Latin alphabet was unable to represent 
with precision, it is hard to reduce these phenomena to a law. 

On the other hand, U becomes pure 6 before r, except in 
a final syllable: fd^e (to be) = */w-re, cL fH-tilnirS smd Gk. 
<f>v-0'fjLaL ; femdr-iSj jecdr-is (genitives), cf. femUr^ jecUr, etc. 
We find hbwever fUror, nUru^ (daughter-in-law), Gk. vv6s= 
•oTvco-s, Sk. snuSd. 

(31) 4. I.-E. il=Gk. i}=Lat. u : t.-E. ^mus- (mouse), Gk. /xOs, 
gen. ftv-ds {infra 76 B) = */iii}<r-o5, Lat. mu8^ gen. rnUris = ^mUs-iSj 
cf. Mod. Germ. mau8, Eng. mouse; Gk. v-s (swine), Lat. sll-s; Gk. 
OH'fjio-s (passion, heart), Lat. fUrmurS (smoke), cf . Sk. dhu-md-s 
(smoke, vapour) and Gk. Ovio (bum in sacrifice).^ We cannot 
with certainty place here beside Greek €<^v (he was) the archaic 

* Etymological meaning ** to smoke '* still seen in ddweioy 5* dway aXfrnn 
eo^^ (6d. xi 420). 
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Latin perfect /fl-f , which may go back equally well either to 
*fOrvl or *foU'V% {supra 26, 2 and infra 34 B P). 

(32) 5. I.-E. 5=Gk. €=Lat. ^. This exact agreement, which 
is almost absolutely regular,^ is, as we have seen, the essential 
criterion of classification for the Indo-European languages. 
We shall examine successively simple ^ and 5 forming part of 
a diphthong. 

A.,— Simple S : I.-E. *^84i (he is), Gk. cV-n, Lat. es-t ; I.-E. 
*^drd (I eat), Gk. IS-o), Lat. ed-O; I.-E. *ge (and), Gk. t€, Lat. 
qiLe; I.-E. *^^n-o« (birth), gen. ^gSn-is-ds, Gk. yei^-os y€F€os = 
* y€V'€cr'OSj Lat. gen-US gen-er-i8= ^gen-es-is;^ final ^ in voca- 
tive of 2nd decl., Gk. iTnr.Cf Lat. equ-e ; final -S of 2nd person 
singular present imperative, Gk. ay-c, Lat. ag-e; final -f^ of 
2nd person plural imperative, Gk. ay-c-rc, Lat. ag-i-te] ^ in 
reduplication of perfect, Xc-XoiTr-a, ce-ci<l-f . 

€ in Greek always remains unchanged. But in Latin 

(a) The group ev regularly becomes 6v by labialization of ^ 
the vowel under the influence of the labial: Gk. v€os = v€Fo9, 
Lat. ^nevoSj whence novos ; Gk. rcfd?, If ds ( = *(r€f 09) (thine, 
his), Lat. tovoSf sovos (archaic), later tuus^ suus] Gk. ly-v€a= 
♦cv-vcF-a (I.-E. *n4v)^\ Lat. nov-em^ etc. 

ifi) Unaccented ^, when not final, is changed to % : thus we 
have age =ay€j but agite =ay€T€j agiminl=ay6fi€yoi or ayifitvcuy 
and agis (thou dost) = *agSs, which is perhaps equivalent to 
the Doric form ayes (common Greek aycts) and certainly to an 
I.-E. form *dg'S8 (cf. Sk. bhdras = <l>€p€^). 

To this change of unaccented d is due the well-known weaken- 
ing of the vowel in compounds: UgO cdlligO, *sp4ciO (cf. Gk. o-kctt. 
To/Aot) Inspicid, According to the law laid down we should ex- 
pect cdlligo, but *colUgere, *lnsp4ce^'e^ Inspido^ since in these 
words ^ remains accented. But it must be observed, on the one 
hand, that the phenomenon may, and indeed must, have taken 

^ There is soarcelj any important exception that cannot be explained, 
besides tmrot^eqiios ; but the i is not the only irregalarity in txxo$^ and the 
rough breathing, which has nothing corresponding to it elsewhere (Sk. d^as)^ 
and which is not reproduced in compounds (AeiJicixxof not •Aei>x«irToj), 
points to a series of accidental alterations in this word, which still remain 
obscure. 

' Notice the double agreement in the geuitif e. 

n 
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place at a time when Latin accentuation had not yet assumed 
the form in which it has been handed down to us by the post- 
Augustan grammarians, and accordingly it must have taken place, 
partly at any rate, under the influence of an initial accentuation 
peculiar to Latin, which will be defined later on (§ 82) ; and, on 
the other hand, that very possibly *coUegere may have become 
colligere through the analogical influence ^ of the regular colligo, 
as conversely the regular forms neglegere, intellegere produced 
the presents neglegOj inteUegO, In other cases the vocalism 
of the simple verb was perhaps wrongly introduced into the 
compound : thus we ought to have *rdpitO, but we have rdpetO 
through the analogy of p^tO, Such attractions are very com- 
mon in low Latin, which created a number of fonns like 
refacere (Fr. refaire) instead of reficere, accaptdre (Fr. 
acheter) on the model of captare, and may evidently have 
taken place at all periods. On the other hand, the compound 
sometimes altered the simple verb: thus, though the conju- 
gation is different, the Latin plied certainly corresponds to the 
Greek wXiKia (I plait) ; hence we must admit that the vocalism 
of implied and the other compounds contaminated the simple 
*pleed. 

As a following r changes i to 5, it is natural that it should 
preserve unaccented S from being changed to i ; and so we have 
cdnferOf gdneris, meminerlSj not *confird, etc. S likewise 
remains unchanged in a close syllable, that is, before a group 
of two consonants: col-lectuSj cf. eol-ligOjharu8pex= ^haru- 
spee-Sj gen. -spie-iSj prae-p^s (with rapid flight) = *prae'p^S'8 = 
*pra€-pSt'S (cf. Grk. Trer-ofuit, I fly), and, through analogy, gen. 
prae-pH-is= *p7*ae-pit-is, etc. 

(y) Lastly, a much more obscure change of S takes place 
sporadically before nasals ; ^ becomes l before a group consisting 
of a nasal + a consonant, and this i in its turn is sometimes 
lengthened in accordance with another law not yet satisfac- 
torily explained. Cf . evro's and IntuSj irivTt and qulnque^ Ugnum ^ 
(beam) and tSgO, crreym (I cover) or rcxviy (originally the car- 
penter's craft, Sk. tak^^ to hew), etc. We see by this that the 

' On the influence of analogy see infra 83 and 183. 
Lat. g before n is a nasal (German [and English] ng). 
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two prepositions €v and in may be identified, if we assume that 
there existed in Latin two syntactical doublets/ *en and in; 
before a word beginning with a vowel *en would not change, 
*en agrlSj but it would become in before a consonant, in domd ; 
then later the form in was extended by analogy to the former 
case. But we must also suppose that *en was mostly proclitic, 
and consequently unaccented. 

B. — ^ in diphthongs, 

(a) I.-E. ey = Ork. €i=Lat. (ei) t: I.-E. *deyk' (to show, say), 
Gk. B€iK'VV'fiL, Lat. dic-dj archaic deicO ; I.-E. *hheydh' (to per- 
suade, trust), Gk. w€t^-o>, Lat. ftd-O. Very rarely Greek also 
has I: L-E. ^dey- (to shine), Gk. 8ros=*8r-fo-s, cf. Lat. d/d-vo-s^ 
dlvo-8 (god, divine). 

(P) L-E. et^=Gk. €v= prehistoric Latin ett; but, as Sv be- 
comes 6v (cf. A a 8upra)j eu, which does not differ from it in 
Latin in pronunciation or even in writing, becomes ow, then H : 
Gk. <^€vy-ci), cf . <^i7-77, l-<^vy-ov ; Lat. ^deuc-d (I lead), which is not 
found anywhere, but evidently has the same relation to dUc- 
(from dUx, dUc-is) that <^€vy-ci) has to <^vy-, historically *douC'0 
(abdovcit already cited), and finally dUcd, 

(33) 6. I.-E. 5=Gk. 17= Lat. 5 : I.-E. *ed-Sd'a (I have eaten), 
Gk. cS-iyS-a, Lat. without reduplication Sd-l ; I.-E. *8Bmi' (half), 
Gk. 17/11-, Lat. sBmi' ; I.-E. nom. *mdtSr (mother), Gk. fjLTfrrjp= 
fidrrjp, Lat. ^mdt£r, which became mat^r through the regular 
shortening of every final syllable in r (cf. arhOs and arbdr) ; 
I.-E. *dhe (to suck, suckle), Gk. Orf-Xij (teat), Orj-Xv-s (female), 
'Lsit.fS'ld (to suck, often wrongly written fello\fe-mina = Gk. 
*6rf-fi€V7j (she who suckles), cf. Umbr. sif feliuf^suSs ftliOs 
(sucking-pigs); I.-E. -z^- optative suffix, Gk. €tT7s = *€(r-M7-s, old 
Latin s-iS-a, etc. Sometimes in Latin this S was written e/, 
which is merely a graphic variation, leigibus ; but it is less 
easy to explain the variant f , found in ftlius (suckling). 

(34) 7. I.-E. d=Gk. o=Lat. 6, This primitive agreement, 
which has been often interfered with by the action of analogy, 

' By syntactical doublet is meant the doable form which the same word 
may take according to the place it occupies in a syntactical group (sentence) : 
thus, in French, beau and bel^ the former before a consonant, the latter 
before a vowel. [So in English a before a consonant, an before a vowel.] 
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will only be understood later on ; for the present it will be suf- 
ficient to notice the regular alternation of S and 6 which takes 
place in words of identical formation in Ghreek and Latin. 

A. — Simple 6 : -d-, the sign of nouns of the second declension, 
Gk. LTnT'O-s, Lat. equ-d-s ; alternation witl/^seen in <^€pco and 
<^/509, also in Sc/t-w (to build) and Sofi-o^ (Eouse), Lat. dom-u-s^ 
pend-o (I weigh) and pond-ti-a^ (weight), sequ-chr and soc-iu-s, 
et<5. ; the same alternation in <^€^(i> and <f>opdy p€'<o=*p€f-<a (to 
flow) and poi7=*pof-a (stream), teg-d and tog-a; so also in the 
derivative verbs <l>opim (<^€fH«>), airovBd^n) (cnrcvSo)), TnoneO {^men-j 
to think; cf. me-wiVf, mSns\ noceO (*neA:-, harm, death, cf. 
nec-dj nex\ voc-O {*weq^ to speak, cf. the c of ejros=fe7r-os, 
word), etc. ; lastly, in the vowel of many Greek perfects, 
or8a=fot8-a (cf. the participle fciS-ois), A-c-Xot^'-a (ActTr-o)), iri- 
irovB-a (7r€F^-o9, Suffering), etc. This last grade of vocalism has 
nothing certainly corresponding to it in Latin, owing to the 
many important changes which the original perfect underwent 
in that language. y- ^ 

Greek o remains unchanged. In LatiB^^Jp^iable to several 
changes which are not all clearly defined. 

(a) The grougj^ii-ftlmost always became av ; cf. av-i-s and 
otci)vo9, a secondary formation = *of-t-ci)vo-s, also ati-tumO, a 
compound =*avi-^wm5 (I augur, presume), and otofiai (same 
sense) = *6f-t-o-ftae. We find however ov-i-s (sheep) = Gk. *of-i-s, 
Sk. dv-i-8. .^ 

^) The initial group (t^in close syllables always became 
^^though the archaic forms with 6 did not entirely disappear. 
Kg. vaster =vdS'ter, veUe = *voUe = *vdUse, cf. v6l-0, and the 
doublets vortd vertO, vortex vertex, etc. j so also in diphthongs, 
vlcus=veico8=Gli, Folko^ (house), vlnum=veinoin=Ork, Folvos; 
but in open syllables vocd, volO, and even vomd, where the 6 
corresponds to a Greek c, Gk. ifi€Q}=*f€fiiio (to vomit). 

(y) In ilico (on the spot, immediately) = *in sldcO,^ the un- 
accented 6 seems to have undergone a similar treatment to 
that of unaccented ^ {supra 32 A )8) ; but dlloqiuyr, cdUocd, etc. 

1 These two nonns originally belonged to the second declension, as is 
shown by the locative domi and the archaic ablative pondd, 
^ Stlocus is the archaic form of locus. 
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(8) Final d, which however is very rare, becomes S ; that is, 
if we are to regard the imperative sequre-re as absolutely iden- 
tical with its Greek correlative €fl-€o=*€7r-€-<ro (follow). 

(c) But the most regular and by far the best known change 
of Latin d is that by which it becomes il in a final syllable. 
We find this change on a large scale in the nominative and 
accusative singular of the second declension, where UnitSj 
virum^ ddnUm are the normal equivalents of oinds, virdm, 
dOndm, which are found in old inscriptions. So also in the 
neuters of the third declension, genils = Gk, yci'os, tempUs = 
HempdSj cf. tempdris ; and in the third person plural present 
indicative, legUnt = Gk. (Doric) Xcyo^n, cf. tremonti {tremunt)^ 
a doubtful form in the ancient Carmen Saliare. 

6 was kept unchanged after an il, whether vowel or consonant, 
until after the Augustan age, when it began to undergo the 
same treatment. Thus the Romans pronounced and wrote, and 
it would be well for us also to write, equds, servdSj exiguds, 
qtUhn (conjunction), not quum, which is a spelling belonging 
to the latest period of Latin, and ought to be utterly rejected. 
The labial consonant afterwards coalesced with the vowel of 
the same class : whence the spellings ecus, cocus, cum^ etc.^ 

While a following r seems to change u to d, it also preserves 
unaccented 6 from being changed to U ; thus Hempds became 
tempUs, but tempdris remained unchanged. 

(0 We find also sporadically U instead of d before a nasal 
tollowed by a consonant ; e.g. unguis, cf. Gk. owf = *owx-s, and 
the variation in spelling between hone and hunc, 

B. — 6 in diphthongs, 

(a) I.-E. oy = Gk. 01 = Lat. oi, but the last diphthong did not 
remain permanently. When accented, it became oe, and then 
passed to the sound of U. Thus oino{m\ found in the epitaph 
of the Scipios, became Unum : cf. Gk. ot-vo-s (one), ot-viy (the 
ace in dice), otos (alone) = *or-fo-s = Zend aeva (one), I.-E. ^oy-ivo-s 
deflected from a demonstrative root t. Similarly we may 

1 So the declension would be approximately : eciu, eqtie^ equh ecum^ etc. 
Bat it was inevitable that analogical inflnences shoald be developed among 
the forms of this declension, giving rise, on the one hand, to the forms 
equvs, equum, and, on the other, to the forms ece, ech all historically proved. 
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compare moenia (walls) with mUnlrej poena with pUnlre, and 
we may notice that foedus {tre&ty) = *foido8 has the same 
relation to feidd (to trust) that pondua has to pendO,^ We 
may be surprised that oe should thus have survived excep- 
tionally in these words and possibly a few others ; but poena 
is borrowed from the Greek; the archaism moenia^ which 
was certainly read in the Annals of the Pontiffs, may have 
been restored to favour in order to avoid confusion with the 
regular mUnia, which had taken the sense of " public duties," 
and from the same Annals the Roman historians must have 
borrowed the archaism foedus.^ Unaccented oy became I: 
final 'Oy in locative singular of second declension, Gk. i-TnTot, Lat. 
equl ; and so also in the dative plural, Gk. iTnTots, Lat. eqtils, 

(P) I.-E. oii? = Gk. ov = Lat. (ouyn. We find very clearly in 
Greek the alternation already mentioned between S and 6: 
(nr€v8io (I hasten), crTrovSiy (zeal) ; kAcv^-o-9 (road), d-KoXovO-o-^ 
(one who goes by the same road, travelling companion) ; fut. 
ikeva-Ofiai = *i\€vO'(rofiaL (I shall go), Homeric perfect ciX-iyXov^-a 
(I have gone), etc. But the diphthong ou is not go easy to 
recognise in Latin, for U may come either from eu or ou ; and 
hence, when we see a perfect like fUg-i (cf. archaic ritl, fill)y 
we cannot tell whether it goes back to the regular *foug-l = 
Gk. *Tr€'(j>ovy-a or to a form *feug-l resembling 7re-<^6vy-a, into 
which the vocalism of the present Kfyevy-to was irregularly intro- 
duced. The former alternative however seems the more likely. 

(35) 8. L-E. 5 = Gk. <o=Lat. 6, 

A. — Simple 0: I.-E. *gnO- (to know), Gk. yyco-To-s, Lat. 
gnv-tit-Sj nO-tu-s ; final -0 of 1st person sing. pres. ind., *hM-rO^ 
<f>€p'U), fei'-Oj etc.; Gk. Sw-po-v, Lat. with different suffix dO-nu-m ; 
Gk. 8(i)-T0)p and all names of agent in -rwp, Lat. ^da-tdr^ later 
dat6)\ cf. datorenij etc. We do not know the origin of the u 
which appears in Latin in filr = <l>(apf and in ihe suffix -tOr- 
when it has a secondary suffix attached to it, praetor, praetura. 
Weakening in an unaccented syllable gives I in convlciiim 
(noise, insult) = ^con-vOc-iu-w., The weakened % in cO-gnitus^ 

* Cf. the vocalism of Trerot^o as contrasted with ireWtii, 
^ Cf . also the classical mvrui « *moiro»t and the archaic liturgical form 
pnmoerium «= * pSst-moir-io-m, 
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etc., must go back to a lost participle which had short o or 
rather a, in accordance with a very common vowel-change 
{infra 41 and 117). 

B.— I.-E. Oy gives in Greek wt, in which i is written but no 
longer pronounced, and in Latin 5, in which the i is not even 
written: dat. sing. G-k. imm^equo. I.-E. Oiv^ which is unim- 
portant, is likewise reduced to 6 in Latin ; e.g. mOtus (motion) =- 
*mOu-tuSy cf. mdv-e-o, mOv-i, 

(36) 9. L-E. d=ak. a=Lat. d. 

A. — Simple d: I.-E. *dgd (to make, lead), Q-k. ayw, Lat. 
ago ; I.-E. *dnti (against, before), Gk. &vtl, Lat. anti^. ; Gk. ayx-w 
(to press, squeeze), Lat. ang-O^ cf . angu4-s (snake) ; Gk. dy-po-s 
(field), Lat. ag-er=*ag'rO'S^ cf. Sk. dj-ra-s^ etc. 

In Greek this d undergoes no modification. But in Latin 

(a) Final d5, which is howeVer very rare, becomes ^, like final 
d, if the instrumental TrcS-a, preserved in -^olic as an adverb 
(with), really corresponds to a form ped-e=^*pM-d, confused 
with the locative ped-e = *pSdr%^ perhaps also with an ablative 
*p€d'Sdj and to be connected with I.-E. stem *p^d- (foot). 

(P) Unaccented d, when not final, generally becomes ^, which 
remains in a close syllable, f actus cDnfectus, captus acceptus, 
cap-iO au-cep-8 (bird-catcher), cap-ut prae-cep-s^ etc. ; but be- 
comes i in an open syllable, cOnficiOj accipio, and the genitives 
parti'Cip-is, prae-cipit-is} In the latter case, however, before 
a labial, ? alternates with tl, gen. avrcHp-iSj au-citp-iu-m (bird- 
catching) ; and we often find both spellings in use for the same 
word, mancupium and mancipium {capiO\ which points to the 
presence in these words of a vowel intermediate between u 
and i,^ In concutiO {quatiO) and augttrium (garrid, cf. Gk. 
yi7pv<o=ydpv(i), to cry), the U may doubtless be explained as 
being due to the influence of the preceding consonant, compli- 
cated more or less by labialization. We also find U before I 
in close syllables : saltd exsuUOj calcO conculcOy^ etc. Finally, 

^ A new application of the law already investigated in connexion with i 
(cf. supra 32 A /3). 

2 Cf. supra 30. 

' I in a close syllable produces labialization of the preceding vowel (cf. 
French aUre^ which has become autre, and 'English, false, all), and we shall 
see that the weakening of au produces u. 
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this phonetic law is, of course, like every other, frequently dis- 
turbed by the influence of analogy. Thus ag6 regularly gives 
adigO] but addctus and c6go contracted for *c6dgo show an 
irregular intrusion of the vowel of the simple verb ClctuSj agO, 

B. — d in diphthongs. 

I.-E. at/=Gk. at=Lat. (accented) ai, later oe, (unaccented) 
% : ^ Gk. alOoi (I bum), aW-i^p (the upper air through which 
meteors pass), Lat. aed-es (room), originally no doubt " hearth," 
cf. the old spelling aid-llis; G-k. Aatos=*A(u-fo-s (left), Lat. 
lae-vo-s ; *-ais, termination of dat. plur. of first declension, Gk. 
YffjLepai^, Lat. terrls, and the well-known cases of weakening 
quaerO inqulrO^ aestumO exlstumOj caedO decldO, etc. 

I.-E. aw (rare)=Gk. av=Lat. aw, cf. Gk. avidvm and Lat. 
aug-eO aug-ustus, in an unaccented syllable U, claudo secludo^^ 
except where the simple verb exercises an analogical influence, 
adaugSOj applavdO, etc. 

(37) 10. I.-E. <Z = Gk. d=Lat. a ; I.-E. *bha- (to speak), Gk. 
(Doric) <l>d'fXL, <;^d-/xd, (lon.-Att.) <;^i7-/At, ^i^iy-ftiy, Lat./d-rl (to speak), 
In-fa-ns (speechless), fd-md ^ (renown) ; I.-E. ^std- (to place, 
stand), Gk. (Dor.) r-d-Td-/btt, fut. crrd-crcD, (Ion.) ToTTy/it, oTrja-u), Lat. 
std-re, sta-hO] I.-E. md-t^r vocative (0 mother), Gk. (Dor.) 
fia'T€pf (Ion.) fArj-T€pf Lat. md-ter ; ^-tdt-, suffix of feminine nouns 
of quality, Gk. v€6-Trjs ^^v^Fo-TdT-s (newness), Lat. novi-tds = 
*novi'tdt'Sj etc. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples that this primi- 
tive d is kept quite pure in Doric, and the same is the case also 
in iEolic when not influenced by other dialects. But in Ionic 
every primitive d becomes rj. OA the other hand, Attic, a later 
branch of Ionic, keeps or rather restores d when preceded by 
«, €, V, or p (the so-called a pure of Attic and the Koivrj). E.g. 
Ion. (To<t>vq (wisdom), y^v^-q (generation), (riKvyj (gourd), rjiiipr) 
(day), 7rprj<r(T(i} (I do), Att. a-otjiid ycvcd triKva rjfxipd TrpdrrcD, etc. 
The exceptions are only apparent ; in Attic Koprj (maiden) and 

1 It must be remembered that it is not the laws of classical accentuation 
which are in force here. 

3 In the two groups ai and au, unaccented a in a close syllable becomes «, 
according to the preceding rale, and we know that ei and eu approximate 
respectively to i and u. 

3 For Lfttin final d see. remarks on declension, infra 193, 1. 
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Seprf (throat) the i; was not preceded by pj but by a f, which was 
lost after the change of the d, so that the primitive forms would 
be ^Kopfd (cf. Lesb. Koppd, Dor. Kwpd, Ion. Kovp-q) and *hip?a. (cf. 
Sk. grlvd^ throat, and Lesb. Sippd); on the other hand, orod 
(porch) goes back to orotd, which is also found, and 'A^va (the 
goddess) is not the same word as *AOrjvrf, but, as the accent 
shows, a contraction from 'ABrfvad^'AOrfvaid, The numerous 
nouns of the first declension like 86{d, /xovo-o, a/AtXXa, etc., have 
a short a, and go back to quite a different origin.^ 

This being the case, we should expect never to find any 
instances of d in Ionic or Attic, except d pure. Some instances 
however do occur ; but in these the d was not original, but was 
developed in Ionic alone after the separation of dialects, and 
consequently long after the change of Panhellenic d to Ionic rj 
Thus the accus. plur. rds fiova-ds goes back to an old Greek form 
Tav^ fiova-dvsj of which instances are still found in inscriptions 
(Cretan). Similarly in '7rd(ra = '7rav(ra, Xv(rd(ra = \vo'dv(ra, etc., 
the corresponding Lesbian forms rats /xotb-ats, wata'a, kva-aia-a, 
etc., show that the Ionic long vowel was not original. 

a in diphthongs is not uncommon, especially in the combina- 
tion dy, but presents no important peculiarity. 

§ 2. Semi-vowels. 

(38) Greek has no'special symbol for the semi-vowel y, which 
is written t, whether it occurs between two vowels or in a 
diphthong. The semi-vowel w in denoted by v when occurring 
in a diphthong, but when used as an independent semi-vowel, 
is represented by the sign f, the sixth letter of the alphabet 
in the -^olic and Doric dialects. It was in fact only these dia- 
lects, and especially Doric,- which preserved faithfully the pro- 
nunciation of the f, which was doubtless very like that of the 
English Wf and was lost at a very early period in the Ionic- 
Attic dialect. 

Latin has no special symbol for y and w ; the Romans wrote 
iugurrij nouoSy just as if these words had been trisyllables. 

1 Infra 112 and 197. 

2 It will be seen that the ordinary name of *' ^olio digamma *' is not 
strictly accurate. The f no longer appears in the Lesbian poets. 
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The invention of j and v dates from modem times. It has not 
however been thought necessary to exclude these convenient 
symbols from these pages, as their absence might embarrass 
the reader. The important point to remember is that they 
represent respectively English y in you and w in wake. 

The principle underlying this matter may be shortly stated 
as follows : Latin kept the primitive semi-vowels pretty faith- 
fully; Greek, on the other hand, gradually eliminated them, 
until none remained except those developed subsequently in its 
own domain. 

The antecedent semi-vowel may be either initial or medial ; 
when medial, it may occur either between two vowels or 
between a consonant and vowel. It will be considered suc- 
cessively according as it appears in these three positions. 

(39) i. I.-E. y- 

A. — Initial y is kept in Latin and changed to the rough breath- 
ing {h) in Greek: I.-E. *yeq-rt or *y^q-rt (liver), Gk. rjir-ap^ Lat. 
jeC'Ur^ cf. Sk. ydk-rt] I.-E. *y5ro- (time, year), Gk. (!jpo-s (year), 
wp-d (season, period), cf. Germ, jahr [Eng. year] ; I.-E. ^yd-s 
(who), Gk. o-s T] o, cf. Sk. yds yd yd-d; Gk. (Lesb.) vfjLfi€s= 
*v/x/x€9, lon.-Att. v/xcis (you) = Sk. yusmd-. The y of juvenis 
seems to be one of this kind, if we must connect this word with 
Gk. r;/3a, in spite of the difference in the vocalism. But Indo- 
European possessed also another y, confused with the former 
in Sanskrit and Latin, but distinguished from it in Greek, 
where it is represented initially by f ; e,g. I.-E. *yug- (to join), 
Sk. yuj- (to join), yug-d-m (yoke), Lat. jwn^-5, jug-u-^i, Gk. 
^ivy-vv'fiLy ^vy-d-v. It is somewhat difficult to determine pre- 
cisely the original difference between these two sounds.^ 

B. — IntervocOfUc y is always lost both in Greek and Latin 
Lesbian keeps it after v): I.-E. Hrdy-es (three, cf. Sk. trdy-as), 
Gk. T/o€t9 = *rp€€9=*Tpe2/-€S, Lat. tr^^s ; I*-E. *hhu-yd (I produce, 
become), Gk. <;^v-(i), cf. Lesb. <^v«i). Old Lat./w-5, suhj,fu-am: 
and similarly \vo) = *kvy(i), Tiu} = *Tly(Dy fW = *feiy6] Gk. (f>op€U} 
=I.-E. *bhord-yD, (cf. Sk. bhdrd-yd-mij 1 make to carry), Lat. 

1 This distinction, which appears only in Greek, may be merely du* to 
the existence of syntactical doublets. Cf. L. Havet, M4m. Soc, Ling,, vi. 
p. 324. 
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mone-G] Gk. rlfid<a^*Tlfm'yu>j and Lat. am5=*ama5(cf. Ti/iuo) = 
^amdryOj and so all the contracted verbs ; -yo- after a vowel, a 
formative bu£Bx of adjectives, Gk. xP'^<r€-o-s=*;(pv<r€-yo-s, Lat 
aure-^'S^^ause-yo-s^ cf. Sk. hiranyd-ya-s (golden), etc. When 
the first vowel is a nasal or liquid, we shall see that the 
treatment is different. 

We find however in Greek a number of cases of intervocalic 
t, but in these cases the i was not originally intervocalic, but 
became so in Greek itself through the loss of a primitive con- 
sonant {e.g, icato), I bum=*icat]F<ii, infra), or else was restored 
by analogy in forms from which it must have previously dis- 
appeared. Thus in riB^C-qv^ StSoirfVy instead of which we should 
expect *8i8oi7v, etc., the diphthong is probably due to the 
analogy of 8t8ot/ji€v, etc., where the t could not be dropped. 

In Latin intervocalic j no longer appears except as therelic 
of a group of consonants which have coalesced. E.g. mdjor= 
*mdg-yos-, i cf. mag-nu-s and /iaK-po-9 ; and meiO (I make water) 
= *meih'yO, cf. Gk. o-fiix'^o) and Sk. mih migh (same meaning), 
etc. 

Later Greek, and especially Attic, even partially eliminated 
I, when it had become intervocalic through the loss of a con- 
sonant : Homeric Gk. tolo (of the), changed to- *T6oy then 
contracted (Lesb., Dor.) tw, (lon.-Att.) tov ; Horn. Gk. TfAcio), 
New Ion. rcXio), Att. tcXw, etc.^ This last process however is 
much less constant; hence the termination of verbs in -€10) = 
-€0), and the well known adjectival terminations in -oto-, -oio-, 
-€to-, which depend on phonetic laws not yet satisfactorily 
determined. 

C. — Between a consonant and vowel proethnic y is changed 
to the vowel i in Latin ; in Greek it is combined in various 
ways with the preceding consonant. 

(a) If the preceding consonant is a spirant, nasal, or r, the 
y palatalizes the consonant {supra 22, 3 B) and gives rise to 
a compensatory lengthening of the preceding syllable : I.-E. 
*t6-8yo (gen. of the demonstrative *W-, cf. Sk. tdrsya), Gk. 

> Or better still ^mdh-ioi- ; of. Sk. mdh'lyan (greater). 
3 So also the verb iroi4<a must often be read to4oj in the tragedians, as is 
showli by the scansion (cf. the Latin borrowed word poeta). 
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*T6'ayo, whence *TOL(ro and rolo, similarly T€X€ft)=*TcXcta) = 
*T€X€Mra)=*T€X€<r-ya) (tcXcct- end); I.-E. *otvy-o- (to augur, from 
*otm-, bird), Gk. *6Fy'0'fuuj whence *oiFofKu, olofiai (I think), 
similarly KaCn} = *KaLiFia=*KaF'yia (cp. the v of the future Kav-<r<o) ; 
in Lat. t, caes-ivrS (blue), Gdv-ivrS (proper name), root *gdic-j 
cp. Gk. d-yav-o-s (valiant) ; Gk. *KT€vyia (I kill), Lesb. icro^o), 
lon.-Att. KT€iVtt) ; Gk. *<{>0€p-yiii (I spoil), Lesb. <t>Oippio^ lon.-Att. 
<f>&€Lpo), in Lat. % in ven-iDj or-io-r^ etc. 

(/8) If the consonant is an i, the y is assimilated to it, I.-E. 
*al'y0'8 (other), Gk. aXA.05, but Lat. al-ivrs. 

(y) If it is a labial explosive, the y becomes a dental ex- 
plosive of the same class, Gk. rvvria (I strike) = *TV7r-ya), but 
Lat. cap-iO, 

(8) With every other explosive y coalesces and produces f 
in the case of a voiced, (ra- (Att. tt) in the case of a voiceless 
consonant: o-rifo) (I prick) = *<rTty-y<i), cf. fut. oti^w; Lat. 
fug-iO =lon, <l>vi<D; Zcrs (sky, day) = *82/-i7v-s, Sk. dydus^ Lat. 
dies ; ya-a-ov (less), Att. ^TTov=*Y/K'yovy cp. rjK-a (little) and Lat. 
sec-iUrS ; eXda-a-ov IXdrrov (less) = *ekd)(-yovy cf . €Xa;(-v-s ; Kpiaa-iov 
Kp€LTTO)V (better, stronger) = *Kper-t/<ov, cf. K/Dar-v-s ; fiicco^ fxiao^ 
— *lii6-yo'%^ Lat. medrivrSj Sk. rnddh-yorSy hence I.-E. *m^dh-yo-s. 
Comparatives of the class of wKtwv (Lat. 5cior) and PaOCiav^ 
instead of which we should expect *<oo-(r(i)v, fida-a-iov (the latter 
form exists),^ contain a comparative suffix -lOn- different from 
-yOn-, cf. Sk. mdh-lydn (greater). So also the adjectives 
ay-to-s (holy), <rTvy-to-9 (hateful), etc., go back, not to *ay-?/o-s, 
which would have given *afos, but to ay-to-s, I.-E. *ydg-io-s, 
with suffix 'io-j like Lat. patr-ivrS, Gk. Trarp-to-s, Ved. Sk. 
pitr-iorS. 

(40) 2. I.-E. 10. 

A. — Initial to = Gk. f = Lat. v. Greek f is found in a very large 
number of inscriptions, chiefly Doric, fcf (six), fdva$ (chief), 
Hafov {^ta-ovy equal), etc.; and its existence is attested in the 
iEolic of Homer by the apparent instances of hiatus which it 
removes and the cases of length by position which it justifies.^ 

1 Cf. Tdffffova {e,g, Od. xviii. 195) — 'Tdx-yov-o, comparative of irax-»J-f 
(stout) ^ping-u-i-s, 

2 Cf. Havet-Duvau, Mfyrique, 42 [Monro, Homeric Orammar, § 388 !• 406] . 
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The Ionic dialects lost it very early, and always replaced it b}- 
the smooth breathing. E,g, ipy-o-v (work)=f€/3y-o-v, cf. Qer. 
werk [English loork]; ctt-os (word), ciW (say)=f€7r-os, Fcitt-c, cf* 
Lat. vOC'8 ; faxr-Tv axT'Tv (town), cf . Sk. vds-tu (house) ; ^oik-o-^ 
oiK-o-s (house) = Lat. t7Tc-t^«=Sk. t;^^-«, etc. Sometimes in 
•Greek the rough breathing seems to correspond to Latin vi 
h'WfUy (Ion.) €ivv/u (I clothe) = *f €<r-vv-/ii, cf. ves-tUs ; ccnrcpos 
(west), Lat. vesper ; cortd (hearth), Lat. Vesta ; but it is pro- 
bable that in this case the aspirate was developed in Greek 
separately, and has nothing in common with the primitive to. 

Initial w before a consonant disappears in Latin: radix 
(root)=*v}radlc-s, cf. Gk. fpi^a, Ger. wurzel. In some Greek 
dialects it remains, in others it disappears: Elean fparpd^^lon. 
prjrprj (agreement); pc^w (to do), Hom. fp€^<D=*fp€y-yo}j cL 
f€/3y-o-v, etc. But even in those dialects which kept it we 
may suppose that in the syntactical combination of words it was 
assimilated to the following consonant ; for example, that when 
Homer writes A-oWa Xca-o-o/ievtt) (A.a being long by position), we 
may read either ttoAAol FXAxra-ofitvn) or woWa XKta-a-ofxivijD^ Such 
reduplication is regular when the initial f becomes medial in 
composition: *Fp'ijv (sheep), gen. fapv-os, Hom. iroXv-pprfv (rich in 
sheep) ; piyy-vv-fu (to break), aor. pass, i-ppdy-rj, adj. arppnjK'^To*;, 
(unbreakable), etc. In this case however ^Eolic contractL- 
the f with the preceding vowel, avprjKTOi—^a-fprjKTo^y cvpay?/,. 
etc. ; and to a diphthong of the same kind must be referred the^ 
Homeric form evaSe (it pleased )=l-fa8-€ {e,g. II. xiv. 340). 

B. — Intervocalic, Apart from this last exceptional oase,. 
intervocalic f was probably no longer pronounced in the lan- 
guage of Homer, much less in later Ionic, Attic, and the 
KOLvrj, But it is often found in Doric inscriptions, IJorciSafwvi, 
TrpofctTraTO), ivifoiKOLSy and it was always kept in Latin : v€#s 
novos^ iwia navenij oh ovis, etc. In tuu8=tovos {supra 32^ 
A a), the V is not lost, but has coalesced with the unaccented o^ 
as in di'MiiO=*d4 novO: cf. aiLceps==avi'CepSj etc. 

' Homeric impf. iXKl<r<r€To (he entreated), but also sometimes i\l<r<r ero 
(U. i. 16). 

3 The possessives, like the pronouns from which they are derived, are- 
often encliticfl. 
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C. — Bettoeen a consonant and vowel. Here the combinations 
are very varied, and we must confine ourselves to glancing at 
the most important. 

(a) Nasal or liquid + ti?: in Latin u or v alternating 
according to laws not yet fally determined ; in Greek, according 
to the dialect, f is assimilated, or lost with compensatory 
lengthening, or lost without compensation : Lat. genu-a (knees, 
also genva\ Grk. *ydvf-aTa, whence Mo\, yowara, Ion. yovvara, 
Att. yovara; Gk. *f€vfo-s (foreigner), Mo\, f€wo9, Dor. ^vo9. 
Ion. fftvos, Att. fcvos; Gk. ♦iroA.-fo- (much), Mo\, noXXo-, Att. 
^oXXo-, cf. Ion. TTovXv. (Hom.) ; Gk. *(ro\-fo- (whole), -^ol. pro- 
1)ably *oWos, cf. Lat. sdllu^j sOlus, Ion. ovAos, Att. oXos =I.-E. 
^sol-wo-Sj cf. Lat. sdlvos^; Gk. ^Kopfd (maiden), Att. KopYj 
{supra 37). 

(P) k + w = Gk. mr, Iww'O^ (also Ikk-o-s); Lat. qu^ equ-o-s, 
"where the u is treated neither as a vowel, inasmuch as it does 
not form a syllable, nor as a consonaat, inasmuch as it does not 
make the e long by position. 

(y) t + w: Gk. (Cretan) rfi accus. "thee," Dor. t€ (simple 
loss). Ion.- Att. <r€=*(r<r€j cf. rcWapcs = *TCTf apes, Sk. catvdras 
(four); in Latin, w is simply lost in *^, but is vocalized in 
AiucdtUor^ quatUor. 

(8) d-i-w: Gk. *8fis (twice), later 8ts (cf SwScKa), which no 
^oubt stands for *88ts, if we may judge from the reduplication 
in I88€t(r€v (Hom.) = *l-8F€t-<r€v, 8€'88tarwritten8€r8ta) = *8€'.8ft-a, 
both forms from the root Sfct (to fear) ; in Latin, vocalized in 
duOdecim (probably through the influence of the vocalism of 
duO=I,-E. *dvrO, Gk. 8va>), but generally dv, which becomes b, 
bis = *dviSj bellum=*dvellumj cf. duellum^ bonus =dvonus and 
(arch.) dven-o-s. This change was late enough for the Latins 
to retain the recollection of it up to the time of Varro. 

(c) s + w=iD. Greek <rf, if initial, infra 68, 2: when medial, 
it becomes (ra-, taa-os, to-os (equal) =ft<rfos, Sk. vigva- (all); in 
Latin svS becomes sdj s6ror=*svSsor, Sk. svdsar- (sister), cf. 



^ It is probable that sollus salvia jast like ecus equi^ and also deus divi, are 
two cases belonginig to the same deolension, which through analogy was 
rsplit up into two declensions. For 8alvi=*$olvif cf. 34 A a and € note. 
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Grer. schwester^', somnus = *8op-no-8 (cf. 8dp'lre) = *8vep'no-8, 
Sk. svdp-nar8 (sleep), I.-E. ^aw^p-no-s. 

The sound w in Greek is not always written f ; we often find 
P, e,g, Ppla-Sa^pi^a, which seems to show a tendency to change 
w into consonantal v; its representation in -Eolic by v has 
been already noticed; the forms under which it appears in 
manuscripts, y, t, p, are mere errors due to late copyists, who 
no longer understood the meaning of the symbol f. 

Section III. 

VOWEL-GRADATION [ABLAUT]. 

(41) If we consider any syllable whatever containing one 
of the sounds already studied, we shall easily perceive that, 
both in Greek and Latin, and in any other language of the 
Indo-European family, the vowel may assume different forms, 
which, though distinct, are yet closely akin to one another, and 
show an exact correspondence in different languages. This 
phenomenon, which can nowhere be better seen than in Greek 
syllables containing a diphthong, Actir-w c-Xwr-ov Xc-Xotir-a, 
€'X€v{0)'(ro'fj,aL TjkvO'Ov eiX-T^kovO-a, has received the name of 
vowel-gradation [apophonie vocalique. Ablaut], We may dis- 
tinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, the weak or 
reduced grade, and the deflected grade (Jldchi),^ 

It is the province of morphology to determine the etymo- 
logical or grammatical forms in which each of these grades 
regularly appears. Here it need only be said that, apart from 
the disturbing influences of analogy, each of these grades 
always characterizes formations of the same class, either in 
the same language or in different languages.^ Hence the pro- 

* [According to Prof. Skeat, the Eoglish sister is a Scandinavian form 
from Icelandic sys-t-ir, allied to Anglo-Saxon sweos-t-or, Gtothic swis-t-ar.] 

2 [The author strongly objects to the terms ♦♦middle" sometimes applied 
to the e grade, and *♦ strong '* to the grade ; the e grade was probably the 
strongest of all, the grade being probably a weakening of it; contrast 
the accentuation of ^p<a tpopd^ <pfr/jv &<f>p<avj Son^p dibrwpi etc.] 

8 Thus the alternation of 8 and e in conjugation, \4yo-yTi \4ye-Te, legu-nt 
legi'tis, the deflected grade in the perfect stem, the normal grade in the 
present in -o, Xe/ir-ca, dic-o^deic-o, etc. 
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cess must undoubtedly go back to the parent-speech. The 
syllables in question may be classified according as they contain 
in the normal form (1) an ^, whether alone or forming part 
of a diphthong; (2) any other short vowel, whether alone or 
forming part of a diphthong ; (3) a long vowel. 

1. Normal form S. The gradation is here so clear as to 
leave nothing to be desired. In the deflected grade ^ becomes 
6] in the weak grade it entirely disappears. In this case, 
if the S forms part of a diphthong, the semi-vowel of the 
diphthong becomes a vowel in order to support the syllable ; 
if the S stands by itself, the syllable disappears along with 
it, provided that the consonants which it supported have any 
other vowels close by to support them ; but if the weakening 
would result in an unpronounceable group of consonants, the 
^ is retained by this group and then the weak is not distin- 
guished from the normal grade. We will now examine these 
different positions : 

A. — ^y, I.-E. types, *bMydh (to trust), weak *bhldhj de- 
flected *bhdydh, 

(a) In root. Gk. vttO'O^fuUj aor. i-iriO-O'/Mrpr, perf. iri-iroiO-a^ 
Lat. fld-0 and f%d-us^ fid-Ss and (j)er')fidrVr8, foed-us ; Gk. 
FelS'Os (shape), ftS-c (imperat., see), perf. foiS-a, Lat. vtdreO, perf. 
vldrl=*void-l (? supra 34 A /8). 

()8) In suffix. Gk. A-oX-t-s, nom. pi. iro\-€-€s=*7rdX-€2/-€9, Lat. 
av-i'Sj nom. pi. avS8=*aV'S-S8 = *av-Sy'^s, etc. 

B. — ^w. I.-E. types, *hhSwg (to flee), weak *bhilg, deflected 
*bh6wg. 

(a) In root. <t>€vy'(a <;^vy-i7, cf. Lat. fUg-l ^ and fUg-a ; l-pcu^-os 
(redness) and i-pvO-po-^ (red), cf. Lat. rUb^r^^^rub-rd-s, and 
rUf'U-s=*riuf-0'S or *rouf-o-8, 

{P) In suffix. Gk. ^8.v-s, fem. i78€ta=*i^8.€F-ta. 

C. — Simple ^ liable to disappear. I.-E. types *g^n (to pro- 
duce, be bom), weak *^n, deflected *g6n, 

(a) In root. Gk. ycv-os, reduplicated present yt-yv-o-/Aai, 
perf. yc-yov-a, Lat. gen-u8 and gl-gnrO ; Gk. <;^^-a), in compo- 
sition {^L')<f>p'0-9 (seat for two persons), subst. 4>op-6'Sj ff^op-d^ 

» Cf . supra 34 B /8. 
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Lat. f^r-^ and probably {candeZa-ybr-u-m ^ (that which bears 
a candle) ; certainly pSndrd and pdndrus, 

(P) In suffix. Gk. KiMDv, voc. kv-ov^ gen. kv-v-osj cf. Lat. car-O 
car-n-is (reduced), hom-O hom-in-is ; Gk. accus. ira-rcp-a, gen. 

D, — Simple ^ not liable to disappear. I.-E. types, *spik and 
*8kSp (to see), weak *spek and *8kepj deflected *8kop: Gk. 
^<rK€n^ro-/icu and o-kott't^ (watchtower), (€iri-)(rKoir-o-s (overseer) ; 
Lat. tSg-d and f^^-a, etc. . 

2. Normal form dj 6, Here the question is complicated, for 
it is not even certain that a syllable in the normal form can 
contain any short vowel except ^ ; hence the degree here called 
normal may possibly have been originally a reduced form. 
The following are some of the most certain gradations : (1) d, 
Gk. ay-o) (crTpaT-)dy-o-s dy-wy-i;, Lat. dg-0 {amb-)dg-'S8 and ^g-l ; 
Gk. aW-fa (to burn) W-apo-^ (clear), Lat. aed'e8 aes-tu-8 (heat) 
Id-U8 (pi., nights when there is a full moon) ; (2) d, o-rr-a-o-fxat 
(I shall see), perf. oTi^owr^a, with no other grade ; in Latin, only 
one grade, dc-ulurS, 

3. Normal form d, 5, 6. d is reduced to d and deflected to 0, 
L-E. *bhd (to speak), reduced *b7id, deflected *bh6 : Gk. <f>aL'fiC, 
<l>d'fidy <l>arfx€y 1st plur., KfxD-vq (voice), Lat. fd-rl and fd-teor; 
Gk. t'OTa-fiij aor. e-ora-v, but otci-to-?, etc., cf. Lat. 8td-re^ 
std-men (warp), and 8td'tvr8 (state), 8td-tvr8 (fixed), std-bili-Sj 
std4u-6. There is even perhaps in o-tvw (I place) = *ot-ti;-<o a 
trace of a grade reduced still further by the complete dis- 
appearance of the d. 

This ultra-reduced grade also exists in the case of S and o ; 
the deflected grade is 5, coalescing in the case of 5 with the 
normal grade. Everything tends to show that the ordinary 
reduction resulted in d5, a gradation which is observed pretty 
faithfully in Latin ; e.g. s5--wien 8d'tVr8^ dO-nu-m dd-tu-8. But 
Greek, in imitation of the relation of lOTafxt to ototos, created 
a gradation rCOrjfii. Oeros and StSw/xt Soros, which is equivalent to 
saying that in Greek e was generally reduced to S and to 6: 



* Br being equivalent to 6ftr, reduced form of the root *bher (to bear). So 
also T^X-o-fJMi (I am), aor. ^-tX-6-/ai;v, Triro/wtt (I fl>) and iirrdurjv, etc. 

B 
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cf. also ^fjM (dart) trj/ii (to throw), verbal €t6<s^ Dor. perf. IwKa, 
and Orj-fiay ^a)-/x.o-s, Lat. fd<riQ, 

(42) Such are the chief results of gradation. Its causes are r-^ 
thoroughly understood, at any rate so far as the reduced grade /H 
is concerned. Sanskrit, which has preserved better than any -r^ 
other language the original accentuation, shows by numerous ^ 
changes of accent, such as ^-wi i-mds=Grk. ct-zu i-/i€v, that the \. 
normal form of a syllable coincided with the accent, the re- ^ 
duced form with the absence of accent ; and this is shown also j 
in Greek by such alternations as Xcwr-ctv Xtir-ctv, trorrip-a. 7ra-T/>-o9, 
oTorfiev (Dor.) oTrjvai (Ion.) and ora-ro-s. But sometimes, as the 
accentuation was changed, the accent was shifted on to the very 
syllable which had originally been reduced through the absence 
of accent, cf. imds and ifxev ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
though the accent remained unchanged, a reduced form was 
eliminated under the influence of a normal form closely akin to 
it {e.g. the genitive <^p€v-o9, the vocalism of which is imitated 
from that of the accus. 4>p€v-a\ so that an unaccented syllable 
irregularly shows the normal form. In Latin, the accentuation 
has been greatly disturbed, and no longer coincides with the 
vocalism, except accidentally. 

In the deflected grade likewise, such alternations of accent 
and vocalism as appear in ycv-o^ and cv-ycv-ijs, ^piyv and ar<t>p(ov^ 
seem to point to a particular result of proethnic accentuation. 
But here the accent is not the only factor, and the extreme 
complication of this class of phenomena has hitherto prevented 
them from being reduced to the form of laws. 
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CHAPTER III. 
NASALS AND LIQUIDS. 

Section I. 

GRADATION APPLIED TO THE CONSONANT-VOWELS. 

(43) When a syllable capable of gradation is supported by 
an ^, it may, and indeed often does happen, that this vowel is 
accompanied by a nasal or liquid, yoM)?, pend-0. In this case 
the syllable can be deflected without difficulty ; reduction will 
be equally easy, if the resulting group of consonants finds 
a vowel to support it in the neighbouring syllable ; we have 
already seen yiryova and yt-yv-o/xat. But what will happen if 
the nasal or liquid is shut in between two consonants, thus 
forming an unpronounceable group without a vowel? The 
answer is forced upon us : it must itself become a vowel in 
order to support the neighbouring consonants : in other words, 
just as in kctvo) iXurovy <l>€vy<o €<^uyov, the semi-vowels t and v 
become vocalized when they cease to be supported by the c, 
so also to an I.-E. present *d^rk'6 (I see) there must have 
necessarily corresponded an aorist ^e-drk-d-m (Qk. SipK-ofmi 
€-8paK-ov), and the gradation of the perfect *wdyd-a ^wid-m^a 
(Qk. fotS-a fiS-fiev) irresistibly calls for a parallel gradation 
^ge-gon-a ge-gi^-m^s (Qk. ye-yoi^-a y€-ya-/x.€v). 

Sanskrit alone has preserved the vocalic r , the last relic of 
the primitive vocalism ; corresponding to ISpaxovj it has ddrganij 
to irarpda-i pitf§u. But, even apart from this valuable evidence, 
the analogy of the rest of the declension, waripa, irarpo^, etc., 
would by itself be sufficient to enable us to recognise in rpd of 
iraTpda-L the same vocalic degree as in rp of Trarpt, merely modified 
by the accidental fact that in va-rp-t the r is supported by the 
tj whereas in *ira-Tr-(n the t is forced to rest for support on 
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the f . So also the evident parallel between Aci-tto) cXmtoi/ XcXoiTra, 
i\€vaofjiaL t]XvOov ctXijXov^a, and SipKOfuu iSpoKov SiSopKa^ Treio-o/xai 
( = *7rei'^-o-o-ftat, cf. irivO-oSj grief) hraOov iriirovO-a^ would be 
enough to show that Spa is the reduced form of Sep, and to 
prove the presence of a latent nasal in the stem of hraOov= 

Thus from historical phonetics we gain a coioaplete confirma- 
tion of the principle we have already learned from physiological 
phonetics^ namely, that the nasals and liquids are consonants 
when they rest for support upon a vowel, vowels when a 
consonant rests for support upon them. 

Section n. 

NASALS AND LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE 
SEPARATELY. 

(44) Neither Greek nor Latin possesses nasal or liquid 
sonants (vowels). We shall see how they have changed those 
of the Indo-European language. 

Greek has three nasal consonants, denoted respectively by 
the letters y, v, and /*. Before a guttural explosive (ayycAos, 
ayKvpa, ayxO» 7 ^s the regular mode of writing the guttural 
nasal {supra 21, 2), which never appears except in this posi- 
tion.^ V is the dental nasal, p. the labial nasal, and neither of 
these sounds presents any difficulty. They are often inter- 
changed in writing ; e,g, ai/ycXos, dv<;^oTapot§, etc. 

Latin has likewise three nasals: the guttural, written n 
before a guttural, angulus ( = a'hgulus),^ and g before a nasal, 
dlgnus ) = dl1inus\ the dental n and the labial m. These two 
signs are frequently interchanged in inscriptions* Often also 
the nasal is not written {fecerut^ mP.sSs) ; this is especially the 
case with final m in archaic inscriptions: oindj vird (Epit. 
Scip.). The reason is that final m was only pronounced very 

1 [In 8ucb cases f , I, ^, and 1^, being used as vowels, are called " sonants.'^ 

2 Supra 19, 4-6. 

3 y followed by a nasal however (dyfia) was probably a guttural w. 

* We find in archaic writing also agguluSt agcepSf introduced by the 
Hellenizers. 
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slightly, SO slightly, in fact, as not to prevent the elision of the 
syllable containing it before a following vowel. According to 
the evidence of grammarians, it was only a very weak nasal 
sonnd, and there is not a trace of Latin final m in any of the 
Romance languages. 

Greek has two liquids, p and A., p = r was in all probability 
lingual ; but evidence is lacking as to the exact pronunciation 
of initial p, which the Latins represented by rh. \ is an alveo- 
lar I akin to d. The two corresponding liquids in Latin, r 
(lingual) and Z, present no difficulty. 

Section III. 

NASALS considered IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(45) A general observation which applies to all the follow- 
ing cases of correspondence is that both in Greek and Latin a 
nasal followed by a consonant is always adapted to the char- 
acter of the consonant following it. Thus the fi of *p6fiqe 
(five) remains guttural in the Latin qulnque^ where it precedes 
a guttural, but becomes dental or labial respectively in Trerrc 
and (-^ol.) w€/A7r€, where primitive q has become t or tr. We 
i\ll know the juxtapositions, Gk. cktcAAcd, cyicaXco), Ifjiirohmv^ Lat. 
intetidOy IgnOscO ( = * tii-gnOscd)^ impedidy and the same pheno- 
menon took place in the syntactical combination of two dis- 
tinct words, Lat. eandem, and Gk. rrjfi woXtv, roy ko'Attov (a 
pronunciation still current), as is testified by numerous tran- 
scriptions. 

This tendency to assimilation partly goes back to Indo- 
European, which already had nasals, both consonantal and 
sonant (vocalic), corresponding to each of the four classes of 
momentary consonants ; namely velar, palatal, dental, and labial. 

§ 1. Consonants. 

(46) 1. Primitive H (velar or palatal) remains 7% in Greek 
and Latin, so far, that is, as the following consonant remains a 
guttural (supra) : Gk. oyKos (hook), ayx<^> Lat uncuSj angOy etc. 

(47) 2. I.-E. 7i = Gk. v = Lat. n: Gk. vcos, Lat. novos] Gk. 
v€vw (nod), Lat. (an-)nvrO ; Gk. (Dor.) ayon-t, Lat. agunt ; Gk. 
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^cp-a)v, Lat. fer^n-8 (the final 8 is not original, infra). This 
Greek or Latin n is liable to the following modifications : 

A. — The group In is assimilated to U : G-k. oAAv/At (I destroy) 
= *oX-vv-/u, cf. the verbs in -vu- ; Lesb. ^oXkofxai (I wish) = 
*^oA.-vo-fiai ; 1 Lat. collis = ^colrn-is, cf. KoXtavo^j and probably 
pello = *pelrnOj cf. the verbs in -nO. In Ionic-Attic compensa- 
tory lengthening is usually substituted for XX ; e.g. PovKofiai. 

B. — The pronunciation of the group nr develops between the 
two consonants a transitional ground, which Greek denotes by 
8 : ttv->yp, gen. *av-p-ds, whence dv3/oos ; cf. in French g4ndre = 
*g^nrd=gdnerumj^ and infra fxfip from ftp. At a later period, 
vp was assimilated to pp and vX to AA ; aryppdima — *crw-/5a7rr<o, 
crvXAcyo) = *<n;v-Xey(i>. So also in Latin irrud, illUstria, 

C. — The group formed by a nasal +s rarely remains; its 
treatment is somewhat complicated. 

(a) When this group is proethnic and medial, the s dis- 
appears in Greek, and the preceding nasal is doubled; then 
this reduplication, which remains in Lesbian, is superseded in 
the other dialects by a compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel : Lesb. iKT€vvaj Ion. Iicrctva (aor. of Krelvto) = 
*€-KT€v-o'-a, and so also c/ictva from /aci'o), ci^ct/ta = *l-v€/A-o'-a from 
r€/x(o, €<^T7va = e^dva = *€-^av-a'-a from ^atVft) ; besides the aorists^ 
Xqv (goose), gen. x^v-os = *xav(r-os, cf. Sk. hamsds (swan), and 
Lat. hdnser CLnser ; tii)p.o^ (shoulder) = *o/Acros, cf. Sk. dmsaSy 
Umbr. onsus, and Lat. umerus = *ome808j etc. 

{p) If the group is proethnic and final, or, if it has arisen 
exclusively in Greek, it remains in Cretan and Argive, in which 
dialects we find tovs (ace. pi.), irdvcra (fem., Att. -Trao-a) ; in all 
other dialects, if the preceding vowel is short, the v disappears 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. In 
this case, t and v always become I and v ; but a, c, and o give 
respectively, in Lesbian at, « (diphthong), ot, in Doric d, 17, w, in 
Ionic-Attic d, « (vowel), ov (vowel). E.g. ace. pi. *7roXt-v-9y 
*lxOv'V^j then ^dXls (Herodotus), ixOv<: ; t6v9 ravs, whence (^ol.) 
Tot? Tat9, (Dor.) Tciis rd^j (Ion.-Att.) tovs ras; fem., *TrdvT-yay 

1 Cf. Homeric /S^Xerat (11. xi. 319), ^dXeaSe (Od. xvi. 387). 

2 [Cf. Eng. thuvder with Anglo-Saxon thunor; kindred with M. E. kinrede^ 
A.-S. cyn-rdden ; spindle with M. E. spinel^ A.-S. «ptnZ] . 
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whence *jrav<ro-a {tupra 39 C 8), 7rav<ra, Lesb. iroTo-a, Dor.-Ion.- 
Att. TTocra, and so also torao-a, nO^ia'a^ XvO^ia-a^ hihovea^ SciKvvcra, 
etc. When the group vs is itself followed by a consonapt, the 
V disappears without l^igthening ; e,g, 'A^iyvaf c (towards Athens) 
= *'Adi7vavo--8€ : hence the forms of the ace. pi. in os for ovs, ro^ 
Oto^j and the syntactical doublets of the preposition evs (inio), 
€ts avTo and is rovro.^ 

(y) The group ns in Latin, when medial, remains, except 
before Z, in which case it disappears entirely with compen^ 
satory lengthening: sccUa (La.ddeT) = *8Cdn8la = *8cd7id'Sla, cf. 
scdndrO and llico = *in slocO. If it is final, n always dis- 
appears with compensatory lengthening : ace. pi. terras — 
Herrd-ns^ equOs = ^eqttd-nSj manUs = *manu-n8^ etc.* The al- 
most absolute validity of this law is of itself enough to show 
that the type ferP^ns must be a late formation. 

(8) It is sometimes said that a final n has been dropped in 
tBmO^ homo, card, as contrasted with Acifwov, kvwv, etc. But, on 
the contrary, it is rather the type homO which faithfully repre- 
sents the old Indo-European nominative ; the type Acifwov, if 
not an old syntactical doublet, owes its v to the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

(48) 3. I.-E. tn = Gk. /i = Lat. m: I.-E. *W2^- (me), Gk. /*€, 
Lat. me ; Grk. vi/x-os (forest), Lat. nem-us ; Gk. ftcX-t, Lat. mel ; 
cf. also fji-qrrjp mdter, fivs rnUSj and in sufi&xes ovo-fia nO-men, 
ayo-)tA€vot and agi-minl, fi8-/4€s (Dor.) and vldi-mus. 

A. — Final m becomes v in Greek: ace. sing. masc. i'jrvov = 
equom ; nom.-acc. sing. neut. fvyov =jugum ; cv - *ljx = I.-E. *s^m- 
(one), cf . Lat. sem-el ; nom. xiwv (snow) = *x*<^M == ^^^' hiem-s, 

B. — To the epenthesis of c? in the group nr corresponds in 
Greek the epenthesis of b in the group mr'^: yafifipos (con- 
nexion by marriage) = *ya/A-/5d-5, cf , ya/Ar€(a ; afifiporos (immortal), 

1 The two forms of the word were afterwards used indifferently, or one 
prevailed over the other according to the dialect, much as if in French it 
had become allowable to say " un beau homme " or " un bel cheval " [or in 
English *' an book," ** a age.*'] 

2 Cf. the doublets quotieruf, quoties, 

3 [A similar epenthesis of b occurs in English embers ^lii. E. emeres, A.-S. 
amyrian; slumber »M. E. slumeren, A -S. slum^rian; and ot p in. empty ^ 
A.-S. antigJ] 
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a/ippoa-id (drink of immortality) = *a-ftpo-To-s, cf. Lat. mor-s. 
When the m is initial, it coalesces with the following labial 
and disappears: Pporos (mortal) = ^fiPporo^ = ^/iporo^ ; and so also 
before X : ^Aco-o-ko) (I go) = ^fAXioa-Kia, cf. fut. fioK-ovfxai and perf. 
fi€iJLfi\ioKa==*IJi€'tiKtii-Ka. Latin also shows a labial epen thesis 
before I : ex-emp-lu-m (sample), cf. em-0 ; and before s, sump-al^ 
cf. sum-O} 

§ 2. Sonants {VoweU), 

(49) All the Indo-European nasal sonants (nasal-vowels) 
produce, in Latin always, and in Greek in certain positions, a 
vowel (Lat. e, Gk. a) followed by a nasal consonant which we 
represent generally by n, v, but which of course varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the following consonant. This being 
assumed, the laws regulating the changes of the nasal sonants 
become extremely simple. There are three chief cases : 

1. I.-E. ^ accented (very rare) 2= Lat. 6ii=Gk. av: Gk. tao-t 
= *tarTt (they go)=L-E. Hy-^ti^ cf. Sk. ydnti; Old Lat. sient 
(let them be) = s-i-ent = I.-E. s-iy-^t. 

2. I.-E. n before 2/= Lat. e7i=Gk. av, after which the group 
avy is treated in the usual way {supra 39 C a) : Gk. /?atVft)= 
*/?dv-2/<o = *)9n-2/(i)=Lat. ven-iO', fem. of Oepdirtav (servant) = 
*^€pa7r-9-2/a, whence OepdwaLva, and all the feminines in -atva. 

3. I.-E. 71 (m) generally = Lat. en {em)-^Ork. a (the nasal 
sonant first developed a vowel before itself, then in Greek the 
nasal sound was merged in the vowel; so also in Sanskrit): 
I.-E. *s^m- (one) reduced *sw, Gk. a-7raf=*(rm-7raf (once), 
a-7rXdo-s (simple), Lat. sim-plec-s, sin-gull, sim-ul,^ sem-el; 
I.-E. *km't6-m (hundred), Gk. (lyKa-To-v, Lat. cen-turm [Eng. 
hundred] ; I.-E. *ne (negative particle), reduced n, and before a 
consonant 9, Sk. Or privative, Gk. d- privative, Lat. in- priva- 
tive, cf. Germ, [and Eng.] un- ; I.-E. *-m termination of accus., 

1 Sumptus is a new formation ; the law regulating the character of the 
nasals would require *ituntust but tumptus was formed on the model of sumpsi 
= sumsi. 

* According to what has been stated above (42 and 43), the nasal sonants 
ought to appear only in unaccented syllables ; but from the Indo-Euiopeau 
period disturbances of accent took place, which shifted the accent on to the 
reduced syllable. 

3 For Lat. tn=en, of. supra 32 A y. 
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after a vowel *-m (woAt-v, equo-ni), but after a consonant *-m, 
Gk. iroS-a=*7ro8-m, Lat. pecZ-em = *pecZ-m ; under the same con- 
ditions *-m and m, termination of 1st pers. sing., Gk. e-Xvo-v = 
*€-Av-o-w, but €-Av-<r-a = *c-Av-o--m. Of. also Gk. ra-rc-s and 
Lat. ten-tu-s^^ Gk. f^ivO-o^ (depth) and ySa^-v-s (deep), Gk. ai-rep^ 
*tt-Te/3, and Old High German sundar^ Germ, sonder (without) 
[Eng. sunder]j etc., etc. 

Besides the short nasal sonants, Indo-European certainly pos- 
sessed long nasal sonants,* the origin of which, and the laws 
regulating their correspondence, have not yet been entirely 
elucidated. [E.g, initially Gk. vd (lon.-Att. vry), Lat. arij vrj- 
privative, vrj<r<Ta=zana8; medially Gk. d (17), ejSiyrc, Lat. nd, 
gnd'tU'S.] 

Section IV. 

LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(50) Indo-European had the two liquids r and Z, which were 
sometimes confused in the daughter languages, but are repro- 
duced in Greek and Latin with considerable exactness. 

§ 1. Consonants, 

(51) I.-E r=Gk. ^=Lat. r : Gk. dp-^-u) (to plough), Lat. ard 
=*ar-a-5, ar-vo-m, etc. ; Gk. -Trarr/p, SajTw/^, Kcvrpovj Lat. |>aZer, 
dator, claustrum. 

I.-E. Z = Gk. A=Lat. Z: Gk. Aex-o? (bed), Lat. Uc-tu-s; Gk. 
AcvK-o-s (white), Lat. lUc-e-d ; Gk. *oAAos oXos, Lat. solluSj etc. 

The following are the only modifications : 

1. Epenthesis. — A. In Greek, the pronunciation of initial 
/*, and sometimes of initial Z, develops a prothetic vowel of inde- 
terminate character, a, o, e ; e,g, ipvOpo^ and rvber^ i\€vO€po^ and 
Itber^ aX€L<f>(i) (to anoint) and adv. XtVa,^ op^yo) (to stretch, direct) 
and rSgO. — B. In Latin, a guttural or labial followed by Z 
develops an intermediate labial epenthesis: cf. saeclwn and 
saeculum, ace. populum = Umbr. poplom. Old Lat. poploe 

^ It will be noticed that in Latin, in syllables containing nasals, the 
reduced degree cannot differ from the normal form. 

2 Discovered by J*, de Saussure. 

3 The alternate presence and absence of prothesis must be due to the 
exintence of syntactical doublets. 
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(nom. pi.) cited by Festus; -bulo- suffix {8tarbiUvrm)=*'bl6'= 
Gk. -Oko-. 

2. Dissimilation. — In both languages, but especially in 
Latin, there is a marked tendency to interchange r and Z, in 
order to prevent two syllables containing the same liquid from 
following one another; e.g. saeclum sjid fulcrum, cercdlis and 
populdris (cf. however fllialis)j caeruleus^^caeluleus^ of. cael- 
um ; and even at a distance of two syllables apart, mllitUris, etc. 

3. Assimilation. — Latin I assimilates a preceding nasal or 
r : asellus = ^asen-lchs, cf . astn-u-s ; stella = ^ster-la^ cf . Gl? . 
a-o-TiJp, Germ, stern [Eng. star], etc. 

4. The groups a-p and fp, when medial, are assimilated to 
pp; when initial, they become p: pew (to flow) = *crpcF-<o, cf. 
Germ, stram [Eng. stream] ; priyvvpn (to break) = ^Fp-qyvvfii, cf . 
-^ol. fp^fis. Then the spelling was influenced by analogy, so 
that the rough breathing came to be regarded as the necessary 
appendage of initial p, and it was written there even where the 
etymology does not seem to demand it ; e.g, ipvia and pvo/mi, 

§ 2. Sonants (Vowels), 

(52) I.-E. f =Gk. ap (initial and final), pa ap (medial), Lat. 
or ur : Sk. fkSa-s (bear), Gk. apKTo-^, Lat. ur{c)su-8 ; Gk. KpaS-irj 
KopS-id (heart), Lat. gen. cdrd-is ; Gk. ^rr-op (liver), Lat. jec-ur 
= Sk. ydkrt, etc. 

I.-E. } (always medial) = Gk. Xa oA. (medial) = Lat. ol ul: Gk. 
T€-TAa-/A€v (we have borne), the same group t} in tol-lO and tull 
= Hll-l ; Lat. pel-Id, the same syllable reduced in pul-su-s — 
Gk. -TToX-To-? (hurled), etc. 

A liquid developed from a sonant is treated in every respect 
like a consonantal liquid under the same conditions. Thus 
ixO'p6'9 (enemy) has a derivative *ixOr-y<o (to hate), whence 
*ixOdp-y<i) and IxOoLpm ; and the gi'oup fil-yta (to throw, cf. the 
normal form of the root in /^cA-os, dart) becomes first ^fiaX-yta, 
then /JoAXft), just like orcXXo) {supra 39 C a and P). 

Indo-European also possessed long liquid sonants. [E.g, 
Gk. op, p(Hy Lat. ar, rd : 6p06-s = arduo-s, arrop-yv-iii, arptt^-Tos = 
stra-tu-s.] 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
CONSONANTS. 

(53) As several consonants which were originally explo- 
sives became spirants in Latin, it will be convenient first of 
all to take a general view of the consonants in each language. 

Section I. 

THE CONSONANTS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE SEPARATELY. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(54) Explosives, — Greek has nine explosives: namely, in 
each of the three classes (guttural, dental, labial), one voiced, 
one voiceless, and one voiceless aspirate: y, ic, x — ^> t? — 
/?, TT, ^. The three voiced consonants have, in modem Greek, 
become spirants (corresponding to y, English soft th, and v) ; 
but hardly any one denies that, in ancient Greek, they were 
pronounced like g^ cZ, 6, though this statement does not exclude 
the possibility of dialectical variations. The pronunciation of 
the voiceless consonants, fe, ^, p, presents no difficulty. 

The aspirates are now only spirants (corresponding to Germ, 
c^, English hard th, and /), and we also have become accustomed 
to pronounce <^ as /. This pronunciation however is incorrect, 
and we must beware of transferring to ancient Greek the 
modem pronunciation of the aspirates; for everything tends 
to show that x» ^j ^> were really voiceless aspirates ; that is to 
say, K, T, w, followed by 7i, as they are actually represented in 
those inscriptions in which H denotes the rough breathing, KH, 
IIH. It was only in very late Greek that the aspirate absorbed 
the explosive preceding it and coalesced with it into a spirant ; 
the change took place sooner in the case of ^ than of the 
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others, and yet, in the time of Quintilian, the pronunciation 
of <t> was still very different from that of /.^ This is proved 
also by the fact that the Latins never transliterated it by /; 
having no voiceless aspirates, they simply used the unaspirated 
voiceless consonants in those Greek words which they bor- 
rowed, AcilSs = 'A^iXX^, CorintO (Tab. Mumm.) = KoptvOio, 
purpura ='n-op<f>vpd; afterwards, aiming at greater precision, 
they wrote chy thy phj which however does not imply that they 
pronounced the h. In fact, one of the chief mistakes of the 
"barbarians" who mispronounced Greek consisted in not 
aspirating the aspirates, and Aristophanes delights to ridicule 
this tendency of theirs, when he brings them on the stage.^ 
This mispronunciation would be inconceivable if the pronun- 
ciation of the aspirated had been quite different from that of 
the unaspirated consonants. Lastly, combinations like d^* ov 
= 0.^ ov evidently require the pronunciation op' hU, and the 
group ^o- is written if/, just like wcr. 

These remarks do not exclude the possibility of particular 
dialects having treated the aspirates as spirants from ancient 
times. Indeed, we know that this was the case with in 
Laconian: <rL6s = 0€6sj and /Aovo-tSScf XoXci (Hesych.)= *fjLvOil^€i. 

2. Spirants, — Greek had three spirants: the voiceless 
dental o-, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental f, pro- 
nounced dz, zZy zd according to the dialect, but always regarded 
as a double letter, and arising from various phonetic combina- 
tions ; the voiced labial f, already studied as a semi-vowel. To 
these may be added the sound /i, represented by the rough 
breathing. 

§ 2. Latin. 

(55) 1. Explosives. Latin has only six explosives, the 
voiced and voiceless unaspirated consonant in each of the three 
classes. 

A. — Gutturals. The voiceless guttural is written k, c, or q; 
these three signs are exactly equivalent. The sign c is the 
most usual, and it is hardly necessary to observe that it was 

* Instit. Oral. xii. 10, 28. * Tliesmophor. 1001 seq. 
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pronounced k before all vowels ; the assibilation of c before i 
and e belongs to the Merovingian period. The archaic letter k 
was scarcely used except at the beginning of certain words^ 
especially before a, kalendae^ KartdgO, Lastly, q was written 
before consonantal w, and sometimes before vocalic w, jequr. 
The voiced guttural was in Old Latin written c, and this 
inconvenient spelling was retained in C and Cn., which are 
abbreviations of Gains and Onaeus respectively ; but in every 
other case the sign used was g^ which was pronounced before e 
and i in the same way as before a, o, u, 

B. — Dentals : t, d, T before i + vowel (terminations -tiOj 
-tins) was only assibilated at a very late period. 

C. — Labials : p, 6, which present no difficulty. 

2. Spirants. Besides h Latin had five spirants; namely, 
the voiced palatal j, already studied as a semi-vowel ; the voice- 
less dental s, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental, result- 
ing from the softening of this, also written s (z generally only 
in words borrowed from Greek) ; the voiceless labial /, arising 
from the Indo-European aspirated explosives ; and the voiced 
labial v, already studied as a semi-voweL 

Section II. 

THE ORIGINAL EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

(56) Indo-European probably had as many as sixteen ex- 
plosives, inasmuch as each of the four classes (velars, palatals, 
dentals, labials) included four consonants; namely, one voice- 
less, one voiceless aspirate, one voiced, and one voiced aspirate. 
From these sixteen explosives arose, on the one hand, the 
nine Greek explosives, on the other, the six Latin explosives^ 
together with h and/. 

§ 1. Velars. 

(57) I.-E. 5, qhy g gh. It is mainly Sanskrit which has ren- 
dered it possible to clearly distinguish the primitive velars from 
the palat;als.^ In certain European languages,^ including Greek 

> E.g, I.-E. q becomes in Sk. k or c, whereas I.-E. k is changed to the- 
spirant g. 
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and Latin, there was liable to be developed after tbe velars a 
labial sound, which may be represented by w, though it must 
be remembered that it was much less perceptible than the w 
already investigated. This change is a sporadic phenomenon, 
the irregular occurrence of which is still unexplained; but 
both in Greek and Latin it is much more common than the reten- 
tion of the pure guttural. 

1. I.-E. q. A, — Not labialized: =Gk. ic=Lat. c: Ka/wr-o-s 
(fruit) =I.-E. ^qrp-d-s (?), cf. Lat. carp^ (to pluck) and Germ. 
h€rh'8t='Eing. harvest. 

B. — Labialized : (a) Before nasals, liquids, dentals, and the 
vowel o = Gk. TT = Lat. qv: Gk. iro- (interrogative pronoun), 
Sk. kd-s^ cf. Lat. qul\ Gk. Xcwthd X€«r^a-9=L-E. *Uyq-0^ Lat. 
linqu-O llC'tus ; Gk. ircftTr-ro-s (fifth) =L-E. ^pinq-to-s (cf. ^crrc 
iri/Va)=Lat. qulnC'tvrS] Gk. ^-ap (liver) = Lat. jeC'Ur= 
*jeqiMir\^ Gk. lir-o-fuan. (to follow) = Lat. seqvrO-r^ etc. {fi) Be- 
fore e and i = Gk. t = Lat. qv : I.-E. *qe (and) = Gk. tc = Lat. qtie ; 
I.-E. *qi'S (who) = Gk. rt-s = Lat. qui-s = Osc. pis ; ^ I.-E. *pinqe 
(five)=Gk. 7rci^€3=Lat. qulnque] Gk. ti-o) (to punish) rt-o-ts 
(vengeance), cf. the same syllable deflected in irot-vi/=Zend 
kaena = I.-E. ^qoy-ndj etc. (y) Sometimes Gk. #c, especially before 
V, XvKa-9 contrasted with the Samnite word lupurS, which 
passed into Latin, and in the peculiar New Ionic ko-^ which 
replaces the old interrogative wo-^ the only form known to 
Homer. 

2. I.-E. qh : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. g, A. — Not labialized: =Gk. y=Lat. g: cf. Gk. 
ayiipd} (to assemble) = *d-y€f>-y<»), dyopa, and Lat. grex = *gr^g-8. 

B. — Labialized : In Latin always becomes gVj but initially 
this group is reduced to v, and medially before a consonant to 
^ ; in Greek, we find under the same conditions as for q : (a) the 
labial /S, cf. /Sopd (food) and vorO = *gvorarydj /JaiVw and veniO, 

^ The labialization disappears in Latin before a consonant and u, whence 
llctxUi quincttUf jecuTi and also secutus^ locutus^*loquutus. 

3 The Oscan labial justifies us in thinking that popina and palumbes, Latin 
•doublets of coquina and columbat are borrowed from Oscan. 

' Mo\. iri/xire is a new formation based on irifiTTos. On the other hand, 
phonetics would require the conjugation iirofiai, *^T6Tat, and the perfect of 
^Icj should be *r^-iroi-a. Analogy wrought great havoc in formations diverg- 
ing so widely from one another. 
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fiap-v-^ (=I.-E. *grr-'A'S) and gra-v-i-Sj a-fi€Cfi-^ (to exchange) 
and mig-rOj etc. ; (fi) the dental 8, cf. Dor. SiyXcrat (he wishes) 
contrasted with Lesb. jSoXXctoi, Lat. voIrd^^gvol-O;^ (y) 
sometimes the guttural, e.g, ywrj (woman) = Boeot. fiavdj cf. 
Goth. qinO [Eng. queen]. 

4. I,-E. gh. As a general rule, the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates become in Greek voiceless aspirates ; 
their treatment in Latin is much more complicated, and will 
receive special notice later on, the hints which follow being 
only provisional. 

A. — Not labialized :=Grk, x=I^at. h: I.-E. *ghend (to 
seize), Gk. (fut.) \€L(rofuii = *\€vB-<ro'ficuj (pres.) x^vS-aK-d), Lat. 
{pre-) JiendrO, 

B. — Labialized: Lat. hv medially, then the aspirate dis- 
appears (mvem=*m7iv-em), unless the group ^/iv is preceded 
by a nasal, in which case the g simply loses its aspiration 
(ninguitj it snows = *nifighv-i-t) ; / initially and before r ; in 
Greek, <^, d, x? according to the position : (a) I.-E. *ghen' (to 
strike, kill, cf. Sk. /ian-), Gk. <^ov-o-5 (murder), I-ttc-c^v-o-v With 
reduplication (I killed) ; vii^ (ace, snow), v€t<^€t ^ vt<^€t (it 
snows), cf. niveniy ninguit ()8) The same I.-E. *gh6n- in the 
normal form in 0€Lv<a = *0€V'yo} (I strike), cf. Lat. {of-yen-dO; 
Sk. ghar-mdrS (hot), Gk. depfio-^, Ocp-o^ (summer), Lat. with 
reduced syllable for-mvrS (hot), fur-nu-s (oven), etc. (y) Some- 
times x; ^-g- o^vx'^5 (gen.) = Lat. ungvri-Sy and e-Xax-v-s, cf. Lat. 
levis = Heh-v-i'S, 



§ 2. Palatals. 

(58) I.-E. A:, kh^ g, gh. To these, as to the non-labialized 
velars, correspond the three Greek gutturals and Latin c, g, h, 
and/. 

1. I.-E. fc=-Gk. ic=Lat. c: I.-E. "^nek (to die), Sk. nag-, 
Gk. v€K'V-^ v€ic-/3o-s (dead), Lat. nex=^*nSc-Sy nec-Oj noc-eO, etc. ; 

1 jSAos (dart) ought therefore to have been *di\os ; it has yielded to the 
influenoe of pd\\<a. 

3 We shonld expect *v€Ld€tt but the consonant of *pl</>a has caused the 
alteration. These observations might be extended ad infinitum. 
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I.-E. *d^km (ten)=Gk. 8€Ka=Lat. decern^ cf. Sk. ddga] Gk. 
KAihTo-9, Lat. (^n-)6•Z^^<w-J; Gk. iccp-as, cf. Lat. cor-nu. 

2. I.-E. kh (very rarey=Gk. x=Lat c. Cf. orxtfa)=*<rxt%« 
and Lat. scind-O^ Sk. chindd-mi (I tear). 

3. I.-E. ^=Gk. y=Lat. ^: I.-E. ^gOn-H or *^^ii-il (knee), 
Sk. Jdnw, Gk. yovv, Lat. ^enw ; I.-E. ^w^rg-o-m (work), Gk. 
^^pyovj cf. also ytyvoKricft) and (g)n08CO, ayo) and a^5, cyw and ego, 
apyos (white), dfyyvpo^j and arg-entum, etc 

4. I.-E. 5r7i=Gk. x> according to the law already known. 
The X of ancient Greek has become a simple spirant in modem 
Greek, and a similar change took place in pre-historic times in 
Latin, so that in Latin gh initially and medially is represented 
by a simple h,^ and even this was dropped in pronunciation and 
often in writing. After a nasal however the guttural remained, 
losing its aspiration, whence Latin g E.g. I.-E. ^dfigh-O 
(I press), Gk. ayx-o), Lat. ang-O ; I.-E. ^migh- (to make water, 
cf. Sk. mih'\ Gk. Q-^Ly^im, Lat. mHo=*meih'0 or *mei7i-y5, but 
ming-d without aspiration ; Gk. x^P^o? (grass), Lat. hortus ; Gk. 
€x<o=f€x-a) (to convey), the meaning of which has been pre- 
served at any rate in Homeric ox-o^ (chariot), cf. Sk. vdh-d^mi, 
Lat. t;67^-d and via (carriage roB.d) =*veia = *veh'ia; the same 
loss of h in ml=mihl, cf. Sk. mdhyam (to me). 



§ 3. Dentals, 

(59) L-E. f , th, d, dh ; Gk. r, 8, ^ ; Lat. t, d, /. 

1. I.-E. t=Gk. T=Lat. t: Gk. rpcc^j Lat. trSs, Gk. t€«/cii = 
*T€v-y<a, Ta-To-s=*T^-To-s, Lat. ten-do f ten-tttrS ; Gk. en (besides), 
Lat et'j Gk. Ir-os (year), Lat. vet-tts, etc. Gk. t before t is 
assibilated and becomes o- in all dialects, except Doric ^ and 
Boeotian : e.g. SCSumti (he gives). Dor. StSohrt, Sk. dddoti, Lat. 
fremonti (?) ; irXowrios (rich). Dor. irXovrto^, cf. ttAoOtos; -on-, 
suffix of feminine nouns of action, )8a-<rt-s, ^u-<n-«, etc., in 
Sk. -ti'j in Lat. -ti" in g^ns^^gen-ti-s, pars=*par'ti'8 (ace. 

1 The cases in which an initial / alternates with an h, e.g. folus holm 
(vegetable), may be due to Sabine doublets. Cf. however fu-nd-o and 

X^-«=*X^<^«» ftOr. (-XV-TO. 

^ There are however nomeroos instances of assibilation in Doric. 
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par-ti-my adv.), and with a secondary suffix in nouns in -ft-5.^ 
The group or however remains unchanged, e,g, ic-rC (he is), 
7ri(r-ri-9 (faith) =*irti0-Tt-«, cf. ttci^o). The numerous cases in 
Ionic-Attic in which t has not been assibilated before t may 
generally be attributed to the disturbing influence of analogy.^ 

2. I.-E. th cannot be restored with any certainty except in 
the suffix of the second pers. sing, of the perfect : Sk. vit-tha 
(thou knowest), hence I.-E. ^w&ydrtha^ corresponding to which 
Greek has 6 and Latin (much corrupted however) a simple t : 
FoLO'-Oa vld'is-tl. 

3. I.-E. d=Ok, 8=Lat. d. To the examples already given 
(So/Aos domuSf SwTcop ddtor, oTSa vldl^ otc.) may be added Scf-to-s 
and dex'tevy S6\'Os (trick) and dol-u-8 {8SdulO = *8e dolOj with- 
out fraud), i8ta)=(rft8-i<o and sudO, cf. Germ, schtoitzen [Eng. 
sweat]y /3paSv^=fir^v-9y Sk. mrdiiSj and mollis = *7nold-V'i'8, cf. 
T/Svs and sudvis. We see from the last instance that Lat. Id 
becomes U, The same is the case with Lat. dl : sella (chair) 
= *sed-laj cf. sed-eO and eB-o^, Sometimes a simple d appears 
under the form I in Latin, which must be due to a mixture 
of dialects : lacru-^nuty arch, dacrvrmaj Gk. SaKpv ; oledy odor ; 
lingua =*dingiui=l,'E. *dnghwd, cf. Eng. tongtiCj Germ. 
zunge; sol-urrij 18-a^os (soil), and cOn-sul-es (those who sit 
together), ex-sul {=qui extra sedet), etc. Greek does not seem 
to be exempt from this change ; for the borrowed word UlyssSs 
perhaps comes from some Doric dialect of Magna GrsBcia in 
which 'OSvororcvs was pronounced *^OXv<r<rq^,^ 

4. I.-E. dh=:Gtk. ^ = Lat. / initially. When medial, prae- 
Italic /, which is kept in other dialects, cannot remain in 
Latin ; when arising from I.-E. dh, it generally becomes simple 
d ; but after u or v, before Z, and before or after r, it becomes 
6, in the same way as / arising from hh (infra). 

1 Notice that this saffix in its torn has been assibilated in the Bomanoo 
languages. 

2 For example, in declension, when r was not followed by i, it remained. 
Hence the proper declension would be 0{?<ris *<f>&r€os—*<p6T€y-os; but the 
analogy of (p^ais produced <p6ff€os (p^creuts. On the other hand, the analogy 
of </>dT€OS restored the forms ^rts, fArjTiSy etc. So also the Greek locatives 
<p4povri, 6v5fMTit etc., are to be explained by the analogy of ^epoira, 6v6fjuiTot. 

3 *0\vTr€iLfs is found in an inscription on an Attic vase ; still it is possible 
that the corruption Ulysses is of purely Latin origin. 

F 
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A.— Initial : I.-E. *dhS' (to suckle), Sk. dhdy-Orti, Gk. OrfXri, 
^-A.v-s, Lat. fS'lGrre^ fS-mina^ fl-lius^ etc. ; Gk. ^fto-s, Lat. 
fU-w/UrBy cf. Sk. dhu-mdrs ; Gk. rt-Orj-fUj ^€-to-s, Lat. fa-ci-O, of. 
Sk. dd-dha-mif etc. 

B. — Medial, Lat. <i: I.-E. ^hhiydh-O (I persuade, believe), 
Gk. 7r€t^-o) = *<^€t»-(i>, Lat. ftdrd = *ftf'0] L-E. ^m^dh-y-os, Sk. 
mddh-yarSf Gk. /xicrcos = ^fjiW-yo-Sj Osc. mefiai (in media), Lat. 
mec^zi^-s = *mef-i(h8, 

G,— Medial, Lat. 6: L-E. *owdhr (teat), Gk. o^a/), Lat. il6er 
^*oufer, cf. Germ. 6w<er [Eng. vdder]; suffixes of nouns de- 
noting instrument, Gk. -^Ao-, ^wr-^Ao-v (sacrificial instrument), 
Lat. -ftt^Zo- = *-5Zo-, starbulvr^m, and Gk. -^po-, apSpo-v (joint), Lat. 
-5ro-, fld'hnHfn (blast), cf. Osc. Vend-fro-m (perhaps " hunting- 
land ") ; L-E. *irudhrT&'S (red), Gk. i-pvO-po-^, Lat. ruber = *ru&- 
ro-s, cf. mf'VrSf which was probably borrowed from another 
dialect, etc. 



§ 4. Labials. 

(6o) L-E. Pj ph, h, bh ; Gk. ^, )8, <^ ; Lat. p, 6, /. 

1. L-E. p = Gk. w = Lat. p: Gk. wa-nyp, Lat. parter; Gk. 
TTCT'O-fKu (to fly), Lat. ^6^-5; Gk. ctttci, Lat. sep^ew = L-E. 
*8dptm ; Gk. vircp, Lat. «ti^2?€r ; Gk. tpTrm^ Lat. serp-^ (to creep). 
Lat. ^t^fn^t^ = L-E. pifiqe (Gk. ttcktc), cogt*5 = *quSquo = 
*peqvrO (Gk. wia-a-u) = ^viK-yo) and irhma = ^weqw-yia), bibO = *pibO 
(Sk. pi-bd-mi), are instances of sporadic corruption due to the 
assimilation of the first syllable to the second. 

2. L-E. jp/i : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. b (very rare) = Gk. p = Lat. b : cf. fidpp-aipo-^ (one who 
speaks an unintelligible language) and balb-^UrS (stammering) ; 
perhaps Tt'Oaip-ioa-a-iJii (to work) and falher (artisan). 

4. I.-E. 67i = Gk. ^ = Lat. /, which remains initially and 
becomes b medially: I.-E. *bMr'0 (I bear), Sk. bhdr-a-mi, 
Gk. ^€/)-<i), Lat./6r-5; Sk. bhU (to be), Gk. <^v-<i), Lat. fu-t; Sk. 
bhrdtar- (brother), Gk. ffipaTiup, Lat. frdter ; Gk. a/A<^t (around), 
Lat. amb-lre^ cf. Osc. amfret (ambiunt); Gk. aX<j^6'^ (white 
leprosy), Lat. aUnurS (white), Umbr. alfu^ cf. the proper names 
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Albius ^ndiAlfius] Lat. ti-hl^ st-6l = Umbr. tefe^ se/e; = Osc. tifei^ 
sifeij cf. Sk. tiirbhyam (to thee), etc.^ 

§ 6. Supplementary Laws. 

(6i) 1. Deaspiration. In Greek, as in Sanskrit, two 
consecutive syllables cannot begin with an aspirate ; hence the 
first loses its aspiration: I.-E. ^hMydhrO^ Lat. fld-O^ Gk. 
ir€t^-a)2 = *^€i^-o); I.-E. *bhudh' (to ask, know), Sk. b6dh-a4i 
(he observes), huddhd- (learned), Gk. i-wvO-o-firfv (I asked) ; Gk. 
l-^v, passive i-ri-Orj-v (I was placed) ; Gk. Opii (hair) = *OpiX'h 
gen. sing. TpiX'6s=^*0piX'6s, but loc. pi. OpL$i; Gk. rpiijy^ (to 
nourish) = *^p€<^<D, cf. the fut. ^pc^w and perf. T€'Opafi'fAai = 
*Oi'dr<lyfjLai ; €x-o> (I hold, have) = *?x-w = *<r€X(D, cf. Sk. sdh-d-mi, 
aor. €-(rx-o-v,^ and fut. Ifw; in compounds, iKexupld (truce) = 
*€X€-x€t/t)ta ; reduplication of the voiceless aspirate by means of 
the corresponding non-aspirated consonant, in the present and 
perfect, Kixdvutj rc^ctica, TTt^avorica), etc. 

To this phenomenon is perhaps due the Greek d- copulative, 
often used instead of d-, which is the only regular form in this 
ftinction, inasmuch as it represents the primitive group *sm- ;* 
e.g. a-Opoo^ (crowded together, dense) = d-^/odo-s = *sm-^pdo-9, 
cf. diraf, awa^j etc. It is even possible that the aspirate some- 
times produced the same effect at a distance of two syllables : 
a-Xoxo-s (wife, cf. A.^o5, bed); and from these cases analogy 
may have transferred the smooth breathing to cases where the 
rough breathing ought to have remained, e.g. d-Kotrt-s (wife), 
dicd\<w^o-9, etc.° 

The very rare cases in which two aspirated syllables follow 
one another occur either in compounds whose formation dates 
from a period later than the operation of this law, e.g. opvl- 
Bo-Bripar^ (bird-catcher), or in forms contaminated through a 

* The strict character of these correspondences throws saspicion on the 
connexion of Lat. herb a and Gk. <f>opp^ (fodder). 

^ The same role holds good even when the second aspirate afterwards 
disappeared : irt<rr6j, vlffra. 
' <rx is of coarse the reduced form of the syllable <r6x. 

* *«wi is the reduced form of *«em- (one), «tfpra 41 and 49, 8. 

' On the other hand, if &0p6os (Att.) is not an iDCorrect form, it must owe 
its rough breathing to the analogy of diras, &T\6ot. 
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very natural process of analogy, e,g, ixvOrf (it was poured), 

cf. ^x}""*^} ®*^' 

It is hard to explain the deaspiration of the second aspirate 
instead of the first in the type XvOriri (be loosed) = *Xv-^i7-^i. 
The most probable explanation is that XvOrp-i, for *Xv-n7-^t is 
due to the analogy of the third person kvO-qro). 

(62) 2. Assimilation. We may distinguish two chief 
cases of assimilation : A. — the explosive does not change its 
nature, but a voiceless consonant is replaced by the corre- 
sponding voiced consonant, or vice versd ; B. — the explosive is 
changed to a nasal or spirant. 

A. — (a) As a general rule, in Greek and Latin, a voiced 
followed by a voiceless consonant becomes voiceless, and a 
voiceless followed by a voiced consonant becomes voiced, and 
the evidence of the grammarians justifies us in asserting that 
this change regularly took place in pronunciation, even when 
not denoted in writing : Gk. cyjStjSafwv (inscr.), usual spelling 
€ic/3t^af cDv, icaTnrccrc (he fell) = *#caT ttcctc, with assimilation of the 
dental to the labial, but Ka^PaXe (he threw down), etc. ; Latin 
prefixes ap- and op- in ap-erid and op-erid^ but db-dUcGj oh- 
ducOj sub-dUcOf etc , and the wrong spelling ob-tineO did not 
prevent the pronunciation optineO, ^ Hence these prepositions 
as used separately (cf. Gk. dTro, vtto), must be regarded as syn- 
tactical doublets ; the Latins first said regularly db domo^ 
sub gremioy then through analogy ab urbe, sub iove ; but in 
spite of the spelling, they never ceased to pronounce sup caelOy 
sup t^cto,^ 

(P) In accordance with the same law, the groups, Gk. ycr, 
Lat. gSj become ko-, ks, written i and x ; Gk. jSo-, Lat. bs, become 
TTcr (written if/) and ps : Gk. <t>\6i (flame), cf. gen. </>Xoy-os ; Lat. 
i'SXj cf. gen. reg-is] Gk. </>X«/r (vein), cf. gen. </>X€j8-ds; Lat. 
pleps (written plebs\ cf gen. pUb-is ; scrlb-6j but scrip-sly 
scrlp'tu-Sj etc. 

(y) So also the Greek groups <^ and xo" are written ij/ and ^, 

^ In French also abcls is pronounced apc^s ; obteniTt optenir^ etc. 

2 Of. also the Homeric forms kAjc Kc^aXiJv, Kdi,y y6vvy {f^^dXKeip (II. xix. 80), 
and many others. In Latin inscriptions the spellings set, aputy etc., are 
often found, not only before a voiceless consonant, but in other cases also ; 
the Latins said apvt te, set contra^ and hence aput me, set mihi, etc. 
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whicli seems to show that the first letter loses its aspiration, 
as is alsa presupposed by the initial aspirates of c^o) and Bpoffia. 
It must however be observed that in the old Attic alphabet, in 
which the double consonants had not yet been developed, these 
groups were always written <j>(r and xo-, whatever their origin. 

(8) In Greek a non-aspirated explosive, when followed by an 
aspirated explosive, becomes aspirated : Xcwr-w ^-Xcm^^, o-TifcD 
= *oTiy-ya) i-<rrix'0rjj etc. This assimilation however seems to 
have existed merely in writing ; the first explosive must have 
been a simple voiceless consonant. 

(c) Before a nasal, a voiceless guttural becoomes voiced : Gk. 
Trpaar<r(i> = *7rpaK'yia, Trpayfm, Ppi^^ (tO moisten), perf. pi-fipcy- 
jjLOL ; Lat. sec-dre (to cut), sSg-menturW., etc.^ 

(^ These regular alternations of voiced, voiceless, and aspi- 
rated consonants in formations obviously related to one another 
naturally gave rise to analogical confusions, which caused each 
sound to spread outside its proper sphere. Thus, by the side of 
dXXaTTa)=*dXXa#c-y(i>, we find the aor. pass. rjXkdy-rf'V and the sub- 
stantive dAAay-17, based on the regular ^\Xay-/xat ; 7r/oay-/xa gave 
rise to a perfect Trc-Trpdy-a, and the aspirated perfects of Attic 
and the icoiny (Ti-rpl<f>-a from rpC/B-u}, Trc-TrXcx-a from ttXck-o)) 
are doubtless due to analogy. We need only compare apir-ai 
apTT-ay-os with the other Greek nouns in -af, which form their 
genitive in -aK-09, and with the Latin nouns of the same type, 
vor-Ox -dC'is, to be convinced that in the Greek word the 
voiced guttural cannot be original ; on the other hand, vor-dg-d 
(whirlpool), which is connected with vordx, seems to point to 
a primitive declension *vorac6 ^vordg'^nis, the g being after- 
wards introduced by analogy, into the nominative. So again 
the guttural of pdx pdc-is was softened quite regularly in 
pangO (to fix, fasten, cf. m^y-vv-fu), which doubtless arose from 
^paonOj later *pafign6 {infra\ and this softening in its turn 
was wrongly extended to pe-pig-l, A very slight acquain- 
tance with either language will suffice to furnish many other 
examples. 

(63) B. — (a) In Greek and Latin, a guttural or labial explo- 

1 Gi also dig-nu-s as contrasted with die-er-e or rather dec-et^ and see 
the further investigatioii of this gattural later on. 
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sive followed by a nasal is changed to a nasal of tlie same class. 
In the case of a guttural, the change is not denoted in writing ; 
but the grammarians inform us dlgrnis and ignOscO were pro- 
nounced dlUnnSj I'hnOscDj and there is the same reason for think- 
ing wpay/ia was pronounced irpaHfia ; the well-known dialectical 
spellings ylvofuu ylvwa-Kia are directly due to the pronunciation 
yiUvo/uu, which sooner or later superseded ylyvo/jLot. Pm and 
bm = mm ; Gk. o/x/xara (eyes) = *o7r-/taTa, cf. Lesb. ^wwara and 
perf. oTTowra ; Gk. perf . Ti'Tpl/jL-fuu from rptjS-u), yc-ypa/it-fuu from 
ypd<l>-<o; Lat. summus^^sup-mo^ from sup-er, submoveO and 
summoveOy etc. Pn (unchanged in Greek) and bn=mn: Gk. 
afjLvos (lamb) = *dj8-vo-s, the fi representing the velar guttural of 
I.-E. ^ag-nd-s^ which is found in the Latin word ag-nvrS ; Gk. 
a-efi'O'fjitu (to venerate), and o-c/x-vo-s, but vtitos (sleep); Lat. 
8omnu8=*8op-n(h8, Scib-lnl and Sam-niu-m^ scah-ellvrm and 
scam-mvrm (bench), etc. This law was often modified by the 
influence of analogy. 

{P) Every dental explosive followed by an 8 is completely 
assimilated to it: Gk. loc. pi. 7ro(r(rt = *7ro8-(rt; perf . TrcTrvo-o-at 
(thou hast learned, thou knowest)=*7r€-7n;^-crat ; cXttis (hope) 
= *€X7rt(rs=*€\7r-t8-s: Lat. concor8=^*con'Cordr8j mlU8 (gen. 
viib-it'is) = *mile88 ^ = mtl-H-Sj etc. 

(y) The Latin groups r/, df^ bf, etc., become ff, e.g. efferd 
= *eC'fero (Gk. ck), afferOj offer^^ etc. 

(64) 3. Reduction of Groups of Consonants. 

A. — The most remarkable instance of this kind of reduction 
is furnished in Latin by the group tst, which must have been 
developed, before Greek and Latin yet existed, from the meeting 
of a dental explosive with a L For from foiS-a we should have 
regularly had 2nd sing. ^foiS-Oa^ 2nd pi. *fi8-T€, and Greek has 
oTaOa toT€, which presuppose the intermediate forms ^folra-Oa 
*ftTOT€, with parasitic a-. In this case the first dental is assimi- 
lated to the (T, and so in the end the result is the same as if it 
had been originally changed to <r before a dental ; indeed, the 
law is often stated in this form, which is quite admissible in 
Greek taken by itself.* But in Latin the phenomenon is much 

^ The last syllable is still sometimes scanned as long in Plaatas. 

3 This <T was afterwards extended by analogy to positions where it was 
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more complicated, as will be obvious at once from the contrast 
between *qvxit'tvr8^ which would be the regular participle, and 
quassus, which is the real participle of quat-iO, 

The process is as follows : ^quat-to-s with the sigmatic in- 
sertion became ^quatstos ; then the group tst was reduced to 
ss, except before r, when the group was reduced to st ; finally, 
after a long vowel, the group ss was reduced to a single 8 : cf . 
qicdsstis, clatcstrum=*clatidr(s)tro-m and clausus=*claussus, 
and the double spelling catissa and cavsa. This explains the 
origin of the numerous Latin participles in -surS and -sUrvrS, 
and the substantives in -sor (sudsor) and in -sura (mensUra),^ 

B. — In Latin the initial groups spl and stl are reduced to a 
simple I: liSn^ (spleen), Gk. <r7rX^v; archaic stlls stlocu-s^ in 
later Latin lis locus. The same is the case with tl, when 
initial : IdtvrS (borne) = Gk. rXiy-ro-s, from rXa-u). When medial, 
tl becomes cZ, if, as is very probable, the noims of instrument 
in -cZo- -culch correspond to the Greek neuters in -tXo-. The 
groups tc and tp are reduced to cc and pp : ac-currOj ap-peto ; 
so also pc becomes cc, oo-currO. 

C. — Among the other most important reductions in Latin 
may be mentioned : (a) The loss of the group cs before every 
voiced consonant, with compensatory lengthening, S-luO ^- 
gredio-Tj etc. (=^a?), subtemen ( wef t) = *-^^a;-m6n, etc. ()8) The 
simple loss of an explosive in too complicated groups : discO 
^*dioscO^ cf. di-diC'lj so also in Greek Si8acrico)=*8i-8aK-o'Ka), 
cf. fut. SiSafu); posed =*porC'ScOj cf. prec-o-r;^ perf. sparsl 
= ^sparg-slj cf . sparg-dj and many others. 

(65) 4. Final Explosives. Greek does not allow the 
presence of any explosive at the end of a word ; all final 
explosives disappear without compensation: voc. ava=*avaKT, 
cf . avttKT-os gen. ; nom. ydXa (milk) = *yaXaKT, cf. yd\aKT-os ; 

not required for phonetic reasons: thus (rre produced (Att.) ta-ficv^tdfieVf 
and the regular ^-<rx«»'-Tat (=* *^-(rxtS-rai) is reflected in (-<Txi(T-fiai;in iJKov(rTai 
for *'f}Kov-Tal (d/coiJw) the (t has not even this justification. 

1 Of course this termination also was spread by analogy outside its proper 
sphere: sparsus (for ^sparc-tu-s) on the analogy of sparsi, etc. So also 
pulsus for *puZ-«u-« = iraX-r6-s, lapsus ^ etc. (cf. the regular scriptus). 

3 The group is retained in splendere and the kindred words ; why? 

3 pore is the reduced grade of the syllable prect cf. Sk. pxcchdmi^*pfk- 
ska-mi. 
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3rd sing. ?\€yc=*cXey-€T, cf. Lat. leg-it ; 3rd pi. €\€yov=*e\cy-oKr, 
cf. leg-unt] abl. adv. ovna (8o)=*oiIto)8, cf. 0. Lat. is-tOd, etc. 
The numerous cases in which this final 8 seems to be repre- 
sented by s — e.g, the doublet outws and all the adverbs in -cos 
derived from adjectives, KaX(oq=^KaXu)S, cf. Lat. certd — must be 
due to the existence of syntactical doublets.^ 

Latin only drops the last explosive in a final group, e.g. 
lac = *lact. Final d however, which remains after a short 
vowel, sed, aptid, quod, is dropped in the classical period after 
a long vowel: abl. eqiiO=*eqiiOd, marl = *marld, imper. legitO 
= *legitddj cf. Gk. c^cpc-rw and Sk. bhdrortat. This d is still 
found in all old inscriptions, and the metre often requires its 
restoration in Plautus. 

(66) 5. The Aspirates in Latin. The fate of the 
aspirates in Latin is remarkable. It is not unnatural that gh 
should be changed by deaspiration to g, or that, on the other 
hand, the aspiration should prevail, thus changing it to h. 
The transition from initial dh and bh to /was effected through 
the intermediate stages of th and ph ; for ph easily becomes /, 
as is shown by Greek <^, and th pronounced as a spirant 
(Eng. th) is equally near to /.^ But it is less easy to under- 
stand why Latin medial / should go back again, sometimes to 
dy sometimes to b. It is probable that this took place at a 
time when the medial sound had not yet become /, but had 
reached, say, the stage of th or some other sound closely akin to 
it ; at this point the further development of the sound in Oscan 
and Umbrian took the direction of/, whereas in Latin it took a 
different direction. 

Section III. 

PRIMITIVE SPIRANTS. 

(67) Besides the spirants y and tc?, which have already been 
treated of in so far as they appear as semi-vowels, and some 

* In *ydd (wf), when standing alone, the S would fall away ; but a com- 
bination like *y6d toy (as to thee) necessarily gave *y6t8toyt Gk. &s rot, 
supra 64 A. 

3 The modern Greek Qeddotpos has become in Russian Fidor, Cf. also the 
^olic ifyfip^Oiip 
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sounds whose existence is more problematical, and which may 
therefore be neglected, the Indo-European language possessed 
only the two dental or sibilant spirants 8 and z. Moreover, as 
the voiced spirant only arose through the assimilation of the 
voiceless spirant to a following voiced consonant, they may 
both be studied under the same heading, provided we bear 
in mind that the groups a-fi (a-peyvvfu), ay {fu<ryii}\ <r8 (always 
in -ZEolic instead of {) are equivalent in pronunciation to 26, 
zg^ zd. 

The treatment of the primitive sibilant varied considerably 
according to its position. 

§ 1. Initial s. 

(68) 1. Before a vowel, 8 remains in Latin and becomes 
h (rough breathing) in Greek: twra septem^ IpTna serpO, €809 
sededj dTrXoo?^ simpUXj etc. This law is most strictly ob- 
served. Initial <r in Greek always arises from an earlier 
group of consonants, not from 8, Thus, in the case of o-cvu) (to 
put in motion) = *cro'€vo) (cf. aor. i-a-irv-fjLrjv^ we must restore 
I.-E. ^qyUj a form indicated by the Sk. cyu ; in a-ep-o-fmi (to 
worship), the initial group was ty ; in craXo^ (swell), probably 
sw, cf. Germ. schweUen [Eng. swell] ;^ in a-vs (swine) = vs, Lat. 
sUs, the restoration of the <r may be due to the oblique cases, in 
which it would be retained in old Greek, as, for example, in the 
genitive *crf-os. 

2. Before a semi-vowel. The initial groups sy (very rare) 
and sw are changed to the rough breathing in Greek, €i=*(rf€$ 
(six), the pronoun l^*(r?€^ cf. €05 = *<rcfos, Lat. suus, Sw must 
have passed through the intermediate stage of wh, as is proved 
by the spelling fii found in inscriptions, and by the necessity 
of reading fc Foi in many verses of Homer. In Latin, the 
semi-vowel simply disappears, seXj sS; cf. however supra 40 Cc 

3. Before a nasal or liquid. As sw becomes wh, so in 
Greek sr becomes r/i, written p ; in Latin the group sr always 

1 For the sporadic loss of the rough breathing of. supra 61. 

2 As, however, initial »w is changed to the rough breathing (infra), the 
form ffdXos could in any case be only a syntactical doublet used after a vowel. 
Cf. the Homeric compound KwiaaXoSj which ought to be read KoyUra-aXos 
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3rd sing. ?X€yc=*eX€y-€T, cf.Lat. leg-it ; 3rd pi. €\€yov=*e\ey-oKr, 
cf. leg-unt\ abl. adv. ovna (8o)=*oiIto)8, cf. 0. Lat. is-tOdj etc. 
The numerous cases in which this final 8 seems to be repre- 
sented by s — e.g, the doublet ovtws and all the adverbs in -ws 
derived from adjectives, #caAa>s=*#caAa)8, cf. Lat. cert^ — must be 
due to the existence of syntactical doublets.^ 

Latin only drops the last explosive in a final group, e,g, 
lOc^Hact, Final d however, which remains after a short 
vowel, sed^ apud^ quod, is dropped in the classical period after 
a long vowel: abl. €quO=r*eqtiOd, 7narl = *marld^ imper. legitO 
= *legitddj cf. Gk. <f>€pf,Tia and Sk. hhdrortdt. This d is still 
found in all old inscriptions, and the metre often requires its 
restoration in Plautus. 

(66) 5. The Aspirates in Latin. The fate of the 
aspirates in Latin is remarkable. It is not unnatural that gh 
should be changed by deaspiration to ^, or that, on the other 
hand, the aspiration should prevail, thus changing it to h. 
The transition from initial dh and hh to /was effected through 
the intermediate stages of th and ph ; for ph easily becomes /, 
as is shown by Gfreek <^, and th pronounced as a spirant 
(Eng. th) is equally near to /.^ But it is less easy to under- 
stand why Latin medial / should go back again, sometimes to 
dy sometimes to h. It is probable that this took place at a 
time when the medial sound had not yet become /, but had 
reached, say, the stage of th or some other sound closely akin to 
it ; at this point the further development of the sound in Oscan 
and Umbrian took the direction of/, whereas in Latin it took a 
different direction. 

Section III. 

PRIMITIVE SPIRANTS. 

(67) Besides the spirants y and ti?, which have already been 
treated of in so far as they appear as semi-vowels, and some 

* In *ydd (wf), when standing alone, the 5 would fall away ; but a com- 
bination like *y6d toy (as to thee) necessarily gave *y6t8toyt Gk. &s rot, 
supra 64 A. . 

3 The modern Greek Qe6d(apot has become in Russian Fidor, Cf. also the 
^olic <fyfip = 6if}p 
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sounds whose existence is more problematical, and which may 
therefore be neglected, the Indo-European language possessed 
only the two dental or sibilant spirants 8 and z. Moreover, as 
the voiced spirant only arose through the assimilation of the 
voiceless spirant to a following voiced consonant, they may 
both be studied under the same heading, provided we bear 
in mind that the groups (rfi {aPeyvvfu)^ ay (/murycj), cr8 (always 
in -ZEolic instead of {) are equivalent in pronunciation to zb, 
zg, zd. 

The treatment of the primitive sibilant varied considerably 
according to its position. 

§ 1. Initial s. 

(68) 1. Before a vowel, 8 remains in Latin and becomes 
h (rough breathing) in Greek: cwra septem^ Ipina serpO, cSos 
sedeO, avkoos^ simpleXj etc. This law is most strictly ob- 
served. Initial <r in Greek always arises from an earlier 
group of consonants, not from 8, Thus, in the case of o-cvw (to 
put in motion) = *cro-€vo) (cf. aor. i-a-crv-fjLrjv), we must restore 
I.-E. *qyu, a form indicated by the Sk. cyu ; in o-ep-o-fmL (to 
worship), the initial group was ty ; in craA.os (swell), probably 
siOj cf. Germ. schweUen [Eng. swell] ;^ in aUs (swine) = vs, Lat. 
sUSj the restoration of the <r may be due to the oblique cases, in 
which it would be retained in old Greek, as, for example, in the 
genitive *(rf'6s. 

2. Before a semi-vowel. The initial groups sy (very rare) 
and sw are changed to the rough breathing in Greek, If =*(rf€^ 
(six), the pronoun l=*<T?i^ cf. €os=*orcfos, Lat. suus, Sw must 
have passed through the intermediate stage of wh^ as is proved 
by the spelling fcf found in inscriptions, and by the necessity 
of reading fc foi in many verses of Homer. In Latin, the 
semi-vowel simply disappears, sex^ sS; cf. however supra 40C«.n 

3. Before a nasal or liquid. As sw becomes whj sgj^^^ 
Greek sr becomes r/i, written p ; in Latin the group sr Skare with 

1 For the sporadic loss of the rough breathing of. supra 61. ' 

2 As, however, initial »w is changed to the rough breathing ' 
form ffdXos could in any case be only a syntactical doublet used a 
Cf. the Homeric compound Kwt<ra\oSt which ought to be read Kf 
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becomes /r^: piyos=*<rpiyos, Lat. /rf^-ws. The other groups 
are assimilated respectively to U, mm, nUj which at the be- 
ginning of a word naturally become Z, w, and n ; but in the 
Homeric poems the metre often compels us to restore the 
etymological reduplication. E,g, Lat. lUhricu-s (slippery), cf. 
Germ, schlilpfen [=Eng. slip] ; Gk. /x€t-8ta-<u (to smile), cf. Sk. 
smi (to laugh, admire) [Eng. smile], Lat. ml-rvrS ; Gk. fiU 
=*cr/ui-ta, fern, of *sem-(one) ; Gk. vt<^, Lat. niv-em (ace), cf. 
Germ, schnee, Eng. snow; Lat. nd-re (to swim), Sk. snd-mi, 
etc. It must however be observed that initial cr/x is not un- 
common in Greek : we know of the forms afxv^- 6 fivs (Hesych.), 
(TfXLKpo^, doublet of fUKpo^y etc., variations not yet explained. 

4. Before a consonant initial s remains unchanged: Gk. 
oTop'VV'fUj (nreCpit), a-fiivvvfiL ; Lat. scandO, std, spSrO, etc. Some- 
times however in Greek, e,g, rey-os (covering) Wy-o) (to cover) 
by the side of o-rcyos o-rcyo) (Sk. sthag), and very often in Latin, 
the initial consonant can be proved to have fallen away : cav-eo 
(to beware), cf. Germ, schau-en (to look at attentively) [Eng. 
show], hence for *scat?-e5 ; tegO, toga, tSgula (tile), cf. o-Teyo) ; 
falld, cf. o'<t>a\X<i} (to throw down), and Sk. sphdl-d-mi (to 
throw). These apparent exceptions are generally regarded as 
syntactical doublets.^ 

§ 2. Medial s. 

(69) 1. Between vowels. Before the historic period of 
Greek,^ intervocalic s, like initial s, passed into h, and then 
disappeared without leaving any trace of its existence. In 
Latin intervocalic s is still found in some of the oldest remains, 
e,g, Lases = LarSs (Carm. Arv.) j but at this period it was no 
longer pronounced as s, it had already passed into the sound 
of z, as is shown by Oscan transcriptions, such as egmazum 

treaLThe intermediate stage is thr (Eng. th) ; cf. sv^a 66. 

a phrase like corpus arma *8tegont, the s was pronoanoed, but in pro- 

* In *gg arma corptts *8tegont, the two «*s became one ; hence the mistaken 
bination ^.there was a word *tegont, which was afterwards transferred to other 
supra 64 A.^o. 

^ The mocht therefore beware of restoring, in an Homeric form for example, 
^olic 0ijp = ^'ijntervocalic a. 
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(rerum), and from thence to lingual r;^ in fact, the only 
difference between the two consists in the quivering of the 
tongue, already described. 

The loss in Greek and rhotacism in Latin of inter* 
vocalic 8 forms one of the most constaut laws established 
by phonetics. From the multitude of examples it may be 
enough to mention: Gk. subj. (Horn.) €a)=*l<r'a) (I may be), Att. 
w, Lat. fut. er-d=*e8'^; Gk. *y€i'-€<r-os (gen. of yci^-o?, cf. Sk. 
jdn-as-as)^ whence ycvcos and yci^ovs, Lat. generis =*gSn'S8'S8; 
Gk. aiSwSf gon. ai8o0s=at8oo9=*ai8-o<r-os, Lat. arb08j gen. 
arhoris = ^arh-ds-is ; Gk. gen. pi. xaipaaav \(Uip<ov = *\(opara'iavj 
Lat. teiTd-rum ; Gk. fivs /av-os, Lat. mUr-is ; Gk. nom. pi. neut. 
ft€ifa)=*/ui€iCoa=*/x€i2-oo'-a, Lat. mdj()ra=*mdh-jdS'ay^ etc. In 
Latin, analogy generally introduced the r into the termination 
of the nominative : cf. the doublets honds and hondr^ arbd8 and 
arbdVj the abstract nouns in -dr, dolor, labor, etc., and the com- 
paratives m<J/dr=*7n(Jj5s ; but the 8 remains in the nom.-acc. 
neut. majvs=*maj68y Gk. /xetfwv fxtilov. 

Hence we might expect never to find, either in Greek or 
Latin, an 8 between two vowels. There are however many 
cases of this in both languages, but they never arise from a 
primitive intervocalic 8, Phonetically, they may usually be 
traced to a regular reduction of the historical group ss, fx4(Tos= 
fiia-aos, causa=cav^8a,^ or to Greek t assibilated before i, </>ucris 
= *<^vns ; in other cases their origin is simply analogical. Thus 
the intervocalic <r of Pcva-Cv, vavo-tV, iinrouriv (cf . the oblique case 
of the dual tmrouv) seems to have been restored on the model 
of TTocra-Cvy <f>k&ffivy Opi&v, where the <r, not being intervocalic, re- 
mained ; so also we have Xvcna Ikwra (instead of *\vm *€\i;a) and 
all similar futures and aorists, because of Xctj/fw lortf a and other 
forms, where the a- was regularly kept. The remaining instances 
of intervocalic 8 which cannot be traced either to this phonetic 
origin or to analogy are quite insignificant. Scarcely any can 

^ Cf. in French tbe donhletB chaire (^cathedra) and chaise, in which how- 
ever the change has been in the opposite direction. [Cf . also Eng. blarfi with 
the older form *'to blaze abroad" (Mark i. 45), and Germ, blasen; so too 
tron= A.-S. iren, older form isen, cf. ice and Germ. eUen.] 

' For the difference of qnantity in the o, see infra 212. 

» Cf . iupra 64 A, and infra 69, 6. 
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be cited except nom. pi. vdaa, etc., no doubt formed on the 
model of nom. sing, vds, quaesO, retained perhaps as an archaism 
by the side of the regular quaerO (cf. quaes-tor) ; and, lastly, some 
words of doubtful etymology, like Lat. miser and Gk. fuao^ 
(hatred), fila-to), etc.^ 

2. After a consonant. We have seen above the effects of 
the meeting of an explosive and 8, and also the phenomena 
of compensatory lengthening, resulting from the group ns,^ e.g. 
eqiLOs=*eqicdnSy lKT€tva=*l-KT€i'-cra. The groups rs and Is re- 
main unchanged in Greek, and become rr, II in Latin ; cf . ferre 
=*fer'Se,veUe=*veUs€jt€rra = Her'Sa (dry?), and Gk. Odparo^ 
(boldness), dpaygv (male), Sk. vHan- (id.), Ipaiq, Att. Ipcny (dew), 
Sk. varMs (rain), etc. Hence the regular aorists of <l>0€ip<a (to 
spoil), KcAAci) (to come to shore) are the Homeric forms €</)^€po'a, 
cKcXcra ; and the Attic and common forms €<^^€t/oa, lorctXa (I sent), 
must be regarded as later forms based on I^Tciva, etc. In later 
Attic, the group per became pp as in Latin : Odpposy dpprjv. 

3. Before a nasal. In Lesbian 8 is assimilated to the 
nasal: l/m/xt (I am) = *€<r-/uii, Sk. ds-mi; </>a€wos (bright) = 
*<^af€(r-vo-9, cf. <^aos <t>avos (light). In the Other dialects, as in 
Latin, the s is dropped with compensatory lengthening ^ : Dor. 
rjfiC (I am), lon.-Att. ci/xt ; Dor. (t>^rjv6s, lon.-Att. <^a€ivos ; Ion. 
€tvi5/Lw=*f€cr-vv-/xi (I clothe), cf. hr-Q-q-s and ves-ti-S] Lat. dlmoveO 
= *d%S'moved, dinumerd^ etc., Lat. a^nus (brazen) = *a^s-ni^s, 
cf. a£S and Sk. dyas (iron); Lat. vid^n (seest thon?) = *videnn 
= *videnn = *vidSsn\^ 

• dpaa-JLTS (bold) was influenced by its doublet Oaptrh (both equivalent to 
*dhx8-u-8) ; of. QpdVXKos (proper name). 

[Mr. R. S. Conway in his book Vemer*8 Law in Italy (Triibner, 1887), has 
ingeniously endeavoured to show that Latin rhotacism depended on accent. 
Medial s between vowels after an unaccented syllable became r, e.g. 
rigerent, sordris, but after an accented syllable was kept, e.g. ndms^ mUer^ 
quaSsOy except when followed by i or u and preceded by i or u or a long 
vowel or diphthong, e.g. nam, quairity Furius^ dtrimit ; while medial « be- 
fore nasals after an unaccented syllable was lost without compensation, e.g. 
Camina ; after an accented syllable, if arising before the period of rhotacism, 
was lost with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, e.g. ainm, 
primus; if arising during the period of rhotacism, became r, e.g. carmen, vema,^ 

2 Supra 47 C. 

' Cf. in French m&nne^Tnesm^ [and dn6=:d8ne = Lat. dsinwii] . 

^ The final letter of the enclitic being dropped, and enn shortened, as being 
the termination of an iambic word, infra 77 0. 
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Owing to difterent causes the groups ct/a, or were subsequently 
restored in Attic : the former remained unchanged, the latter 
was assimilated to vv, as may be seen from the juxtaposition 
n€A,o7roi/n7cros=Il€\o7rosv^o9. Thus a verb* €<na;/At, formed on 
the analogy of ia-Orj^, etc., became in Attic €wvfu ; but Koa-fw^, 
i(rfjL€v based on core, Yjfi<l>Ua'iJLaL based on ^fw^tcorat, and even 
irhrvcrimi and ^Koucr/mat, where the cr has not even this justifica- 
tion {supra 64 A), underwent no change. 

4. Before a liquid. In Greek a- is assimilated: ^pce (it 
flowed) = *€-<rp€f-€, Sk. d'Srav-Ortj from pew; but sometimes, under 
somewhat obscure conditions, it is lost with compensatory 
lengthening, €,g. *x^'^"^^<^* (thousand), cf. Sk. {sa-)hds-ra'j Lesb. 
XeWtoi^ Dor. x^^*^^) lon.-Att. x€ikLoi xtXtot. In Latin compen- 
satory lengthening is the rule before Z, dlluO ; but the medial 
group sr becomes br : ^ fUnebris = ^funes-ri-Sj cf . funus funer-is 
funeS'tu-s ; cdn-sobrfmis (cousin) = *con-svSsr-lnO'S (relation on 
sister's side), from *sv^sor=8ororj^ etc. 

5. Before an explosive. Before a voiceless explosive 8 is 
kept in Greek and Latin. Before a voiced explosive, it is kept 
in Greek, but pronounced as z (the group aS is written f) ; in 
Latin it is lost with compensatory lengthening; nldtis (nest) 
= *ntzdo-s, cf. G^rm. [and Eng.] nest, and the juxtapositions 
dlgero, dldUcO, etc. 

6. Before a spirant. The groups sy and sw have already 
been discussed. The group ss, when primitive, was reduced in 
Greek at a very early date to a single <r : the Homeric doublets^ 
irocrcrt and Troo-t, cTrccrcrt and lirccnv are well known ; so too the 
Homeric c-rcA-ccr-o-a (I accomplished), the only regular form, cf. 
Tiko<i (end), became ercXccra, and wiirvo'crai (Hom.) = *7r€-7n;^-crat 
was reduced to ireirva-oL,^ In a few cases this change affected 
the group crcr, even when it was not original, but the result of 
phonetic assimilation, e.g, when arising from dhy in Att. /x€<ros * 
=fi€<raos=*fJi€0'yo'S, or from sw in Att. tcros=i(r(ros=ft<rfo-s« In 

^ The intermediate stage is of course thr, supra 66 and 68, 3. 
2 Svesr is the reduced form ; Sk. nom. svdsdj dat. svdsr-e. 

* Cf . supra 63 /3. The analogy of the doublets which sometimes con- 
tained (T, sometimes (rtr, introduced the double c into forms where it had no 
etymological justification, e.g. Hom. TorOaaaif iyiXaa-a-e, etc. 

* We should have expected ^fiirros as T/>dTTW = irpiJ<r<rw. 
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Latin the group 88 remains after a short vowel, cdssus (vain) 
from cddOf grSssvs from grddior^ mtsstts from mittO, but is 
reduced after a long vowel, ml8l=*ml8sl (of. video vldl\fUsu8 
= *filS8tiSj plOsiO from plOdOj laestis from laedO^ etc. 

The Latin group «/ is assimilated to Jf, e.g. differO=*diS' 
ferO^ cf. distull, 

§ 8. IHnal s. 

(70) Final 8 remains in Ghreek and Latin, wnros egiios, yevo^ 
genvs. But in Latin, at any rate in certain positions, final 8 
can only have been pronounced very slightly ; it is often neg- 
lected in inscriptions, and until the Augustan age it constitutes 
position or not at the option of the writer : verstbUs quOs Olim 
. . . (Enn.) . . . decldere falctbils ram08 (Lucr.). But it never 
entirely disappeared; for it is reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity in the Romance languages.^ 

Is it to this possible loss of final 8, or to a phenomenon of 
Indo-European syntactical phonetics, that we must attribute 
the Latin substitution of the group er for the groups ris ros 
when preceded by a consonant,'* in forms like dcer=dcri8 and 
ager = *ag'r(h8j cf. Gk. dypos, Sk. djra8? However this may 
be, the peculiarity is worth noticing ; but it is hard to reduce 
it to a law, since the genitives patrus and patris, for example, 
kept their termination unchanged. 

^ E.g, French li cheval8=iiU4 caMlltUf les chevaU^^illds cabdllos, 

2 In ptier ( » *pueru8 7) the consonant seems to be wantmg ; bat this is not 

really the case, for puer is for *pover. This question is further discussed in 

Mem, Soc. Ling. yi. p. 873. 
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CHAPTER V. ^^ 

FUBTHER COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS^ > 

(71) Among the phenomena of phonetic combination or re- 
duction, hitherto mentioned only incidentally, but which deserve 
a somewhat fuller investigation, may be included contraction, 
elision, shortening and lengthening, aspiration and de- 
aspiration, epenthesis, and syncope. 

Section I 

CONTRACTION. 

It is probable, if not certain, that the Indo-European lan- 
^age did not tolerate hiatus,^ and that all the forms bequeathed 
by it to its descendants were contracted ; hence contraction can 
only have taken place in Greek and Latin in those cases of 
hiatus which arose subsequently, especially through the regular 
loss of an intervocalic consonant. The laws regulating this 
process are very varied. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(72) Two vowels in hiatus, whether in the same word (^^iXcw), 
or in two different words closely connected in meaning and 
pronunciation (ra aXXa), are liable to be contracted into one 
long vowel or diphthong ; but in this respect there is con- 
siderable divergence between the different dialects. The two 
antipodes are Ionic and Attic, which are so close to one another 
in other respects ; in the former dialect contraction is almost 

^ Except in the case of i and u, where there is no real hiatus ; for after 
t or ti, foUowed by a vowel, the corresponding semi-vowel was developed, 
and BO the pronunciation would be, not *i-^t- (going, Lat. tens), *dud (two), 
but approximately *iyiji'j *duwo, etc. 

79 
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unknown, whereat the latter hardly ever tolerates hiatus. 
Between these two dialecta, hut somewhat nearer to Ionic, 
come M6\ic and Doric^ which allow hiatus in certain oaees, 
but require oontra^on in others. But, even when contract 
tion takes place m all the dialects, the sound resulting from 
oontractim^maj be different in each. To avoid unduly com-*^ 
p]icating this subject, we shall examine here only the com- 
mQn^t cases of contraction, classifying them according to the 
- character of the first of the two vowels in hiatus. 

1. a. a + a, a + d become d: Horn. Ion. drrj (bane, curse) 
= aTd = *daTd for *dfaTd, cf, avard (Find.) ; Att. 'A^77vd = 'A^ifmd 
=*A^atd; Att. T5\Xa=Ta oAAa, etc. a + € becomes lon.^ and 
Att. d, Dor. 17 : Att. Tlfxare = TZ/xa€T€, Dor. oprf (see) = opae. 
a + 17 becomes d, 17: Ion.- Att. TifidT€j Dor. TlfjLrJT€=TifjLdrjT€ (subj.). 
a + 1 becomes at : *7raf ts (child), Hom. Trat?, then Trats. a + o 
becomes Att. cd,^ Dor. d: Att. TlfjL<ofjL€v =TlfidofX€v, a + w becomes 
ia : Att. TlfiiJi)fX€v = Tlfid<afji.€v, a + v becomes av (but often the 
hiatus remains): SavXds (thick, shaggy) = *8ai;A.os=*8a(n;-Xo-9, 
cf. 8a<rv-s; auTos=dvTos {dfvrov is found in an Ionic inscription). 

2. d. d + a, d + d become d^: iEol.-Dor. yd. Ion.- Att. yrj = 
•yda = ydta. d + € becomes d, even in Doric : aXios (written 
AiXiosj but the scansion shows the word is trisyllabic) in Pindar, 
cf. Ion. ^€\to9, Att. ^Xto9. d + Oj d + 0) become Dor. d : gen. pi. 
(Homer.) x^pdwv. Dor. x^P^^' « + * becomes di (a)., d + v is 
unimportant. 

3. €. € + a becomes Att. 17, but the hiatus often remains in 
Ionic: T€txi7=T6t';(€a. It must not be supposed that ttoXci? 
(ace. pi.) is contracted from TroA-ca? ; in the nom. pi. neut. xp^^^°^ 
=^vo-€a the vocalism of the termination must have been in- 
fluenced by that of the ordinary neuter terminations in d. c + d 
(very rare) often forms only one syllable, even when both vowels 
are written : * Swpcd is a dissyllable, but Att. yevcd a trisyllable. 
c + € becomes Lesb. Dor. 17, Ion.- Att. ei (pronounced 5), <^tA,€tT€ = 

1 Often not contracted. The curious Homeric type opdav (to see) = 
6pd€iv has not yet received any satisfactory explanation. 

2 The Homeric forms showing diectasis, e.g. ^louvrai for ^Liovrai^ 
pidovTiu (very common in Homer), mnst be put on the same level as opdap, 

^ This combination of coarse does not occur in Ionic. 
* In this case e becomes a semi-vowel, supra 20, 3. 
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^iX€€T€.i € + rf becomes 77, but is uncontracted in Ionic : <f>i\^r€ 

-s^iXcVc. € + L becomes a; Hom. m-oXct, Att. iroAct. €-^0 be- 

comes Dor. <o, Att. ov (pronounced Dot u): 4>i\ovfjL€v = <t>Lk€Ofi€v ; 

! Ionic texts sometimes have co dissyllabic, sometimes €o mono- 

] syllabic, Bometimes also ev (Herodotus), which was of course 

\ pr^i^unced as a diphthong, ard scarcely differed from mono- 

j syll^iej^ € + 0) becomes <o Att. <^iA.o) = <^tX€a>, avOmv = avO€wv, 

j Even wA^I^^* '.'^•^s retained in writing,^ it was not reckoned 

as a vowa^ tfid in forms like Paa-iXim, vokem, contraction 

j probably tooiK;^ p Ace in current pronunciation, though never 

denoted in writlbg.* t + v (rare) becomes cu: Hom. iis (good) 

Att. €5 (well). 

4. The group if + vowel is of little importance except in 
Ionic, Attic, and the kocvt], where it replaces the primitive 
^oup d + vowel; it then becomes subject to the laws of 
abbreviation and metathesis of quantity peculiar to those 
dial<)Cts, which will be discussed later on (infra 76). 

6. The group i + vowel is never contracted; but t, like c 
sporadically became a semi-vowel. The rare group u however 
became I in the locative iroXl (Homer and Herodotus) = woAa, 
cf. Oypr. wToXiyij and a few similar cases. 

6. The very rare group I + vowel is not contracted. 

7. o. o + a becomes Att. and Lesb. w. Dor. a, in Ion. often 
remains in hiatus: Dor. wparos, Att. 7rpajTos=*wpo-aTo-s; Att. 
accus. alSSi=ai86a, o + a is unimportant, o + c becomes ov 
8rf\ovT€ = 8ifj\6€T€, o + rf becomes w, Srf\5)T€=^Srj\6rjT€; the Att 
fem. SiTrkrj (double) = 8t7rAoi7, li^© its plural 81^X01 = BnrXoaL and 
neuter pi. 8t7rAa=8t7rAoa, is due of course to the analogy of the 
uncontracted termination, o + t becomes ot: Att. oh (sheep) = 
ots (Theocritus) = *of IS, Jj&t ovis. + becomes Lesb. Dor. w, 
Ion.-Att. ov: gen. Lesb. Dor. iTnro), Ion. -Att. ?7nrov = *?7nroo (but 
o + 01 simply gives ot, SrfXoLfji€v = 8rj\6oifji€v). o + w becomes w, 
Srf\Sifji€v = Br)\6ii}fi€v, o + v is unimportant. 

8. (tf. The group w + o becomes <o in Ion.-Att. gen. Acw (of 

1 The hiatus often remains in Herodotus. 

s This is the case with dvBQy (gen. pi.), which the Attioists, according to 
Sai(^as, spelt ivOduv. 
o C the double scansion of MeyotK^m, (Ed. Rex, 85 and 1503. 
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the people) = •Xcctfo : cf. imros ^Iwwmm, TWie other combinations 
of 0) with a vowel offer few points of interest. 

9. V. — The group v + 1 is the only one liable to contraction, 
both in the Homeric period (vcicvi, dissylL, irXrjOvt (but crvt, ^i)> I 
Panhellen. vtds, dissyl. = *<rv-to-s (cf . Sk. sU, to beget, sui¥A$, ton), [ 
and perf. part. fem. elSvia trisyll.), and also in Attic and t&e /' 
KoivT^j where however final vt remains a dissyllable, IM^, iK^ith | 
this exception, v + vowel is never contracted : ^j^T^ttom. pi. \ 
ixOv€i does not become *ix^v9, and the aco. pi b^^ cuinot ) 
come from the Homeric tx^vas. - / 

10. V. The group v + vowel is rare, and is-^ever contracted. ! 
Most of the exceptions which eeem to violate these laws 

may be easily explained, either on phonetic grounds or by ; 
analogy. Thus the hiatus, which exists in Xews and teems 
to exist also in PaaiXiw^, is due to the fact that the gronp c^m 
there replaces 170 by metathesis of quantity. In other caf48, 
as in v€09=v€Fos, Att= Atfi, icA,€os=icX€Fo9, ^o€s=^S^€f, d/ci/icoa— 
•diciyKofa (cf. dicovo)), otvo€t9=*fotvo-f€VT-s (cf. ^. Buff. -vant-), 

etc., etc., it is the comparatively late loss of a f which has 
brought together two vowels previously separated.^ The same 
explanation holds good of such forms as ircvrofnTs^^ircKra-ffTiJ?, 
unless the first term of the compound has been simply borrowed 
from forms like ircrrdSpax/tos where there is no hiatus. In 
TTpodyw the retention of the prefix is certainly due to forms 
like TrpoXcyw, which have kept the prefix, whereas in Dor. 
'jrpa>xovTL=frpo€xovTij Att. ^povSo9«*ir/:>o6Sof, the hiatus has 
succumbed to the ordinary law. Lastly, and above all, it 
must never be forgotten that the written language can only 
give us very imperfect information as to the contractions of 
the spoken language ; works were copied over and over again 
by numerous scribes, who introduced into them the most 
astounding anomalies,^ and even in the case of inscriptions we 

1 But the tendency of Attic to contraction is so strong that, eTen in this case, 
the hiatus is often suppressed in homogeneous groups of vowels, e.g. in the 
proper names in -K\7ji»-K\4rjSi and A^ found on an inioription. The same 
thing takes place in very common words, even in the ease of groups which 
are not homogeneous ; here we need only mention BovKvilhis and povfirjvld. 

3 The text of Herodotus in particular is one of the vorft treated in this 
respect. 
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are never sure that a hiatus preserved in writing had not dis- 
appeared in pronunciation.* 

§ 2. Latin, 

(73) The laws of Latin contraction are much harder to 
understand than those of Greek ; for in Latin we hardly ever 
find the form with hiatus side by side with the contracted 
form. We must confine our attention to those cases which are 
most certain and most interesting., 

1. a^ a, — The difference of vowel between gen. aeris = *dM8 
(cf. aenus and Sk. gen. dyasas) and 2nd pi. amdtis = ^ama-B-tis 
(cf. Gk. TlfmT€=TlfjLd€T€), cau ouly arise from a difference of 
quantity in the a ; we are therefore justified in laying down 
the rule: a + e = ae; d + e=a. It is a group a + i which has 
given oe in the gen.-dat. sing, terrae; but the quantity of 
both vowels is unknown. There is indeed the archaic terrdl^ 
but there is no proof that terrae is derived from this form. 
If the vowel of the verbs in *-a5 was really d, we must 
restore amdmus = *amd-d-muSj amdnt = *dmd-o-ntj and amo — 
*amd-Oj and thence lay down the rule that d + d — d and d-\-0 = d; 
but it is possible that the d was not long throughout the whole 
conjugation. It is also possible that the group a + o always 
became 5, and that amdmus, amant were simply modelled on 
the vocalism of amdSj amdtis^ as monemuSj monent^ which 
can only come from *moned7nus and *moneont^ were certainly 
modelled on monSs, monStis, 

2. 6, S, — ea, ed are not contracted; ea becomes ^, d^gd = 
*d^-dgd,debed = *d&'hdbedj cf. sAso praebed = *prae-hdbed. SB, 
^^, eSj SS become 5, e.g. monSte = *monS'i-tej cf. <^iX€€T€, avSs 
(nom. pl.) = *av^^», cf. 7rdA.€€s TroXcts, demd^dS-imOj^ert degij = 
*de-&gly etc. The groups e-^i^e + o are never contracted except 
in synizeses like alved dissyllabic, which are found in poetry, 
and no doubt occurred also in popular Latin. The group eu 
from eo also remains uncontracted, aureus, though here also 
synizesis is possible under the same conditions, e.g. alveus 
dissyllabic. But when the u is primitive, S + u gives eu, 
neuter, and S + U gives tl, nullus = *ne-ullus. 

1 Cf . the French spellings paout tCLorit seau^ etc., and Eng. yeoman, etc. 
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3. ij I, — t is generally contracted only when another i fol- 
lows : nll=nihU, ml=mihij Valerl (gen.)= Valeril ; ^ doubtless 
also when S follows, for avdis (thou hearest) may go back to 
*audi'ts or *avdi-^8j but fill can only go back to *flliS (cf. 
however IS uncontracted in ptStdSj etc.) ; certainly never when 
e follows: paries (wall), capiSs (thou wilt take), etc.^ In 
proper names like Cl0di8 = Cl0diu8^ common in old inscriptions, 
we have doubtless merely a graphic abbreviation, certainly not 
a contraction. 

4. 0, 6. — od^ o5, o6 become 5, e.g. cOgO^ prOmd=*proBnid, 
cOpia. oS becomes oe in coepl=*cO'€pt (cf. ap-isco-r), 

5. w, U. — u seems to be contracted only with another Uj in 
gen. sing. manUs = *manuus (?) = *manuo8 (in inscr. 8enatuo8) ; 
still nianuum (gen. pi.) and minUiint (third pi.) make this 
restoration somewhat doubtful. Hence it is difficult to believe 
than nom. pi. manUs is contracted from ^manuSs, 

Contraction, as a general rule, does not take place when the 
second vowel is accented ; hence the difference between cieris 
= *deris and a^.nus = *a48nu8^ cf. also coadus^ co€gl. The con- 
traction in coepi must have first originated in ^coepistl, being 
afterwards transferred by analogy to *coipl] and so also in 
many other cases. On the other hand, analogy has often, as in 
Greek, produced uncontracted forms : coaUscO has been formed 
on the analogy of codlul^ cdemd on that of co^mimus, and 
prohibes (we should have expected prdbSs^ cf. dcMs) shows 
the influence oiperhibS8 and prOdttcO, 

Section EL 

ELISION. 

(74) When there is no contraction (crasis) of the final vowel 
of one word and the initial vowel of the next word, it very 
often happens that the first vowel entirely disappears before 
the second, as in the numerous elisions indicated by Greek 

1 Contraction is the role in the genitives of proper names ; in those of 
common noans and adjectives, pallii^ patrii, the analogy of the other cases 
and the need of clearness either kept or restored the group ii, 

3 Hence the subjunctive sis cannot come from the archaic sies. 
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orthography, iw avruJ, wr c/jtou, d<^' ov, and those that take place 
between the two terms of a " compound " verb, iwdyn}, xnrrjkOe, 
aifilKOfjLrfv, The detailed investigation of hiatus and elision 
belongs to the study of Greek prosody; it will be sufficient here 
to state that in the current pronunciation elision certainly 
took place in many cases where it was not indicated in writing. ^ 
Much more is this the case in Latin, which never indicates 
elision in writing, but in practice observes it so strictly, that 
the hiatus of a short or long vowel in Latin versification is 
quite an exceptional phenomenon. ^ The present pronunciation 
of Italian may give some idea of this melodious blending of a 
final vowel with a following initial vowel. 

Section IIL 
shortening and lengthening of vowels. 

(75) The quantity of vowels is very constant in Greek and 
Latin, especially if we take into account the artificial character 
of the classification of all syllables into two classes, and no 
more. For it is clear {supra 20, 4) that the degrees of length 
and shortness must really be very numerous, and that hence 
a long vowel which is equivalent, for example, to a short 
vowel and a half might in versification, at the option of the 
writer, be treated either as long or short. The delicate appli- 
cations of this fundamental principle belong to the sphere 
of prosody. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(76) 1. A. — Before a group of consonants, the first of which 
is 2/, Wj a nasal, or a liquid, and the second an explosive or s, 
every long vowel becomes short. This law is absolute and 
Panhellenic. We have seen"' that the ace. pi. Kcc^oAdg is equi- 
valent to *K€<^aA.av?, otherwise it would be *K€<^aA.i/s in lonic- 

1 Of. this verse of Sappho (Sapphic and Adonic) : inJ/cva dlvepres irrip' dir* 
ihpdvta aXSepos did, fiiaata. 

'^ Hiatus is likewise forbidden in certain Greek metres, especially the 
iambo-trochaic. On the other hand, hiatus is common in old Latin versi- 
fication (Saturnian). 

^ Supra 87 in fine. 
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Attic ; but *ic€<^aAav? in its turn must be a shortened form of 
*K€<^aAdvs, since the nom. sing, is K€<^aXd — a result of the above- 
mentioned law. So also we have dat. pi. ?7nroi9 = •Iinrwis, cf. 
dat. sing, iinrw and Sk. instr. pi. dgvdis; ^o{;s=*)8o)V9, cf. Lat. 
bOs and Sk. gdus] ypa€f>€v^=*ypa<t>rpky cf. gen. ypa<^^(f)-09, and 
the dialectical doublet ypaffyi^s ; aor. pass i-Bdix-rf-v (I was con- 
quered), Hom. 3rd pi. 8a/A€V=-*8a/i.€FT = *8a/A-i/-Kr. 

B. — The shortening of a vowel before a vowel takes place 
sporadically in all Greek dialects, but especially in Ionic-Attic, 
in the case of rj and (u : Hom. gen. ^poo9=^p<i>o9, JIrj\€o^= 
niy\^09; Ion. gen. Paa-iXiosj Dor. /8a<riA€09=Lesb. fiaa-iXrjo^ from 

•ySacriX^f 09 ; lon. V€€9 (ships) = v^€9 = *vaf€9 ; Att. gen. pi. \<apujv 

= Ion. X'^P^^^^^X'^PV^^ — '^^^' x^P^^i ®^^' 

C. — In Ionic, but more especially in Attic, the groups rja, 
lyc, 170 become respectively cd, €rj (contracted to 17), co) (often 
monosyllabic in the termination of the genitive). This is the 
phenomenon called metathesis of quantity : ace. sing. ^Sao-tXcd, 
ace. pi. Paa-iXia^ (Att.) = )Sa<nXiJa, paaiXrja^ ] Att. (Aristoph.) 
I7r7r^9 (knights) = *t7r7r€i79 = t?r7r^€9, but simple shortening in the 
doublet t7r7r€t9=Ion. l?nr€€9; Dor. \a6^ (people). Old Ion. krjo 
(Hipponax), New Ion. X€w9, Att. Xcck, and so also Att. fiaa-iXia}^ 
= fia<n\rjos,^ We see that the point of divergence between 
simple shortening and metathesis of quantity is not clearly 
marked. 

2. In Greek, the lengthening of a short vowel is always 
either compensatory, of which we have seen many instances, or 
purely prosodic, when it depends on the niles of prosody. 

§ 2. Latin. 

(^77) 1. A. — The dat. pi. equls shows that in *equdis the 
same shortening took place as in tinroi?, for an original form 
*equOis would have given *equd8j cf . dat, sing. eqi0 = *equdi, 

B.— In the classical period, every long vowel before a vowel 
became short; the few quantities like diei {ci. fidH=fidei,^ 

1 ?co$ (until) is treated as a trochee in Homer (II. xv. 639, Od. iv. 90, 
vii. 280, etc.) ; hence we must read *^os = *iJ-i^o$ « Sk. yd-vat (same sense), 
which was afterwards by metathesis changed to ius. 

- The e is still L.ng in Plautus; e,y, in the bacchiao verse miai fidei 
tuCiiquirei {Aulul. 121). 
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noin.j^^s), ilUus (also illiu8\fld by the side of fiSrl (arch. 
flere\ etc., are but scanty relics showing the former existence 
of long vowels in hiatus, a fact attested also by numerous 
scansions in the comic writers. 

C. — Iambic words, like duO^ show a curious peculiarity. It 
is physically possible to pronounce successively an accented 
^:hort vowel and an unaccented long vowel; but, especially if 
the accent is strongly marked, it will be noticed that the long 
vowel then tends to scarcely exceed in length the preceding 
short vowel. Hence, in versification previous to the Augustan 
age, all words of this kind were treated, at the option of the 
writer, either as iambics or pyrrhics, and we find the scansion 
rdgd = rogaj pUtdj vidSj ddmtj vdld, rdgdj^ hdmd, etc. After- 
wards analogy both restricted and extended the license of 
Plautus. It restricted it, in that the classical poets, taking 
into account the long vowel of spBrdj cSns&, hortl, audi, 
refused to treat the same vowel as short in putd, tacS, domij 
ahl ; while, on the other hand, the short vowel prevailed and 
entirely superseded the long vowel in some very common 
words, utputd, lUc6^ modd (now) = abl. moddj egd=^egd, Gk. 
eyo). On the other hand, it extended it by allowing the 
scansion ambd on the model of dtid, censed and apSrd on that 
of vdld, etc. ; so that in Latin versification of the decadence 
(Martial), every final o of the 1st sing, of verbs or nom. sing, 
of nouns may be treated either as long or short. 

D. — Every final syllable ending in r, i, m, or ^,- shortens its 
vowel : patSr=^TraTrip] datdr, cf. Son-wp ; hondr, cf. gen. honOris 
and regular nom. honOSj Gk. atSws ; animdl=animdle ] am6r 
(I am loved), cf. amO ; subj. am^r^ amSnij cf. ameSj amHur ; 
3rd sing, amdt^ monSt, au<Ut = *amdet, etc., cf. 2nd sing, amds, 
inonS8, audls ; ace. sing, terrain =Herrdniy cf. Gk. x^P°^^j g®^* 
pi. d€Uin=^ded7n=Gk, ^cwv. 

2. Besides the cases of compensatory lengthening already 
mentioned, the grammarians inform us that before the groups 

1 With no distinction, it will be observed, between simple o and o arising 
from contraction (rof)d=^*roga5), Cf. Havet-Duvau, Metrique, 126. 

2 Except in monosyllables, /iSr, sol, Cf. the old scansions rogdt^ audit 
(Plautus), noenum rumores ponebdt ante salutem (Enn.), etc. 
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n«, n/, gn^ gm, every vowel was lengthened: so the Latins 
pronounced Snsis ( = *risis, Sk. asis)^ ferSns^ InserO^ c6n8vl} 
InferOj dnfracttLS^ dlgnuSj mdgnus (of. fiaxpo^), dgmen^ etc. 

Section FV. 
aspiration and deaspiration. 

(78) 1. Greek, In modem Greek the rough breathing is 
still written, but no longer pronounced. Though ancient 
Greek had not yet arrived at this stage, it was already tend- 
ing towards it, and certain dialects had actually reached it. 
We know that in the prehistoric period medial aspiration had 
disappeared.^ Initial aspiration, according to the grammarians, 
was no longer known to the ^Eolians ; they were i/^iXwtikoi, 
substituting everywhere the soft for the rough breathing. 
New Ionic does not go so far ; but several substituticms, such 
asovA.os=oXos, and combinations like a^' ov, dm/cero, show that 
in it the rough breathing was scarcely more than an ornamental 
addition confined to writing. 

Attic, on the other hand, seems to have had a slight ten- 
dency to Scwrvvciv, and we find in it initial aspirations which 
have no etymological justification: €p<rrj (dew) = €p<n7, opos 
(boundary) = Ion. ovpo^j Iws (dawn) = Gk. 17(09, etc. More em- 
barrassing are the Panhellenic or almost Panhellenic rough 
breathings found in Iwv/jtt €ivvfu (vestis), ka-iripd (vesper), ittttos 
{equos)j etc., and especially in all words beginning with v, 
va-T€po's = Sk,iittaras, vSwp, cf. Sk. uddn- (water) and Lat. unda. 
Sometimes analogy has been at work : thus i^/acis certainly owes 
its rough breathing to v/tcts. But the very ease with which 
words take or lose this symbol seems to show that from an 
early period it had no phonetic value, or at any rate very 
little. 

2. Latin, It had no doubt practically none at all in classical 
Latin. Medial h was certainly not pronounced ; hence the 

* In Greek transliterations we read K(av<rTauT'tvoi= Crmstantlnns, Kii»(Kop= 
censor, etc. 

* It occurs however in Laconian, where it takes the place of a non-original 
intervocalic <r; e.g. v€iKd&p = viKTfi<rdi on the stela of Damonon. 
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frequent contractions nil, ml, prSnsu8=preh^nsus, nSm6 = 
*n^-Mm6. At the beginning of a word we know that it does 
not even prevent elision, and that in some of the Romance 
languages it is hot pronounced, while in others it is not even 
written. Hence numerous doublets like holvs (vegetable, 
Gk. -xXorj, grass) and olus, herus (master) and erus, honOs (an 
honourable burden) and onus, etc., and the usual suppression of 
the h in dnser^Mnser (goose, cf. Gk. xv^i Germ, (/ans [Eng. 
goose]), and arina (sB.nd) =harena=*7iasSs-na, Sabine fas&na, 
Gk. xaos = *xao-o5 (inert and incoherent matter). On the other 
hand, the h, being no longer pronounced, was wrongly added 
to words like humerus (shoulder) =umeru8 = *omesos, cf. Gk. 
w/Aos = *6fjL<ro^ and Sk. dmsas, Umbr. onsus ; Mid (I breathe) = 
*ald=*an'SlO, root an (to breathe), cf. av-c/to-s and an-imu-s. 

Section V. 

EPENTHESIS AND SYNCOPE^ 

(79) ^y epenthesis is meant the spontaneous development 
of a parasitic sound which is inserted between the elements of 
a group. When initial it is called prothesis. Syncope, on 
the other hand, is the loss of a vowel or syllable in rapid 
pronunciation. 

1. Epenthesis. We have already seen the epenthesis of 8 
and /5 in the groups vp and /if , and the prothesis of a vowel, which 
is almost always found before p, and is pretty common before 
\. A similar prothesis sometimes takes place before a nasal : 
e.g. d-/i.eA.y-o) (to milk), cf. Lat. m/alg-eO, and Germ, m^lken 
[Eng. milk], d-vexj/io-^ (nephew), cf. viwoSe^ (descendants) and 
Lat. nepds; before f : Hom. Upa-rf (dew) = *f€p(Trf, Upyw (to pre- 
vent) =*f€/oya), Sk. vdrjdmi] also in other cases, e,g, the doublets 
Oikia iOikd), imper. taOi (he)=*or-Oi, The precise cause of these 
phenomena is unknown ; most of them must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets, but in certain cases the 
vowel may very possibly be a significant element.^ 

The V, called €<f>€X.KV(rTLK6v or paragogic, which seems to be 

^ E,g, in iKarovB centum ^ the i represeuts the number '* one " (corrupted 
from *4-icoT6-j'=*m-fewiM-OT, one hundred). 
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added to certain terminations in t and c, Xcyova-iv, T€t;(€<riv, lO-qKtv^ 
is not, properly speaking, a case of epenthesis. Its origin is 
somewhat obscure. The most probable explanation is that this 
final V, which is etymological in certain formations — e,g, perhaps 
in the loc. pi. Trocro-iV, tTnroto-iv, — passed by analogy into others, 
in which it was afterwards regarded as euphonic. Originally 
it was certainly not so; in inscriptions, it is often absent in 
hiatus, and is also often found before a consonant ; moreover, it 
is found in positions where, if pronounced, it would have spoilt 
the metre.i 
The cases of epenthesis in Latin are unimportant.^ 
2. Syncope, The most noteworthy case of syncope, in both 
languages, is that in which two syllables which are identical, or 
at least contain the same consonants, follow one another in the 
body of a word ; in this case the first syllable generally dis- 
appears: Gk. 7ffJL€SllXV0V = '^fU-fJL€SlfJLV0V, d/A<^Op€V9 = d/Ll<^6-<^p€VS (jar 

with two handles); Lat. nutrlx = ^nutrl'trfXj stlpendium = 
*8tipi'pendio-mj^ etc. We need not lay stress on a phenomenon 
so universal and easy to understand, but from its very nature 
sporadic. 

There is hardly any other case of syncope in Greek, except 
in the final syllable of certain proclitic prepositions ; e.g, *kjlt 
= KaTd in KaTrTrccc, /cctySySaXc, ajx irokiv = ava iroAti/, wap Atoc, etc. 
This process was carried much further in Latin: ah — airo, sub 
= v7r6j per=ir€pi^ et^erij nec = neque^ and even extended to 
three imperative endings, dic^ duc^ fac. 

In the body of Latin words, syncope of unaccented vowels is 
frequent, especially in popular pronunciation,^ in consequence 
of the stress laid on the accented syllable. As examples may 
be mentioned validus and vald£j calidus and caldus ; auceps 
= *avicepSj claudd=*cldvi'dd^ ] surgdy porgO^^^sub-regO^ etc., 

* E.g, Kov<l>ay6pas fi dv4$riK€v Atbs y\avK(iyiridt, icoiJ/dj;, on a very ancient 
Attic inscription (7th or 6th century). Cf. infra 189, 6. 

2 Cf . supra 61, 1 B. 

3 [Cf. Eng. idolatry = *idolo-latry (e/5wXo-\orpc£a), etc.] 

^ The Romance languages, especially French, have carried this process 
to remarkable lengths. {E.g. bonitdtem'^FT. bontSt Ital. bonta, Sp. bondad ; 
computdre = Fr. conteTf ItaL contare^ Sp. contar,] 

^ Literally ♦♦ I put under (look and} key," *do here representing the root 
*dhe of Ti-erj'fu. 
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cf. surrexl, etc. ; gen. dextrlf magistrl=*dextert, etc., cf. 
dextera, and Gk. -rcpo-, Sk. -toro-, comparative suffix ; repperl^ 
reccidlf rettvM = *re-^eper-f , etc. ; agellus = *agerlu8 = ^agro-lo-s 
(syncope of o, and r pronounced as cr ? ), cf. a^er=Gk. dypos. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ACCENTUATION, 

(80) By accent {accentusj w/HxrwSta) is meant the degree 
of stress or of pitch which distinguishes one syllable of a word 
more or less emphatically from the rest of the word. Leaving 
out of sight the different kinds of particles, which only serve 
to connect together the real parts of speech, it may be laid 
down as a general principle that every word contains one, and 
only one, accented syllable. In words of some length how- 
ever, and especially in compounds, a secondary accent may 
emphasize an important syllable, e,g, in Latin pinnipot^ntem 
[English cdntempldtion]. The reverse is the case in German 
accentuation, in which the principal accent always rests on 
the first term of the compound, sdnnenflnstemiss. But phono- 
logy properly so called must be provisionally restricted to the 
study of the principal accent. 

Accent is said to be one of stress (expiratory), when the 
accented syllable is spoken emphatically, that is, pronounced 
with more energy than the others ; of pitch (tonic, chromatic, 
musical), when it is sung on a higher note, a third or a fifth 
at most. These two elements arc generally combined in all 
languages, but in very unequal proportions ; thus, the modem 
European languages have scarcely any accent except the 
expiratory (Swedish however is characterized by very delicate 
chromatic distinctions), while the languages of the extreme 
East (Chinese, Annamite, Siamese) are remarkably musical. 
The Indo-European accent was essentially musical ; it remained 
so in Sanskrit and Greek, but in Latin from an early period it 
tended to become a stress accent. 

From the word-accent, of whatever kind it may be, we must 
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carefally distinguish the sentence-accent, which is independent 
of the former. A word usually enclitic or proclitic may some- 
times be emphasized by the speaker,^ or, on the other hand, a 
word usually important may be almost lost in speaking.^ It 
must be obvious to everybody that the close of an interrogative 
sentence is spoken in a higher pitch than that of an affirmative 
sentence, and that the same word assumes a perceptibly differ- 
ent intonation according as it occurs in the middle or the end 
of a sentence. In the latter case, the substitution of the grave 
for the acute accent in Greek in oxytone words occurring in 
the middle of a sentence is, together with the absence of accent 
in enclitics, the only attempt made to represent in writing the 
sentence-accent, the study of which moreover belongs rather to 
the province of rhythm than of phonetics. 

We have no detailed knowledge of Indo-European accentua- 
tion, because it was greatly corrupted in the derived languages. 
Sanskrit accentuation however, which probably reproduces it 
with considerable exactness, enables us to infer that it was 
at once, freer and more changeable than that of Greek and 
Latin : freer, for the accent could rest on any syllable whatever 
of a word, even the sixth from the end, as in Sk. dmanyamanSsn 
(among those who do not worship) ; more changeable, for in the 
same word it might, according to fixed laws, rest now on one 
syllable, now on another, Sk. ddrgat (ISpaicc, he saw) and drgdt^ 
where the augment, being unaccented, was dropped. 

Section I. 

GREEK ACCENT. 

(8i) One main principle underlies the whole of Greek and 
Latin accentuation : the accent in any word cannot go further 
back than the last syllable but two. In Greek alone a long 
final syllable is reckoned as two syllables.* 

^ Contrast the assertion, ** He is too stupid to extricate himself," and tho 
exclamation ♦♦ That man is really too stupid 1 '* 

2 Contrast the two phrases, ** I am going now," and (carelessly) " I am 
going for a walk" 

3 But a long syllable arising from metathesis of quantity {supra 76 0) is- 
reckoned as short, eCFy^cas, T^Xecat, which shows that the accent was already 
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In other respects the Greek dialects show the widest diver- 
gencies in their accentuation. The two antipodes are JEolic 
and Doric, which are so closely allied phonetically: iEolic 
throws the accent as far back p.s possible in all words, e,g. 
pa<TiX,€v^= paa-iXtvi, €pv0po9=ipvOp6^j 6vfjuo^=6vfij6^] Doric, on the 
contrary, faithfully preserves the original oxytone accent. Be- 
tween these two dialects lie Ionic and Attic, which however 
are much nearer to Doric than to -ZEolic. But all the dialects, 
including Doric, observe the rule that, in those forms of the 
verb which are capable of being conjugated,^ the accent goes 
back as far as possible. This uniform law, to which the only 
exceptions are the two enclitics, ci/At and <^i7/u, and a few aorist 
imperatives, clW, i8^ Xa/?€, cX^c, is a legacy from the Indo- 
European language, in which the verb in a principal sentence 
was enclitic and entirely unaccented; in Sanskrit it is still 
accented only in subordinate sentences. Greek, in adapting 
the verb to its trisyllabic law, gave it everywhere a uniform 
accentuation. 

When the tonic accent falls on a long syllable, it may be 
ascending, that is, the voice may be raised while lingering on 
the syllable, or descending, that is, the syllable may be begun 
on a high note and finished on a lower note. Such a distinction 
is of course impossible in the case of a short syllable. In 
Greek, the raised pitch of a short syllable is indicated by the 
acute accent, ^v/aos, Aoyos, IXcyc. The ascending accent is indi- 
cated in the same way ; but the descending accent has a special 
sign, the circumflex. Thus in rlfuuficv the accentuation of the u> 
exactly reproduces the descending accent of the uncontracted 
group ojo of rlfjLdofjLcvj just as in rlfKafieOa the accentuation of 
the (tf reproduces the ascending accent of the same group in 

Tifjua6fJL€0a, 

It follows from these definitions that from the point of view 
of the trisyllabic law the circumflex on the penultimate is equi- 

fixed when the metathesis of quantity took place. On the other hand, in a 
final syllable which is only long by position, the length influences the acute 
accent, but not the circumflex ; hence we shall write <rapd6pv^ (sardonyx) 
not *adpdovv^, but fiQvv^ (with uncloven hoof) not *fni>vv^. 

1 The infinitive and participle form no part of the verbal system ; as will 
be seen later on, they are purely nominal forms. 
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valent to the acute on the antepenultimate ; in other words, that 
the circumflex can never go farther back than the penultimate. 

Consequently, to say of a grammatical form that it throws 
back its accent as far as possible implies that it is (1) paroxy- 
tone, if the word is of two syllables, forming a pyrrhic, iambus, 
or spondee; (2) properispomenon, if it forms a trochaic dis- 
syllable ; (3) proparoxytone, in every polysyllable of which the 
last syllable is short : e.g. comparatives like (nom. masc.) ijl€[C(dv, 
(nom. neut.) fitl^ovj (gen. sing.) fieC^ovosj (gen. pi.) /Actfovtov, etc. 

All the other rules of accentuation, including details as to 
the proclitics and enclitics, must be sought for in a grammar 
specially devoted to the Greek language. Here it is enough to 
mention that the number of unaccented words in current pro- 
nunciation was much larger than might be supposed from the 
accentuation adopted by the grammarians. Thus the article, 
which is only given as a proclitic in the nom. masc. and fem. 
sing, and pi., 6, 17, ol, at, was certainly proclitic throughout the 
whole of its declension,^ and all the prepositions, irpos, o-w, 
jTcpi, Kara, were just as much proclitics as iv and cts ; the alter- 
nation between Trepl tovtov ^ and rovrov iripi would be enough to 
prove this. 

Section II. 

LATIN ACCENT. 

(82) Latin has altered the primitive accentuation much 
more than Greek ; to the law of three syllables it adds first 
of all the -^olic accentuation, which throws the accent as far 
back as possible; but furthermore it entirely subordinates the 
place of the accent to the quantity of the penultimate. The 
result is, that Latin no longer has any oxytones or perispomena, 
except those monosyllables which are neither enclitic nor pro- 
clitic, n^x^ mSnSj sdl ; all other words are either paroxytone, 
tdgaj t^gOj or perispomena, Unus, ceredliSj or lastly proparoxy- 
tone, ceredliaj c^nseO^ pdtulae, 

* Hence the correct accentuation would be rov tinrou, rov tirirop ; but, on 
the other hand, (Horn.) toO 5' ^/tXw ^otjSos *Air6\\u)v. 
3 Here the grave accent corresponds to an entire absence of accent. 
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This distinction between the circumflex and acute, which 
will be found discussed in more detail in grammars specially 
devoted to Latin,i is furnished by the grammarians. But, if 
it is not entirely artificial, it must at least have been compli- 
cated by them with refinements borrowed from the Greek 
theory. In particular, if the long final syllable of vinO changes 
the circumflex of vtnum to an acute accent, we do not see 
why the long final syllable of d&minO should not throw the 
acute accent of ddminus on the penultimate. 

However this may be, the distinction between the circumflex 
and acute is not taken into account at all in the very impor- 
tant part played by accentuation in the formation of the 
Romance languages. 

The unacceiited words in Latin are essentially the same as 
in Greek: namely, enclitics, que=T€, quis ^=Tt9, est^iari, etc. ; 
proclitics, all the prepositions when they precede their object. 

Besides these mutilated remains of the proethnic accentua- 
tion, Latin possesses also two types of accentuation peculiar 
to itself, both of which have had a certain amount of influence 
either on the phonetic system of Latin or on that of the 
Romance languages. (1) The first, which is very ancient, is 
a purely expiratory accent, which always rested on the initial 
syllable of each word; to it must be attributed wholly or 
in part such cases of syncope as reppull = *r&pepuVl^ such 
weakenings as afficiO=*ddfacidf and many other phenomena 
which accord ill with the principles of classical accentuation.^ 
(2) The second type, which was chiefly developed in popular 
Latin and Latin of the decadence, is a secondary accent, which 
fell upon a word at intervals of two syllables, starting from 

* Cf. Havet. Qramm. Lat. p 217. 

^ Of course not the interrogative, bnt »\ quis, v6 quis, etc. 

3 Cf. supra 32 A /3, 36 B, etc. To this cause also must be referred the 
sporadic reduplication of the consonant at the end of an initial syllable ; e.g. 
J uppiter^ Jupiter =^Qik, voc. ZeO irdrep (the true accentuation would be irarep 
enclitic), quattvar^quatuor, and the doublets cupa (Fr. cuve) cuppa (Fr. 
cmipe) all of which facts point to a short and sharp utterance of the vowel 
of this syllable. The phenomenon recurs in Italian, allodola (Fr. alonette, 
lark) a Lat. alaudula, and even in learned words, retiorica^rhetorica, 'J'be 
initial accent is common to Latin and all the Italic languages, and has left 
its traces in many geographical names in modem Italy ; e.g. Pitaro =» Umbr. 
Pisaurum, not Lat. PisaHrum. 
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the syllable which had the principal accent, and going back- 
wards or forwards from it. This is called by writers on the 
Romance languages the principle of binary accentuation ; 
e.g. sdnguinlSj occidimicSy Imperdtor^ imptratdrem (cf. Fr. 
emper€or)y intercidimils, etc. The Latin rhythmical versifica- 
tion of the period of the decadence, from which arose the 
Romance versification, depends entirely on this succession of 
principal and secondary accents, which may be perceived from 
many contrasts in the modern languages, e,g, between Fr. 
veniVj Sp. venir =ljQ.t, venire, and Fr. viendra, Sp. vendrdy etc. 
= *vinirdbetj the form taken in the system of binary accen- 
tuation by the compound venire-hdbet. 
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SECOND PART. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

(83) Etymology is the study of the formation of 
words by means of derivation and composition. 

If we consider, in any language whatever, a group of words 
expressing with different shades of meaning the same funda- 
mental idea, it is almost always easy to discover and isolate 
in this group a common element, usually monosyllabic, which 
seems to contain this idea in the vaguest and most abstract 
form possible. Thus, in the words riS-qfu (to place), ^cW (plac- 
ing), Sriicri (box), Orjaavpo^ (treasure), Ocufios (heap), we recognise 
at first sight a syllable Orj (weakened ^c, deflected 6<a),^ to 
which we may without any improbability attribute the pro*- 
perty of representing the very general idea of " placing, put- 
ting, putting aside, heaping up," etc. This significant element 
in a word is by general agreement called a root. 

It cannot be too clearly realized that a root, as thus under- 
stood and defined by grammarians, is a mere abstraction, 
meant to facilitate the understanding of etymological facts, 
not an historic or prehistoric reality, forming the necessary 
foundation of the whole structure of language. For, just as, 
in examining a group of French words like nt?e, rivage, riviire, 
arriverj etc., we can distinguish therein a common element riv, 
with the general meaning of " bank," but, without the help of 
Latin, the grammarian would be precluded from going further, 
still more from asserting the actual existence in French of this 
word *nv, which, as a matter of fact, does not exist in it ; so 
also, from a comparison of the words Sk. chinddmij Gk. <rx('f<i), 

» Of. supra 41. 
98 
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Lat. scindo, Germ. scheideUj etc., it is perfectly allowable to 
infer a common root *8khid^ with the primitive meaning of 
" cutting, dividing," but it is not allowable to conclude that in 
the Indo-European language there was ever a word *8khidj 
having a separate existence apart from the various formative 
elements with which we always find it associated. 

The reason is very simple. It would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that the formation of words is based upon a logical 
process of combination, due to reflection, or that it is based, 
as it were, upon the mathematical addition of two factors, the 
root supplying the general meaning, and the suffix limiting 
and particularizing this meaning,^ as is represented to be the 
case in theoretical analyses. This may possibly have been the 
case in a certain number of very primitive formations, which 
however constitute a stratum so ancient and so deeply buried 
beneath the subsequent accretions of language, that it seems 
almost impossible to reach it. But, as soon as they were 
produced, these first words served as models for the creation 
of others by means of analogy; and, as the speaker does not 
analyse the language which he speaks, we must naturally 
expect that, in this scarcely conscious process of analogy, 
he will be satisfied with a merely external and superficial 
resemblance. Hence the numerous etymological deviations, 
the cause and influence of which will be best illustrated by 
a familiar example. 

We have in French a suffix -ier^ the regular representative 
of Latin -arium, -iarium^ which has been added, among other 
words, to various words ending in an etymological t : lait 
lait-ier, sabot sabot-ier^ clou clout-ier^ etc. But as the t has 
long ceased to be pronounced in lait^ sabot^ and has even 
ceased to be written in cloUy the speaker does not now iso- 
late in thought, in the derivative words, the element -ier, 
which he no longer perceives in them, but the element -tier^ 
which he fancies he perceives in them, and he transfers this 
element entire to other derivatives ; hence from the words 
hijou^ cafiy fer4)lanc he forms the secondary words bijou- 

^ E.g. *8khid (idea of splitting) and *to (demonstrative, cf. Gk. rd), whence 
*8khid'td; literally " split-it," Gk. <rxur-r6-s, " that which (is) spUt." 
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tier^ cafe-tier^ ferhlan-tier^ in which the t is to the etymo- 
logist a mere monstrosity, but to the psychologist the sign of 
an intellectual operation of remarkable delicacy. It is now 
clear that, without the check afforded by Latin, and without 
the historical evidence of the French forms, we should be 
forced to admit in French the real and primitive existence of 
this pseudo-suffix -tier^ the origin of which would escape us. 
Now such a check and such evidence are absolutely wanting 
to us in the case of the primitive Indo-European language ; 
and corruptions of this kind, of which hundreds of examples 
might be found in French derivatives,' and of which Greek 
and Latin will afford us many instances, must necessarily have 
played havoc with the Indo-European language also, from the 
mere fact that this language passed through human mouths 
and was thought about by human brains.^ 

The fact is, that linguistic analogy,* which is a special 
form of the principle of association of ideas applied to language, 
is not merely an indispensable element, at once creative and dis- 
turbing, in the formation of the words of a language ; it may 
be said to be the very essence of human speech. If we just 

^ When the analogy is quite strict, as is generally the case, there is no better 
way of representing it vividly to the eye than by a formula of proportion, 
e.%. hijoutier I bijou^cloutier: clou{t), 

^ Gf. A. Darmesteter, MoU NouveauXf passim. 

3 [The English language offers many examples of the influence of analogy. 
Thus the ending ation properly belongs only to words derived from Latin 
verbs of the first conjugation, like contemplation^ mediation; but the ending 
ation in such words being wrongly isolated, and regarded as a fit termination 
for abstract words irrespective of their origin, the English languaj?e has been 
enriched by the acquisition of such hybrid words &3 starvation &nd flirtation. 
The word starvation is said to have been first used in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Dundas in 1776, and to have earned him the nickname of '* Starvation 
Dun das." The correct writers of the early part of this century recoiled from 
it with horror; but it now seems to have passed into general use.] 

* [Besides V. Henry's valuable Etude $ur V Analogic (Paris, 1883), which 
deals chiefly with Greek, the English student may consult on the subject 
of analogy in general Sayfie!^ Comparative Philology^ chap. ix. (Macmillan^ 
1874), Paul's Principles of Language (Swan Sonnensohein, 1888), and B. I. 
Wheeler's very useful study of An^rio^^ (Cornell University, United States, 
1887), which contains many Englishitiustrations and a list of authorities. 
The special application of the principles of H^alogy to Greek and Latin has 
been discussed by the translator in a paper Oii ** The Laws of Analogy in 
Greek and Latin," published in the Transactions of^he Oxford Philological 
Society for 1887-8 (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888, 1«.);]- . 
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think of the ease with which a child learns its own language, 
of the prodigious effon of memory implied in the storing of the 
hundred thousand words of a language in an ordinary brain, 
of a million of words or more in that of a polyglot, we shall 
be convinced that this is only possible because the words so 
learned arrange themselves in our mind in families and groups, 
by a continual and almost unconscious process of classification, 
a process not etymological of course, but purely empirical and 
based on merely external features of resemblance. Without 
this phenomenon, the understanding of a language would be in- 
conceivable. Pronounce for the first time the word swiftest 
before a child who has not heard the word before; he will 
understand, provided that he knows the positive svnft. Why ? 
Because the connexion of quick quickest^ kind kindest^ big 
biggest^ etc., immediately spoke to his mind far more elo- 
quently than the best of dictionaries. But do not be surprised, 
after that, if he should happen to say also *littlest or *bad- 
dest. Suppose Demosthenes was the first to use the verb 
<tii\L7nrl^€iv in the celebrated phrase " ^iX-iinrL^ei. rj TLvOia " ; 
it was none the less understood, even on its first utterance, 
by the most illiterate of his contemporaries, just as in our own 
day the unknown French journalist was understood who first 
created the word " Opportunist." Owing to this power of 
analogy, it is no exaggeration to say that each individual de- 
rives his language from himself, at least as much as he learns 
It fi:om others ; hence it is not surprising, if language, thus 
created anew by every thinking being, necessarily undergoes 
from generation to generation many accretions which, while 
enriching it, are incessantly changing its form. 

(84) With these reservations as to the use and precise mean- 
ing of the term " root," we shall apply the name root to that 
element which gives the essential meaning of a word or group 
of words, while we shall apply the name suffixes or affixes ^ 

^ In the Indo-Eoropean languages the only kind of derivation known is 
derivation by means of sufl&xes. Derivation by means of prefixes is never 
anything more than apparent ; for example, in certain compounds of which 
the first term has ceased to be used as a separate word, e.g. dpt-yvuro-s 
(well-known), in which occurs a word *dp *&pi (good, of. Ap-ia- TO'S)y or in 
simple verbal combinations, ir/w-dyw, per-lego^ infra 178. 
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to those elements whose addition determines the precise shade 
of meaning to be attached to the vague and general meaning 
contained in the root. A suffix then is everything which, 
in a given word, occurs between the root and the termina- 
tions of declension or conjugation, e,g, -<rt- in ^e-o-t-s, -/xo- in 
Btty-jx^^ -a-avpo- in Orj-aavpo-'*, 'fxaro- in Tt-/Ad-o-/A€i/, etc. The de- 
clinable or conjugable combination thus formed, e,g, Oea-f, 
OiDfiQ-j Tlfido-, is called the stem (theme, radical [or base]). A 
stem is called primary, if only one suffix is attached to the 
root, Tt-/Ai} ; secondary, if there are two, that is, if it is de- 
rived from the primary stem just as the latter is derived from 
the root, e.g. rl-fid'O- derived from rl-firj just as tZ-o- is from the 
root Tt-, 1st sing. pros. ind. tI/xoo), twu ; tertiary, if there are 
three, Tl-/xa-a-/A€vo-, and so on. But, as the same processes are 
reproduced indefinitely in all the stages of derivation, it is 
sufficient, for the purpose of studying derivation as a whole, to 
distinguish between primary derivation, comprising forma- 
tions derived directly from the root, and secondary deri- 
vation, including all others. These, together with nominal 
composition, will form the three branches of our study of 
etymology. 
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CHAPTER L 
PBIMARY DERIVATION. 

(85) A Stem is called nominal, e,g. Xoy-o-, or verbal, e.g, 
\4y^'^ according as it is capable of attaching to itself the 
terminations of declension or of conjugation respectively. 
These two grammatical categories are in principle quite dis- 
tinct/ but they cannot fail to react on one another, thus 
mutually enriching each other. Thus from ck-koXc-o), to call 
forth (cK-Kc-zcXiy-K-a, ii-^-Kkyj-drj, Ix-icXiy-To-?, etc.), the language 
formed iK-KXrf-o'C'dy assembly ; from this noun, the verb €k-k\i;- 
crt-a^(i>, to hold an assembly, and from this verb in iU) turn the 
substantive cK-KXiT-o-t-acr-TiJ-?, orator, and the adjective cK-KAiy-o-t- 
a<r-nKo-9, and theoretically the process might be continued up 
to infinity. But, as in every language there are more nouns 
derived from verbs than verbs derived from nouns, it seems 
most natural, in approaching the study of the two systems 
of derivation, to consider the verbal stems first. 

Furthermore, in each system of derivation, the formations 
may be distinguished, according as they go back to the Indo- 
European period, or are peculiar either to Greek or Latin, and 
seem to have been subsequently developed in either language. 
No doubt in the latter case they are not, properly speaking, 
primary ; for even when they seem to have arisen firom the 
simple combination of a root and a suffix, yet, having arisen at 
a time when root and suffix had long ceased to exist as separate 
categories, they can only be due to a secondary and often a 
very complicated operation of analogy. But, on the one hand, 
as we have just seen, there is scarcely any Indo-European form 

1 That is to say, \6yos is no more derived from \iy<a than Xeyw from Xcyos; 
but both come, by a separate and independent process of derivation, from 
a root *leg, which appears in its normal form in the one case, and in its 
deflected form in the other. 

108 
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to which a precisely similar origin may not conceivably be 
assigned ; and, on the other hand, when an Hellenic form is 
wanting in Latin, or vice versa^ we are not thereby justified in 
thinking that it was wanting in the common language and that 
the language which possesses it has formed it independently; 
for it is also possible that the other language has lost it. 
Hence there is no reason why we should not put on the same 
level all formations, whether common or not, which are or seem 
to be primary. 

Section I. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 1. — Common Formations, 

(86) The whole of this system is characterized by one fun- 
damental distinction. We know that a very large number of 
verbal formations, e.g, in Greek the present of verbs in -<d, 
all subjunctives, all futures, and in Latin all presents, etc., 
show before the conjugation-ending a vowel o or «, alternating 
according to fixed and invariable rules.^ In consequence of its 
extreme frequency, the name of thematic vowel has been 
given specially to this vowel o/e, and hence the name of 
thematic formations is applied to those in which it is 
present, n on -thematic to those in which it is absent, e.g, in 
Greek the sigmatic aorist, the aorists passive, the present of 
verbs in -fu, and in Latin the subjunctives, imperfects, etc. In 
spite of the fundamental defect of this terminology (for i-Xv-Orf- 
or legB-bd' is evidently a theme or stem just as much as Xv-o- 
or leg-e-), we must needs adopt it ; for we shall see later on, 
in studying the conjugation system, how necessary it is to dis- 
tinguish everywhere the forms which contain the thematic ejo 
from those which do not contain it. 

Moreover, even at this point, the distinction is necessary. 
Latin, though it kept in its conjugation a good many non- 
thematic stems, retained scarcely any in the present ; in other 
words, it no longer retained any verbs in -/xt. The thematic 
vowel was extended in Latin by a process of analogy from 
which even Greek was not entirely free, until it invaded all 
' See infra 269. 
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the present steins which Greek still kept in their primitive 
simple form; so that the regular correspondence between the 
two languages would seem to be broken from the very begin- 
ning, if we trusted merely to appearances. 

(87) I. Simple root-stems (in Greek, present stems, or more 
commonly aorist stems, when the stem of the present is formed 
by means of reduplication, infra II). — The simple root with 
no affix immediately precedes the termination, and appears 
either in the normal or weakened form, according to a regular 
alternation (sometimes, however, interfered with by analogy), 
which will be considered among the phenomena of conjugation.^ 
Presents : <f>rj-f^^ <^a-/xei/ (root <^d, Dor. <^d-/xt) ; €7-/xt t-fx€v ; ct-fit, 
Lesb. €/A-/At ( = *i<T'fjt.C) i(r-/jL(v, Aorists: c-Orj-v c-^c-/x€v, c-Swv 
e-8o-/A€v, t-a-Tq-v (Dor. c-CTTd-v) l-o-ny-zxcv, etc. 

Latin has in this class : es, es-t^ es-tis, etc., from the verb esse, 
root es ; €s-t (he eats) =*ed-t, root ed; vol-t {he wishes), etc. ; 
f-s, i'tj the present of the verb f-re, except 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi., which are thematic ; that of the verb da-re, except dd ; 
perhaps that of the verb stCL-re, except stO {stCL-s = l-ord-s, except 
iu respect of the augment) ; and by a curious peculiarity some 
forms of a verb which in Greek, on the contrary', is entirely 
thematic, fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, ferrte, cf. <^€p€ts, <^€/)€t, Kfycp-e-Tc, 
But the Homeric form <f>€p-T€ (II. ix. 171) is no doubt a relic of 
the old non-thematic conjugation of the root <l>€p. 

II. Root-stems preceded by reduplication ivith the vowel i (in 
Greek present and imperfect stems, in Latin lost). — The root 
alternates : rt'Orj-fu Tt-^€-/x€v, t-cmj-fu Dor. l-ara-^L ( = *<rL-<rTa-fu) 
L-oTTa-fia^, 8t-8<i)-/u, L-rj-fiL { = *<rL'<rrj'fJUf cf. Lat. s€-men\ impf. 
i'TL-Orj'V i-rC'dc'/jLcv, etc. ; with SO called Attic reduplication 
{infra 240), ovmy/xt (to benefit), aor. wvd/jii^v. In Latin si-st-0 
( = Gk. L-a-rrfiu) and hi-b-6 ( = Sk. pi-bd-mi) have passed into the 
thematic conjugation. 

III. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the voivel e 
([)erfect stems, improperly called in Greek second perfects^). — 

^ The same vowel- gradation takes place in every syllable, whether a root- 
syllable or suflftx-syUable, which immediately precedes the conjagation- 
ending, and does not contain the thematic «/o. Cf. infra 269. 

2 The ordinary grammars have been very unfortunate in their nomen- 
clature; the so-called second perfects are much more simple and primitive 
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The root alternates between the three grades :^ Gk. Fot8-a 
ft8-/i€v, yi-yov-a ye-ya-ficv, A,e-A.otir-a Xc-Xci/A-fuu, vX-rfKovd'-a (Horn.) 
and cX-iyXv^-a, iri-<j>€VY^^ Xi-kyjO-a, etc.; Lat. vldrlf tO'tond-lj 
spchpond'lf pe-pend'l, pe-pig-f, Ifqu-lffUg-i, tulrl=te'tul'lj cf. 
rettulit, fSC''l=*fe-fSC'l (cf. tOrjKo^ xc^ctKa), showing the normal 
grade of the root as contrasted with the reduced grade of fdc-io 
{supra 41, 3). 

In Greek, roots ending in a non-aspirated guttural or labial 
often show in the perfect the corresponding aspirate : vkiK-w 
iri-irXex-a, Xey-co Xc-X€;(-a, )3A.a7r-Ta) /?e-/?A,a<^-a, Tpip-in ri-rpitfira, 
etc. This phenomenon is by no means invariable : we have 
just seen Trcc^cvya and XiKoiira, Moreover, it is somewhat late ; 
the aspirated perfect is unknown to Homer; Herodotus and 
Thucydides have only one instance, 7re7rofi<f>a; the tragedians 
another, rcrpcx^a ; its wide extension dates from Aristophanes 
and Plato. Hence it must be regarded as an analogical cor- 
ruption, aided perhaps by the tendency of popular Attic to 
aspiration ; e.g. ypdifyw regularly had 1st sing. perf. y€-y/oa<^-a, 
and no less regularly 1st pi. perf. yc-y/oa/*-/x€v ; on the other 
hand, Tpi^-w also had 1st pi. perf. Te-Tplfi-fiev, and the likeness 
between yeypa/x/xtv and Terplfifiev brought about the likeness 
between y€ypa<f>a and rerpZc^a (cf. supra 62 Cj* 

(88) IV. Stems tvith suffix -na- {weakened -ricl-): Greek 
presents. — The root is generally weakened : Safi-vrj-fxi (to sub- 
due) = 8a/x-vd-/xt, 1st pi. SaLfx-va-fiev ; a-Ki^vrj-fU, KLp-vrf-fii, 8v-va-/xat, 
fxdp-va-fiai. ] normal grade in Trip-vrf-yn. (to sell), cf. the deflected 
grade in irop-vrj (prostitute). There is a transition to the the- 
matic conjugation in 8a/A-va-«o=8a/AV7;/u. 

V. Stems with suffix -new- (weakened -nO-): Greek pre- 
sents. — For the regular gradation -vev- -viJ-, which Sanskrit 
shows in this class, e.g. sandmi (I conquer), 1st pi. sanumds^ 
Greek substituted through analogy a gradation -vv- -vu- modelled 
on the alternation -va- -vd- of the preceding class, e,g, SeiK-vv-fxi 
S€tK-vv-/jL€Vf like Sd/jL'vd'fu Sdfi'vd'fxev, Another corruption is 

than those called first perfects ; the same is the case with the second aorists 
passive as contrasted with the first aorists, etc. 

1 The whole subject of reduplication and vowel-gradation is further dis- 
cussed in connexion with conjugation, infra 237 seq.^ 292 seq- 
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equally noticeable. As in the preceding class, the root ought 
to be weakened, since the Sanskrit accent falls sometimes on 
the suffix, sometimes on the termination, never on the radical 
syllable. But Greek shows only a very few forms with 
weakened root, op-vv-fii (I rouse), Td-vv-fiai (I stretch) =*t^-vv- 
/xai, cf. rctVco and raros ; and most verbs of this class, tn^vv-fxt, 
pj^-vv-fiif pmr-vv-fUy fcvy-vv-fu, 8ctic-vv-/Eu, etc., show the normal 
grade. The vocalism of the sigmatic futures and aorists, in 
which this grade is regular, ^fo), piy^w, Set^co, ^cv^co, must have 
influenced the vocalism of the present. 

There is a transition to the thematic conjugation in Greek 
ra-vv-o) (I stretch), and perhaps also in the form /mt-vv-co mi-nu-O 
(I lessen), which is common to Greek and Latin. 

(89) VI. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- unaccented in the primi- 
tive language : Greek and Latin presents. — This class is large 
and well-known : Gk. A,ey-(o (Xey-o-/A€v Xcy-c-rc), <^€p-a>, Xt^O-o) 
=XdO'U}, Xct?r-<i>, <^€vy-a); Lat. leg-O. fer-Oj dlc-Oj ftdrO, dUc-d. 
As is indicated by the theory and shown by the examples, the 
root, which was accented in the primitive language, always 
assumes the normal form; we have already had occasion to 
contrast XetTr-co and I-Axtt-o-v, ^cvy-oi and l-^vy-o-v, ^cr-o-ftat and 
c-wT-o-fwyv. In the very rare cases in which the root seems 
to be weakened in the present, Gk. apx"*^> fta;(-o-/iai, ypa<^-o>, 
Lat. dIrOj scdlhd, GrsBCO-Latin 5y-a) dg-O, ayx-w ang-O^ etc., pro- 
bably a second aorist stem has been substituted for a regular 
present stem like ^fju^x-o-^ajLy ^ypiKfya), etc. It is not even 
necessary to suppose that this substitution is due to analogy ; ^ 
for, just as the imperfect is the present tense augmented, it is 
very possible that the so-called second aorist is the augmented 
tense of another present, almost lost. In other words, the 
known series l-^cvy-o-v ^cvy^o) requires a corresponding theo- 
retical series l-<^iry-o-v *<^vy-a) ; but the second term of the latter 
spread very little and ended by falling into disuse, whereas the 
other series remained unchanged.^ 

» E.g. in accordance with the formula ypd<p<a : (ypa<pov(^ * e^grhh-o-m^ aorist 
taken for an imperfect) «0e/)w : (<t>€pov. . 

We must even go further. Given a root ^bher^ it could no doubt be 
conjugated, at the option of the speaker, with no affix *bhSr-mi (cf. Lat. 
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Much more rarely the root seems to be deflected, e,g, rpdry-ta 
(to gnaw), aor. l-rpay-o-v. Here it is the vocalism of the per- 
fect which contamimated that of the present, as may easily 
be proved in the case of the typical form yc-ywi^o) (to cry), 
which is modelled on the perfect yc-ywv-a, and shows, not only 
its vocalism, but even its reduplication. 

Vn. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- primitively unaccented: 
Greek subjunctives. — Morphologically this class does not differ 
from the preceding one: crnj-o-ftcv, used as a subjunctive, is 
evidently framed in the same way as A.€y-o-/A€v, which is used 
as indicative ; but as the root ord was capable of being conju- 
gated without an affix, its conjugation with an affix was utilized 
to serve as a subjunctive. In other words, Aey-o-/A€v would be a 
subjunctive if there existed an indicative *A,€y-fu.^ To this class 
belong all subjunctives with a short vowel, present t-o-fxcv (let us 
go), aorist ^rj-o-fjieyj (m;-o-/A€v, 8(i)-o-/a€v, perfect tlB-o-fiev^ (cf.ot8-a); 
these forms were still fairly common in the language of Homer, 
but were superseded in ordinary Greek by subjunctives with a 
long vowel. In Latin this type is unknown ; from the mere 
fact that Latin no longer had any non- thematic indicatives, all 
its thematic verbal forms were used as indicatives. Latin, how- 
ever, still kept erd = *es^ = Gk. *€(r-a) (lo), ai), a subjunctive used 
as future. 

(go) VIII. Stems with suffix -6-/-6- accented in the primi- 
tive language: non-thematic aorists (called in Greek second 
aorists). — The root is weakened, as is shown by the primitive 
accentuation, which Greek faithfully preserved in the forms 
incapable of conjugation, inf. <^uy-€ti/, part. <^i;y-wv, cf. <^€uy-€iv 
and ij>€vy(s)v. It is sufficient to enumerate Xa^-cti/, Xa^-ctv, 
TTT-e-aOai (cf. the present 7r€T-€-cr^at), €-(r;(-o-v (cf. €;(-<«> = *o-€;)(-o>), 
A.t7r-€tv, iraO-elv ( = *7r(^^-€tv, cf . perf . Trc-Trov^-a), etc. Sometimes the 

fer-s)^ with no affix but with reduplication *bhi-bh€r-mi (cf. Sk. bt-bhar-mi, I 
carry), with affix -nd- *bhr-nd-m7f with affix -new- *bhir-niw-mi, with affix 
-e- (-0-) *hher-o (<t>kp-ia^ ^\i'bhdr-d-mi), or with affix -€- (-6-) *bhr-Oy and so 
on. Of this original variety, which corresponded perhaps to different shades 
of present meaning (momentary, durative, iterative, etc.), we should find in 
each language only a few isolated examples, dujecta membra verbi, 

1 There is a trace of it in the Homeric i\(yfir}v (Od. ix. 335). 

2 cW-w might also be-the subjunctive of a present *€td-fu. 
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character of the root is uncertain, e,g. /xo\-€tv (to go), Oavclv 
(to die), fiaX-elv no doubt on the analogy of ^dXX<a,^ More rarely 
still the normal grade crept in, e,g. t€K'€lv (to bring forth) 
where however the form without c would be unpronounceable, 
yev^i-aOoLt (cf. ycv-os), rtfi-eiv (to cut, cf. pres. T€fx-vw), Latin 
shows only a few traces of this form, which is so common in 
Greek, namely, in old Latin, the aorists tag-O, tag-i-t (con- 
trasted with the nasalized present tang-O)^ pag-o-nt or pac-o-nt 
(they have made an agreement,^ cf. the presents pan^-5 and 
paC'isco-r), and even in classical Latin the participle par-e-nt-es 
(those who have brought forth), contrasted with the present 
participle par-ie-nt-Bs (those who bring forth). 

IX. Stems with suffix -6-/-6- preceded by reduplication with 
the vowel e : in Greek reduplicated second aorists. — This class, 
except for the additional reduplication, is absolutely identical 
with the preceding one, though much rarer : i-Xi-XaO-o-v (I hid 
myself) ; Hom. Ac-AayS-c-o-^ai (Od. iv. 388), -n-einOovTc^ (II. xxiii. 37) ; 
class. 7jy-ay'6v aorist of ay-o> with so called Attic reduplication ; 
class. €r7roi/=Hom. c€t7ro»/=*l-f€-f7r-o-v with augment, reduplica- 
tion, and weakened form of the root Few (to speak, cf. F€'n'''09)y 
like ?-7r€-^i/-o-v with weakening of the root ghen (to kill, cf. 
SeLvo) and (t^ov-o-s *) ; similarly imper. €t7r-€=f€t7r-€ (say) = *f€-f7r-€.^ 
Latin no longer has anything similar ; if inquit is a syncope 
for Hn-v^qu-it (he says, toot vequ^feTr, cf. vOc-s and Gk. Fott-?,. 
voice) ^ we see that the root has not there been accompanied 
by any reduplication. 

X. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- (proethnic accent unknown) pre- 
ceded by reduplication with the vowel i : Greek and Latin 
presents. — The root is weakened. Greek : yC-yv-o-fxai, cf. ycV-o? -^ 

* We should expect •jSX-ctv, cf . the normal grade in piK-os and the deflected 
grade in j8oX-iJ ; but the so-called roots with metathesis, like j8aX-Xw jSXiy-ris, 
Baveiv Ov-fi-iFKia show gradations still partially unexplained, which are no- 
doubt connected with the presence of long sonant nasals and liquids, cf. 
fupra 49 and 62 in, fine. a), 

' Leg, xii. Tab, **rem ubeipacont oratod^' (when the parties have oonr 
an agreement respecting the suit, let the judge ratify their agreement) the i 
8 See supra 67, 4. manu- 

* The diphthong ec in ctwov cannot be explained by *fr<a preceder^ 
augment, for then it would not remain in all moods of the aorist. weakened 

* In any case, the 1st pers. inqiiam can only be a subjunctive. 
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iri'irr-ia (to fall), same root as irer-o-fim (to fly) ; tfco (to seat) = 
♦o-t-crS-o), root sed in c8-o9 and sed-^re ; tcrxw = mt^w ^ = *<rt-<r;(-a) 
root crcx, of. ?x<»»=*^X<**(sanie meaning); Hom. imper. <tvi<nr€ (say) 
=*(€i^) crt-<r7r-€, root *seq (to say), cf. 0. Lat. imper. In-sec-e; ^ 
Tt/cTo), probably with metathesis for *Tt.TK-(o (to bring forth, 
cf. aor. T€K-€tv), etc,^ Latin: gl-gn'0=^*yt'yv'w; 8ld/)=*8t'8dr0j 
identical with tfo). 

(91) XL Stems with suffix -yo- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. — The primitive accentuation is not clearly known ; it is 
probable that the suffix -yo- might sometimes take the accent, 
sometimes leave it on the root. However that may be, the 
root mostly appears in the weakened form, though forms with 
normal root, like reWta (to rise), o-tcXXo) (to send), are not 
very rare; sometimes we even find both forms as dialectical 
doublets: thus Dor. ^^^aepw (to spoil) =*<^^f-yo) corresponds to 
-^ol. KfiOippui and Ion. <l>0€Lp<»} = *<l>0€p'y<a, We know moreover 
what a complicated series of phonetic phenomena * is produced 
in Greek by the combination of the initial letter of the suffix 
with the final letter of the root; it will suffice to recall as 
examples : ^atVo>, ven-id ; (nretpo) (to sow, cf. o-Tro/a-a), and or-io-Vj 
mor-io-T] aAAo/Aat (I leap) and solid] aTCC(a (to prick = *crTty-2/a)), 
Trpao-o-o), Att. TrpctTTto = *?rpdK-ya), SluS. fug-idj fac-id] (Txl^o) (tO 
split) = *o-xtS-yw, cf. scind-Oj and kLa-a-ofmi (to entreat) = XtT-yo- 
/xat, cf. A,tT-at (prayers) ; lastly, tvtt-to) and cap-iO, In certain 
cases, in consequence of the loss of intervocalic y, we should 
be in danger, if not on our guard, of confusing this class with 
class VI; thus <^uo) (Lesb. <^vta)) contains the suffix -yo-, not* 
merely the suffix -0-, as is shown at once by the weak grade of 
the radical syllable. So Avo), kXvo), etc. 

(92) Xn. Stems with suffix -sko-, root generally weak- 
ened: Greek and Latin presents. — This primary suffix is 
pretty common : Gk. /^a-o-Ko) (to walk), ^Xto-o-Ko) (to go), Ovyj-o-ko} 

car^On the loss of aspiration, cf. supra 61. 

-e- ( o'^*'«»» ^i^i Camena insece versuturriy beginning of the Odyssey of 

on. (^ Andronious ("AyBpa fwi ^vveirc Movaa iro\&rpoirov). 

of presel ^owel of reduplication is often long, Hom. titttc (he fell), irT<pai^(TK(av 

each langP)* and the initial vowel of tij/u {mpra 87 II) almost constantly 

1 There 1 ®*®» ^* ^^'^- ^71). 

2 €td-<o miP 39 C. 
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(to die), TTourxo) (to suffer) = *7r^^-orK<iD, yi-yv<o-<r#co) (to know), irt-7r- 
<rK(i> (to give to drink), irirTrparaKia (to buy) ; ^ c<r#c€ (he was, II. iii. 
180)=*€o-(rice, cf. Old Lat. escit (Leg. XII Tab,) =*e8-8ci-t (he 
is) ; Lat. gli-scd, crS'ScO, n&scO {=*gn6'SC0\ discG ( = *dic-scf))j 
poscO {^*p6ro8Cd^ cf. prec-^hr). Sometimes, when the root 
ends in a consonant, it appears mnder the form -isko- : Gk. 
€vp-L(rK<a (to find), ap-ap-l<TK(a (to fit) ; ^ Lat. pacAscchT (to make 
an agreement), ap-isccnr (to obtain), cf. paC'ti(rm and ap-tu-s. 
But in apeHTKO} (to please) the c seems to form an integral part 
of the root, cf. d/oc-ny (merit, virtue). 

XTTT. Stems vnth suffix -to- : Greek and Latin presents. 
— This suflfix is very rare in Greek ; hardly any certain example 
can be cited except wck-to) (to comb), cf. itok-o-^ (fleece) ; Lat. 
flec-to (to bend), cf . wXiK-o} (to plait), nec-tOj pleC'tO, etc. If it 
seems frequent in Greek after a labial (tvttto), kotttcdj /xa/oTrro), 
pLimaj etc.), the reason is that the group iry phonetically 
becomes ttt ; hence all these cases belong to class XI. 

XIV. Stems vnth suffix -dho- (?), Gk. -Oo-, Lat. -do-: Greek 
and Latin presents. — This sufiix, which very rarely appears as 
a primary suffix, forms in Greek : a-xi-Bui (to have), root <r€x ; 
vrf-Oia (to spin), cf. ve-o) ; Trkr^dta (tO be full), root wXiy, cf. Trt/i- 

irX-q-lxi and pU-nvrs; ta-Oia (to eat) = *l8-^a), cf. l8-(i>; ax-Oo-fxcu 
(to be grieved), cf. ax-yv-fxat (same meaning), etc.; in Lat. 
ten-dOj^ cf. T€tV(i> = ♦roz-yo), ^fen-dO (I strike) in offiendG, defendO, 
cf. Gk. $€iv<a=*6€V'y(0j fren-do, cLfrem-d, etc. It is not known 
whether pellOy tolldy etc., belong to this class or the following 
one ; for from a phonetic point of view pelld may go back 
equally well to *pel'dO or ^pel-nO ; the Greek correlatives have 
the suffix -yo- (ttoAAo), TeAAw). 

(93) XV. Stems vdth suffix -no- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. Although we cannot assign to this suffix an Indo- 

1 It will be seen that this sufidx, like the preceding, is not incompatible 
with reduplication, e,g, TiraUfca (stretch) = 'rt-rn-y w, Ti'Tpd)-aK(a (to wound), 
diddffKU), etc. 

' It was no doubt the analogy of this suffix -laKa which introduced the t 
subscript in OvicKta and other Attic spellings, supported by the best manu- 
scripts. 

' Tendd has also been explained as *te-tn-d (reduplication and weakened 
root). 
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European origin, it is extremely common in" Greek and Latin, 
in which it seems mainly to be the result of an irregular 
transition of classes IV and V to the thematic conjugation: 
Gk. m-v(i>, iEol. 7ro)-v(i) (to drink), cf. Lat. pO-tu-Sj SaK-vta (to bite), 
T€/A-rcD (to cut), Lesb. )SoAAo/iat, Ion. PovX.ofxai, = */S6Xrvo-fiai,] 
Old Lat. dornu-nt (they give),^ ne-qul-nu-nt (they cannot), 
red-l-nvrYit (they return), etc., class. li-nO (to smear), si-no 
(to permit), cf. supra li'tu-m^ si-tu-m. With this formation are 
connected a certain number of others, much more complicated, 
and apparently modified by various analogical influences. 

1. In Greek we sometimes find a suffix -vco-, which, like -vo-, 
occurs only in the present : iK-vio-fiou, (I come), cf . aor. iK-o-fjLrjv ; 
Kv-vtii) (to kiss), cf . aor. l-KiMr-a. 

2. Some verbs in -vta seem to arise from -vfw, that is, from 
the suffix 'vv added to the thematic conjugation, with regular 
substitution of w for u before a vowel : e.g. Slv- (to shake), 
xAZvo) (to incline), Kplvn) (to distinguish, cf. Lat. ccr-n5), corre- 
sponding to JEolic Stwo), xXtWo), KpLvvd), etc. ; also <^^d-F(i) (to 
anticipate), tI-vw (to expiate), <^^-f(i> (to destroy), where the 
radical t, always long in the time of Homer, is shortened in 
later versification. 

3. When the root ends in a consonant, the meeting of this 
consonant with ' the nasal of the suffix seems to have usually 
developed a sound which was represented as an epenthetic 
vowel : ^ the suffix then took the form -avo-, e.g. a/Aa/ar-avo) (to 
err, aor. y/jLopT-o-v). Moreover, in the oldest and commonest 
type, the nasal of the suffix was somehow reflected in the root, 
by a phonetic process not yet satisfactorily explained, though 
easily conceivable : thus a root \dO (to be hidden) would give 
*Xa^-vo), whence *\dv6'V<a and ^kdvO^vo), and lastly XavO-dvia.^ 
So also with Xayx-uvu) (root A.€yx> cf. perf. Xc-Xoyp^-a), Xa/x/S-avo), 
Xifiir-dvio (to leave), TrvvO'dvofioL (to learn), and without nasaliza- 
tion XrfO^voij K€v6'dv(a (to hide), auf-ava> (to increase), Bap6-dvu} 



* In the very old Latin inscription known as Dedicatio Sorana: ** Donu 
danwit Hercolei maxsume mereto." 

a This phenomeon is exactly parallel to that of the Dutch knif (knife), 
which has become in French canif^ *knnif. 

' Of. fat. XiJ<ro/Aai = *Xa<?-o'o Atat. 
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(to sleep), aWd-lvo-yucu (to perceive) ; this mode of formation 
was much extended by analogy. 

4. In I/atin the same class of forms followed a very different 
phonetic road. E,g, the root pdc (to make firm, cf. Gk. mTy-vv-fw 
and Lat. pdos, treaty), by the addition of the suf&x -^o- to 
the weakened form, will give successively *paC'nOj ^pag-nO 
and *paiig'n6^ after which, the group fign becoming reduced to 
Hg^ 1 there remains the known form pangO. In the same way 
we may explain tangOy stringOj pandd, lambOj as compared 
with taC'tu-s, stric-tus, pat-eO, lah-iu-in (lip), namely, through 
*pat-n6 (cf. Grk. TriT-vrffiC), ^lob-nO, etc. ; and it will be noticed 
that in certain verbs {jung-d junxl junc-tu-my cf. jug-Vrm^ 
{di)stingu-0 'StinC'tvrSj etc., cf. Grk. <rTtf(i>=*oTty-ya>), the 
nasalization is not confined to the present, but is extended by 
analogy to the whole conjugation. 

(94) This last observation leads us to another of a more 
general character. All the different present-signs, reduplica- 
tions, and affixes mentioned above, of which the suffix -no- is 
the last, do not by their nature belong to the verb itself, but, 
as a general rule, affect only the present of the verb : and so 
they disappear regularly in the other tenses, cf. 8t-8a)-/it Sto-o-w, 
Bdfi-vrj'fu SafiarCTd), S€LK'Vv-fU 8€tK-o*a>. crxit,iii^*(r\i^y(a and c^Ccit) 
= ^<rx^^o}, Xafx/S-avd) t-\ap-o-v, etc., etc., and in Latin n6-scO 
n(H)lj cer-nO cre-vlj cap-id cSp-f, tang-O te-tig-l^ etc.^ But it 
was likewise inevitable that the form of the present should 
occasionally influence that of the other tenses, and that so an 
affix belonging exclusively to the present should in course of 
time spread to part or even the whole of the rest of the con- 
jugation. Hence, by the side of the regular Soio-a) we find the 
Homeric StSukra),^ and even more naturally the reduplicated 



^ It is not possible however to reduce this change to a certain and inva- 
riable law, of. mpra 62 ^. 

3 Hence, strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that de/^, for example, 
is the future of ScUvvfu. The present, future, and perfect form di»tinot 
systems, perfectly independent of one another. The truth is, that dei^u is 
the future of the root SeiK (to show), of which delxvu/u is the present, 
SeSctxa the perfect, etc. , etc. 

B Aidd><roiJ£v (Od. xiii. 358), and so also Mxf/ei (he will say, Od. xi 148) 
<f. tupra X. 
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hCi-qfiai, { = *SL-Syrf-fiaLy cf. fiy-re^, to seek), in which the redu- 
plication is scarcely any longer apparent, has for future 
Sc^i^o/Acu ; TVTTTfa has Tui/ro), but in Attic rvTm^a-u) ; and the suffix 
-VCO-, which, as we have seen, is lost in the aorist of Kvveia, 
remains in iclvco) (to move), fut. icl-viy-o-a), and all the other forms ; 
lastly, KptVu), kXCvo}, etc., have in the future Kpivta, kXivo), etc., 
just like /xcM-o) ficiMo {infra 97), in which the v belongs to the 
root. In Latin, this confusion is much less common ; we have, 
however, already seen junx-l, and pang-d, which has a regular 
perfect pepigl^ has also an analogical perfect panxl ; on the 
other hand, ven-iO has in the infinitive t;e?i-T-re ( = ^ven-U-re ?), 
as if it were a secondary formation, whereas a comparison with 
the Greek paCvto shows that it contains exactly the same affix 
as cap'iOy of which the infinitive is cap-e-re. 

(95) XVI. Stems with suffix -ye- (-ie-), weakened -1- : Greek 
optatives. — The gradation is very regular: So-Crf-v 8o-t-/A€v, 
Tt'Oe-trj-v Ti-^€-r-/i€v, Lat. S'ie-m s-iB-s s-ie-t (old subjunctive oi 
sum), pi. S'l-mus, etc., cf. Sk. sydm. We see by these examples 
that the root is weakened before this affix : the Greek optative 
€irjv = ^i(r-i,T^v instead of the regular ^a-Lrj-v is explained by the 
analogy of those forms of the verb in which co- remained un- 
changed, indie. *€V-/u (I/a/w ci/u) and subj. *€<r-w (cw). 

In Latin the form siem, is still frequent in the comic poets, 
but in the classical language the analogy of sfmus sUis 
created sim sis sit, which finally prevailed. The other three 
optatives kept by Latin, ed-i-m (I may eat), du-i-m (I may 
give) and vel-i-m, likewise show only the weakened form of 
the su£&x. 

(96) XVII. Stems with suffix -s- : in Greek the sigmatic 
aorist, called first aorist, 1st sing. cXcti/^a ( = *l-A.€t7r-a--m), Iha^a^ 
€o*T/o€i/ra, loTiyo'a, erctcra,^ from Tta>, etc. J in Latin, a large num- 
ber of perfects, vlxl ( = ^veig-s-ei, ^ cf . vlvO = *veigV'6\ flexi, 
scrzpslj auxlj falsi, finxl, etc. — Originally the root appeared 
in the normal grade,^ but it was further subject to a regular 

* This is the true form of the aorist often written l^Tiaa.. 

* VEIXSEI is found on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 

8 Notice the very ourious correspondence irperpa : frpaTroi', Aci^a : ^XtToi', 
i<t>fv^a (a late form) : (<pvyoy, etc. 
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gradation, which Greek and Latin entirely lost. Indeed, every- 
thing tends to show that the roots Xctw (to leave), o-x^tS (to cut), 
for example, were conjugated in the sigmatic aorist, 1st sing. 
l-A,€t7r-o--a, *€-orx€t8-<r-a, 1st pi. *l-Xiir-(r-/i,€i', *€-o-xtS-o"-/i,€i/ ; but 
analogy introduced uniformity into this mode of conjugation, 
and, under the influence of different circumstances, sometimes 
the normal form (cXcti/ra cXcu/^a/icv), sometimes the weakened 
form (€(rx«ra co-xtVa/Acv), prevailed in all persons and all 
moods. In certain cases, we do not even find either of these 
forms, but a form with a long vowel, iXvo-a, which seems to 
be a compromise between the two regular forms *€-X€iMr- and 
*l-Xv-on-. The flexion is even more uniform in Latin, in which 
it has been corrupted much more than in Greek, since it is not 
distinguished from the flexion of the perfect in regard to the 
person-endings. 1 With these reservations, it may be said that 
the forms of the sigmatic aorist in the two languages show 
a decided agreement. 

(97) XVm. Stems tmth suffix -so-: Greek future, ea-'tro'fjLaL 
class. €<ro/Aat, A,€ti/ra)(lst pi. \€«r-<ro-ft€v), Sctfo), <TTpt\f/Q>^ arrja-in^ rua-m^ 
Avo-o), <^€vfa>, etc. ; in Latin, a few sigmatic aorist subjunctives 
found only in old Latin, faacO^ capsO (later ficerO^ cSperd), 
rapsit, occlsit^ {^^oocld-si't), — The root is in the same 
grade as in the aorist, and indeed, strictly speaking, this for- 
mation ought to come under the head of secondary derivation, 
inasmuch as it is entirely based on the preceding class, with the 
addition of the secondary suf&x -o-, the sign of the subjunc- 
tive {supra Vll). In fact, it is plain that, just as c-o-ny- has 
subjunctive (rTTJ-0'fjL€v, so e-Xvo-- ought to have subjunctive 
Xv-a-'O-fitv, and Greek itself gives us a proof of this in the 
numerous aorist subjunctives with a short vowel preserved in 
Homeric versification, ^lyo-o/icv, Ttcrrre, d/Acti/rcrat. As there is no 
reason to separate these subjunctives from the Greek futures 
whose form is identical with them, and from the few Latin 
subjunctives showing the same formation, it seems more 
natural to see in the Greek affix -<ro- a . sign of the aorist sub- 

^ In other words vici is oonjnga'ed just Ukefugij though from the point 
of view of morphology it is entirely different from it. 
' Leg. XH Tab., '* Si im occisit*' — " si eum occlderiV* 
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junctive than to identify it with the Sanskrit affix of the 
future 'Syorj the correspondence of which moreover would 
involve a somewhat serious phonetic difficulty.^ 

In one case, however, the formation of the future diverges 
from that of the sigmatic aorist. When the root ends in a nasal 
or liquid, the aoristic -o-- is added as usual to the simple root^ 
fitv-ia *€'fi€tMr-a (cfictva),^ kcXAcd l-KcX-cr-a. On the other hand^ 
the affix of the future is in this case added to a dissyllabic form, 
e,g, fioMa, fut. * fi€V€r&<Of whence Ion. /icvco), Att. fitvS), and so 

also V€fJLiO F€/A€(D V€fl(Jii^ OTcAAxD OTcXcO) OTcAu), <f>$€Lp(a KJiOipila <j>6€p!s)y 

etc. There is still a doubt as to the nature of this c, which 
seems to be inserted between the root and suffix, and which 
recurs in nominal formations like vcfic-o-ts, ycvc-riyp. The most 
probable explanation is, that it forms an integral part of the 
root, one of the forms of which would thus be dissyllabic ; 
and the same must be said of the root of the verbs yafxi-w^ 
KoXi'W, which evidently cannot be put on the same level with 
the secondary form <^tA-e-a), since their vowel remains short 
in the future : <^iA,-iJ-o-a>, but •ya/ie-o-w ya/xcw yaftw, *KaXe-orto) koAcco 
KaXu), 

In Ionic-Attic this future ending -cw -to extended outside 
its proper sphere, to the secondary verbs in -t^a> ; e,g, the 
future of Ko/At^ft) (to carry) is KOfiia-iti = * Ko^jii^a-ia, but also KOfiL€o> 
KOfitio, and similarly /SaSiet (he will walk), 6v€lBl€i (he will re- 
proach), Hom. KT€pLii) (II. xviii. 334), etc. 

The suffix -co-, wrongly used and wrongly added to the 
sigmatic sign, must also be recognised in the so called Doric 
future, e.g. wpafco), which is equivalent to *7rpdK-(r-€(r-o),^ and 
consequently contains the affix of the future twice over. The 
spelling irpd$Lu}j <rv€va'L(Oy which is also met with, seems to show 
a tendency to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of the c; * and, lastly^ 
the contracted form cfw, attested by the manuscripts and 

^ Of course this explaoation does not exclude the possibility of the 
existeuce in a very ancient stage of Greek of a future *\v(ry(a which might 
at length have coalesced with the aorist subjunctive \v(r<i>, 

2 Cf. supra 47 C. 

s It seems impossible, however, to overlook the great resemblance between 
*irpaK-<r-€ff'ta and the Lat. fut. perf. vixero^*vlfj-8-esd, 

< Cf. aujira 20, 3. 
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grammarians, is nor longer distinguished save by its accentua- 
tion from the regular futui^e Ifw. 

XIX. Stems with suffix -so- identical with the preceding : 
Greek aorists. — These aorists, which are very rare, may be 
regarded as the future tense augmented, or better still, as the 
result of a combination of affixes, since they combine the a- 
of the sigmatic aorist with the o/e of the thematic aorist. We 
may cite (Hom.) Svo-cto 8' ^cXios (the sun set, root 8u), /SiJ-o-c-ro 
(he walked), Tiov (I came), and lastly €ir€<rov (I fell) evidently 
modelled on the 1st aor. €7r€<ra=*€-7r€(r-<r-a = *^-jpe^-s-m. 

(98) XX. Stems with suffix -e- : in the Greek so called 
second aorists passive.— The root is generally weakened: 
i'SdfjL-rj (he was conquered), i-fipax-rj (it was moistened, cf. 
)8/o€x-co), i-TVTr-r)y c-way-iy, i-ppdy-rj, c-^vy-iy, i-tfidv-rff c-XtV-iy (a 
doubtful form, cf. II. xvi. 507). In Latin the contrast of 
jac-e-re with jac-iO, pat-S-re (to be spread) with pand-d 
(to spread), lic-et (= c-XtTr-iy?)^ with linqifri-t, etc., seems to 
show the existence of these old forms with the suffix -5- and 
passive sense, which in conjugation would be confused with 
the verbs of secondary derivation in -eO 

§ 2. Greek Formations. 

(99) I. Stems with suffix -k- : three or four aorists, c-^T^-K-a, 
€-8a)-K-a, ^'K-a (from t-rj-fjn), — One is lost in conjectures as to 
the origin of this isolated form. If, however, we take into 
account that in Latin the root Orj certainly appears' with an 
equally obscure guttural addition in forC-iO, and if, on the other 
hand, we notice that the same is the case with the root Sw 
in Sanskrit (ddg-Orti, he gives), and perhaps dialectically in 
Greek,^ we are led to the conclusion that this k might very 
well be part of the root ; in this case i'OrjK-a, e-8<o#c-a would be 
to the roots Otjkj Su)k what c-ora-v is to the root ord, perfectly 
regular unthematic aorists. The other instances would arise 
from an analogy which extended only very slightly. 

1 A cnrrespondenoe made doubtful by the differenoe between the two 
gutturals. 

- An optative present SukoLtj^ correspouding to a verb *8c6iic-w, is believed 
to occur on a Cyprian inscription. 
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n. Stems with suffix -k- preceded by reduplication with the 
voicel e : Greek perfects, called first perfects, Xe-Xv-K-a, 8c-Sv-^-a, 
pe-firf-K-OL^ ir€-9rT<u-K-a, lon/Ka = *<re-oTd-K-a, etc. — It would hardly 
have been necessary to mention the preceding class, but for 
the fact that it must be closely connected with the Greek per- 
fects in -K-, which are much commoner than the radical perfects. 
On the hypothesis above mentioned, we see that ri-OuKra ^ (cf. 
Lat. feC't) and Se-SoiK-a would be regular perfects like \e-X0t7r-a, 
and that from them the ic, being regarded as an affix, would 
spread to other verbs also.^ But the remarkable extension of 
this addition k, as contrasted with the slenderness of its origi- 
nal basis, has given rise to legitimate doubts as to this view ; 
hence other explanations have been thought of, and in parti- 
cular a particle ica k€v k€, identical with the enclitic icc which 
gives the verb a conditional meaning in the Homeric language, 
and it has been supposed that this enclitic, being frequently 
used after the regular perfect (3rd sing. *8€8<d k€) ended by 
coalescing with it. This conjecture also is open to very serious 
objections. The question cannot yet be regarded as settled.-^ 

Furthermore, it will be noticed that the guttural never 
appears except in the active; the perfect middle is always, 
according to the usual terminology, a second perfect, that is, 
in it the verbal terminations are added directly to the root, 
e,g, \i-\v-fjLaL and Ti-Orj-fxaL formed like Xc-X€t/x-/i,at, in spite of the 
difference of formation in ki-Xv-K-a and \i-\onr-a. 

(100) III. Stems with suffix -a-O' preceded by reduplication 
with vowel e : future perfect. — The typical form Xc-Xv-o-o-z^at is 
evidently modelled on Xe-Xv-fiai and the relation of Xvofmi to 
Xva-ofxat, We know that it scarcely appears except in the 
passive voice. Attic however has some future perfects active, 
in which even the hysterogene guttural of the perfect active is 
present, e.g. riOv-q^u^ ka-Trj^oi^ modelled on re-Ovrj-K-a^ laTr^Ka, 

1 The vooalism of the root here is somewhat puzzling. Moreover, 

-6r)K-a^fec-i is likewise fonnd in Attic inscriptions. 
^^2 Thus ^(mjKa : t(rTT)fii^548<i)Ka : dldui/u. 

8 [ The history of the Greek perfect ia -ku has been well given by Curtius 
in his Greek Verb, pp. 408 ff. (Murray, 1880), though his explanation of its 
origin is now generally regarded as insufficient. The origin of this perfect 
has been briefly discussed by the translator in the Transactions of the 
Oxford Fhilologual Society for 1887-8, p. 23 (Clarendon Press, 1888, 1».).] 
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(loi) rV. Stems with suffix -co*-: the augmented perfect 
tense called the pluperfect; the oldest and simplest type is 
^JSca (I knew), cXcXotVca (I had left), etc. — If the latter form goes 
back to •€-\€-\oMr-€o--a=*€-X€-XoMr-€<r-w, we are tempted to com- 
pare it with the Latin pluperfect fUgeram^^foug-es-dm ; but, 
in the first place, this genealogy is not historically proved, and, 
in the second place, the Latin vocalism does not agree with the 
Greek, the Latin d being incompatible with the Greek termina- 
tion. It is true that the same divergence is noticeable between 
the two imperfects, Gk. ^a ( = *^(r-a = *^(r-w) and Lat. er-am^ 
which can scarcely be separated. On the whole, the question 
must be left undecided, for the Latin mode of formation may 
be a new development. 

(102) V. Stems toith suffix -Orf- : first aorists passive, 
l-ri-O-q I'So-drj, i-Xv-Orj-v i-XeLKfy-Orf-v, — This aorist, which is much 
commoner than the aorist in -17-, seems nevertheless to belong 
to a comparatively late date, though it had already spread 
considerably in the time of Homer. There is no form certainly 
corresponding to it in Latin, and its origin is obscure. It is 
possible that the aorist in -17- of a verb with the suffix -^w, e,g, 
l-vq-O-iq from vq^m (to Spin), may have been referred by mis- 
take to the simple verb, e.g, vc-w, and that then the relation of 
vim to IvrjSyi gave rise to a similar relation between A.vo> and 
IKvOri, But this explanation is only hjrpothetical.^ 

VI. Stems tmth suffix -lyo-o-: second futures passive. — By 
adding the future suffix •<ro' to the stem of the aorist in -17-, 
Greek formed a future passive, <j>av'7f<ro-iim^ which stands to 
l-KJia-vrfv in the same relation as the middle OTf^o-fitu stands to 

€-Orj-v, 

VII. sterna vxith suffix -Brja-o-: first futures passive.— The 

1 A later and in many respects more probable hypothesis (Wackernagel, 
K. Z. XXX. p. 302) starts from the Sanskrit termination of the 2nd sing, 
mid. -thds, which it restores to the Indo-European language under the form 
*-the8=Gii. '6rfs. In this system, i-Xij-Orfs, for example, would be merely 
the 2nd pers. sing, middle of an aorist stem *i'\v- (svpra 87 I), on the 
analogy of which would afterwards be based the other forms i\{fdriv iX^Orj, 
imitated from those of the aorist in -77-. The author has recently shown 
{Bull. Soc. Ling. vii. p. 29) that i-yyiJb-ff-Brjs^Sk. d-jhd-s-thds is probably 
2nd pers. mid. of a sigmatic aorist, and that thence we may explain the 
sigmatic insertion in yvu-a-Td-St etc. Cf. supra 64 note. 
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same analogical process, taking place in regard to the aorist 
in -Orf-j produced the future Xv^rj-^o-fiaij k^itfi'drf^O'ixaL^ a form 
which has become far more common than the preceding form, 
but is still unknown to Homer. 

Apart from certain formations, which on account ot their 
extreme rarity may be neglected,^ these seven types of tenses 
are the only primary verbal stems exclusively confined to 
Greek. 

§ 3. Latin Formations, 

(104) I. Stems with suffix -a-: subjunctives of the 3rd 
(secondarily also 2nd and 4th) conjugation. — This form, seen in 
old Latin fu-d-m^ subjunctive of the obsolete *fu'0 (to be), 
leg-Ormy ag-a-m^ eam^^ey-d-m (I may go), is quite isolated. 
It has been maintained that this -d- was the original sign of 
the subjunctive, that consequently Greek ought to have had 
*\fyarii€v instead of Xcyw/icv, and that the latter form is due to 
a later intrusion of the vocalism of the indicative Xcyo/icr. But, 
as nothing hitherto has been discovered to confirm this conjec- 
ture, it is better to regard as exclusively Latin this still 
unexplained d^^ which also appears, as we have seen, in the 
imperfect er-a-m and the pluperfect fyrer-a-m^ and will recur 
in the next suffix. 

II. Stems with suffix -ba- : imperfects l-ba-^m^ da-borni, 
sta-bd'S. — If this suffix is merely the form fuam, that is, a 
tense of the verb " to be " agglutinated to the root and forming 
with it a periphrastic conjugation, it should really come under 
the head of secondary derivation, where it is very common. 
The same remark applies to the next suffix, namely : 

(105) III. Stems with suffix -bo- : futures i-bd, da-bo, std-bO, 
referred rightly or wrongly to the present *fuO = <l>v(i}, 

' E,g, the suffix -ko- in dXi-Kcj (to perish), perhaps based on the perfect 
6\-(b\€-K-a ; and the suffix -x^-, which is shown by the existence of doublets 
like rpiJw rp&x.^ (*o wear away by rubbing), cfidio nfi.ijx'^i ^^^ ^'Hx^^ ^^^ is 
less easy to explain. 

' M. L. Job {Mem, 80c. Ling, vi. p. 347) seems to me to have said the 
last word in regard to this difficult question : the subjunctive in -a- origi- 
nated in the verbs in -d-mi which in Latin became thematic (e.g. *8i-8td-mi 
became sisto, supra 87, II), and thence it spread to the other conjugations. 
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IV. Stems with suffix -v- and -u- : Latin perfects. — All the 
Latin perfects which are not primitive (87) and are not to be 
referred to the sigmatic aorist (96), are formed by means of 
this suffix 'V' or -w-, the origin of which is obscure: nO-v-l^ 
M'V'ly sl'V-l ; seC'Vrly col-u-l, gen-Vrl^ etc. It has been sup- 
posed that these suffixes represent a syncopated form of ful 
added to the verbal root. This hypothesis was supported 
chiefly by the perfect potul^ which, on account of possum — 
*pot-su-m might perhaps seem as if it ought to go back to 
*pot'fu-l ; but everywhere else, and even in this case itself, this 
view involves serious phonetic difficulties. It is perhaps more 
likely that the v or u started from certain perfect forms in 
which it belonged to the root itself, e.g. mOv-l (cf. the pres. 
mov-e-O), and thence spread throughout the rest of the conjuga- 
tional system,^ especially in verbs of secondary derivation. 

(io6) V. Stems with suffix -se- (-re- after a vowel) : 
imperfect subjunctives es-se-m {eS'SB'S\ arch, faxem, (?), f-re-w, 
da-re-m^ sta-re-m. — These formations have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in Greek except in the futures and aorists sub- 
junctive with a short vowel (yS7/-o-o-/i€v), which have already 
been connected with the Latin forms represented by faxo. 
Now a form *esso, for example ( = Gk. €(r-o-o-/iat, later lo-o/xat), 
must have been conjugated *essd *essS8 *esset^ whence, if the 
vowel remained short, *c.ssis, essit (cf. Lat. /acc?'^), or, if it was 
lengthened owing to some corruption, essSs, It remains to find 
the influence which lengthened the termination. This may be 
the influence of the termination of the old Latin subjunctives 
afterwards used as futures, in which the termination was long 
because it arose from a contraction {infra 143); in other 
words, *faxes would become *faxSs through the analogy of 
facias (thou wilt do). In this somewhat complicated way the 
Latin subjunctive may be connected with a proethnic category, 
into which however both Greek and Latin introduced consider- 
able modifications. 

* Thus iidri : ndtus = movi : motus, — In forms like nexui (rare) from nec-to, 
there is an analogical combination of the two signs •«• and -u-. 
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Section n. 

NOMINAL STEMS. 

§1. Common Formations. 

(107) Here as in the verbal stems a large number of for- 
mations are characterized by a vowel o/e, alternating according 
to regular laws. Assuming this point to be thoroughly under- 
stood, we shall henceforth represent this vowel simply by the 
letter 0. Moreover, as this vowel 0, with the addition in the 
nominative singular of the termination -« or -m respectively, 
was the usual characteristic of masculine and neuter nouns, 
and as on the other hand the nouns ending in d were mostly 
feminine, the custom arose in prehistoric times of introducing 
the same variations into the termination of nouns in apposition 
(adjectives),^ in order to make them agree in gender with the 
nouns they qualify: Gk. <^tX-o-9, <^tA-a, <^tX-o-v, Lat. bon-VrSy 
bon-a, bon-VHfn. Hence it is sufficient to mention once for all 
that every suffix given under the thematic form may appear 
either exclusively under this form (masculine or neuter nouns, 
ot-vo-s, vl'nu-m\ or exclusively under the form d (feminine 
nouns, iroi-vrj, lH-na), or, lastly, may alternate between these 
forms in those nouns, called adjectives, which admit of a 
change of gender. 

(108) I. Root-stems, — This type is rather rare : Gk. oif/ 
(voice) = *fo7r-5, root fcir (to speak), cf. ctt-os and Lat. vdx; 
<l}k6$ (flame) = *<^A.oy-s, cf. ^^Acy-w (to burn); cts, Iv (one) = 
*o-€/x-s,*cr€/x, cf. Lat. sem^-elj etc.; Lat. vOc-s=6\l/, plus a lengthen- 
ing in the nominative which spread to the oblique cases, and 
so also in Ux = *Ug-Sy cf. Ug-er-e^ rex = *reg'S, cf. r^g-er-e] also 
lux=*louC'8, cf the normal root in Xcvk-o-s (white), pax = 

^ The adjective is really nothing else, and this may be seen especially in 
adaptations of a comparatively late date, like Lat. ager uber (fertile field), 
literally ** a field (which is a) breast." Hence we should expect in the 
plural agrl abera ; but ubevj naturally agreeing in number and case with the 
word it qualified, by analogy came to agree with it in gender also, and hence 
became an adjective, aprl Ube^es. Cf. Ft, un cheval pie [a piebald horse, 
literally *' a horse (with different colours like) a magpie "] , Eng. lilac 
ribbons. 
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*paC'Sj cf. wqyvv'fiL and pdc-isccHTj etc. The root-stem does not 
appear very often except as the second term of a compound : 
Gk. o-v-^vy-s (yoke-fellow), x^p-vi/S-^ (washing, cf. viV-ro)), ctti- 
TCK-s (about to bring forth), ev-wir-^ (beautiful), 7rapa-j8Aowr-s 
(squinting, cf. /SXcTr-w); Lat. con-jugs^ prae-sSs = *prae-sSd'S, 
harU'Speos (cf. *8p€cA0j to look), judex = *jit-diC'8^^ ds-cen (a 
bird whose song is an omen, cf. can-0\ etc. It will be seen by 
these examples that the root may here appear in any of the 
three grades. 

(109) n. Stems with suffix -o-. — These suffixes generally 
have the deflected or reduced root, and in this case appear to 
represent original oxytones, e,g, Gk. Xotir-o-s (remaining), 
i^o/A-o-s (pasturage), ^op-6^ (bearing), — orpa/S-o-s (squinting, cf. 
aTp€<l>'(o)j fvy-o-s fvy-o-v (yoke) ; but the accent is often thrown 
back, e,g, Gk. vofx-o-^ (law), <^o/>o-s (tribute), irAof-o-s (sailing), 
— oTtx-o-5 (row, cf. oTctx-w), A.VK-0-S (wolf). Latin has, in the 
first case, rUf-u-s (red, cf. i-pvO-po-s), and old abl. pond-0^ in 
the second, lup-u-s, av-o-s. In composition, Gk. 8uo--<^o/>-o-s, 
St-<^p-o-s (root <t>€p)y tTnra-Sa/A-o-s, etc., Lat. pro-fUg-u-s^ causi- 
diC'VrS^ mlri'fiC'UrS, etc. But there is also another rather large 
class of words in which the root is normal and accented : Gk. 
c/yy-o-v (work), TTcS-o-i/ (ground) ; TiSkt. ftd-u-s (faithful), merg-u-s 
(water-bird, cf . merg-O)^ {JiUci')fer^ etc. ; and even an oxytone 
form with normal root, XtvK-o-^ (white). 

(no) ni. Stems with suffix -a-. — Three classes : (1) 
oxytones with reduced root, Gk. tfivyrj (flight), ^a</>-i7 (dipping), 
Lat. fug-a^ gul-a ; the accent is thrown back in 8t#c-iy, fiax-rj, 
Xw-iy, etc. ; (2) oxytones with deflected root, a type extremely 
common in Greek, po-17 (stream, cf. pif-u)), (nrovS-i^ (zeal, cf. 
oTTcvS-o)), <l}op-dj ttXo/c-tJ, TOfi-T^y (TKOTT-i^y but hardly represented at 
all in Latin, tog-a (garment, cf. teg-0) ; (3) paroxy tones with 
normal root, Gk. a-rty-rj (dwelling), €p<r-i7 (dew = *f€p(r-a, Sk. 
vars-d'Sj rain), Xcuk-t; (white poplar), Lat. herh-a (Gk. <f>opp-ri, 
fodder?), ped-a (foot-print); ^ in Latin compounds, «ncZt-^en-a, 

^ Judex no doubt on the analogy of harwfpex, etc., on account of the 
similarity of the genitives judicis and haruspicis. 

« J eg, XII Tab., ''XVpovdo " = 16 by weight, 15 pounds. 

■ Peda vestigium humavvm in the Epitome of Paulns Diaconuf, 211. 
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agri-coUa^ j^arri-cld-a. Greek alone possesses an oxy tone type 
with deflected root and reduplication, ok-cdk-i; (point), o3-(oS-)^ 
(smell), €8-0)8-1; (food), which seems not to have been developed 
elsewhere. 

(111) IV. Stems tcith suffix -i- (alternating with -ey- in 
declension).^ — Paroxytones, very few; iroA-t-s (city, root ttcX, 
to fill), *o#c-t-s (eye) preserved only in the nom.-acc. dual oa-a-e 
= *6K'y'€, ois (sheep) =*of-i-s, Lat. oi>z-«; *of-t-5 (bird), whence 
oLOfiai, (I augur) and omo-vos, Lat. av-i-s; Lat. pisc-i-s^ root 
unknown ; neut. rrvare = *mar''%. 

V. Stems with suffix -u- (alternating with -ew- in de- 
clension). — To this class belong the very numerous Greek 
adjectives in -v-, which are all oxytone, ttoA-v-s, fiap-v^, fiaO-v-g, 
yXvK'v-s (cf. yXcuK-os, swectness), etc., and all have the reduced 
root, except ^8-v-s, wk-v-?, and cvp-u-s. They recur in Latin as 
the basis of secondary stems formed by the addition of a new 
suffix -Z-, e.g. ^ra-t?-2-s = */3a/o-v-t-s; but of stems in -Vr properly 
so called, Latin has very few, e.g. ac-u-s (needle), IdrU-s (night© 
when there is a full moon).^ The suffix remains unchanged in 
the paroxytone v€k-vs (corpse) and a few other words. 

(112) VI. Stems with suffixes -io-, -yo-, and -1-. — The first 
two forms, which are somewhat rare as primary suffixes, 
of course coalesce in Latin, gen-iu-Sj fluv-iu-Sy ex-im-iurS 
(chosen, exquisite), but remain distinct in Greek, ay-to-s (holy, 
root yag, to worship, cf. Sk. yaj-fldrSj sacrifice), o-rvy-to-s (hate- 
ful), and on the other hand aAA.os = *aA.-yo-s, Lat. aZ-m-s."' In 
the prehistoric period the feminine form of these suffixes 
seems to have become by contraction -f-, at least if we may 
judge from Sanskrit. Now, according to the same evidence, 
in the oblique cases the -f- of the stem was resolved into iy 
before terminations beginning with a vowel, e,g, dhi-s (thought), 
ace. dhiy-am. Hence we may assume a stem like *weA:-T, 
(destruction), *spek-l (appearance), etc., which, under certain 
conditions, not yet clearly determined, became in the ace. 
*nek'iy-mm., a form represented in Latin by {per-)nic-i-em ; on 

^ This gradation, which is common to all suffixes ending in i and u, will 
be examined in detail infra 214. 
2 See supra 41, 2 * Cf. supra 39 C. 
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the model of this accusative Latin formed a whole ai^alogical 
declension, and in particular a nominative in -i-Ss, specie s^ 
pernici€8. Under the same conditions in Grreek, the accusa- 
tive of a word *woq-l (voice) would be represented by *foT-y-a)', 
whence oo-o-av, on the model of which was formed a new 
nominative oo-d-a. Such is the probable origin, in Greek, of 
the suffix ya, in other words, of the numerous words of the 
1st declension which have their nominative in a, e.g, fioLpa= 
•/xo/>-y-a (cf. iJL€p-os, part, lot), y\(o(ra'a = *y\(ji)^-yl^ pti^a? crc^atpa, 
etc., and, in Latin, of the stems, almost all secondary,' of the so 
called 6th declension. 

VII. Stems with suffix -wo-. — We may cite in Greek : 
oTo^ (alone) = *ot-fo-s, with root i (one) in the deflected form, cf. 
Zend aeia- (one) and Lat., with another suffix, Unus^oi-no-fi; 
irok-Xo- (many) = *iroX-fo-, cf. iroX-v ; Xaios (left) = *Aat-fo- Lat. 
lae-vo-s ] *oXXos oXos, Ion. ovXo's = *<t6Mo'^ Lat. sol-lu-s and 
sal-vo-s;^ ?jnros=*t^-fo-s, Lat. eq-uo-S] in Latin, besides the 
above examples, ae-vo-m (age), cf. Gk., with another suffix, ai6v 
=*ai-foV-, ar-vo-m (ploughed land), al-vO'S (stomach, cf. al-O, to 
feed), and a good many adjectives, vac-^o-s, noc-uo-s, as-sid- 
tUhSy^ etc. 

Vni. Stems with suffixes -en- -on- (alternating in <j>priv 
a^pinv and similar cases). — Greek <f>p-rfv (mind), gen. <^p-«'-o5^ 
root unknown ; *ffyqv (sheep) in the Homeric compound iroXvpprjv 
and the gen. dpFos=*ti?f-n-d« ; apa-tfr (male) = Sk. vf^-an- (male) ; 
Kv-tov (dog), gen. kvv-o^ ; cuc-wv (image), root f €tK in the perfect 
lotKa=*f€-fotK-a, etc.; — Latin: pect-en (comb, oi, pecto and Gk. 
TTCKTO)); *felen (gall), lost, but indicated by the regular gen. 
*fel-n4Sy which by a Latin phonetic law became feUiSj and 
under this new form gave rise to an analogical nom. fel (the 
root is *ghel, yellowish-green, cf. Gk. x<^^"<>"^> ^il® [Eng. 

* Cf. infra 151 and 197. — There ifl an evident parallel, for example, be- 
tween Gk. irTiov (f at) « *irr/^wif, fern. irr€ipa = * irtfep-ya, and Sk. pivdiit fern. 
pivar-l (id.), between irarvui (goddess) and Sk. pdtnl^ etc. In xori^a (Hymn 
to Demeter, 118), the v represents an n palatalized through the following 
te?/, and (6i(r-)iroiva is only another mode of representing the same modifi- 
cation of the V {supra 39 G a). 

* See supra 40 G a. 

' Ad'Sid-uO'St **one who resides,'* hence ** owner," instead of the fan- 
ciful etymology which connects it with assem dare. 
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£iaU] ) ; ?iom-d, gea. honi-in-is, cf . hum-VrS ; edrO (glutton), gen. 
edr(yii-i8j etc. 

(114) IX. Stems with suffix -mo-. — Gk. Ov-fio-^ (heart, 
passion), Lat. fU-mV/S^ cf . Sk. dhUirmdrS (smoke) ; Gk. dip-iju^ 
(hot), Oip-fiTfj (heat), Lat. for-mvrS (hot), Sk. gfiar^md-s; Gk. 
KevO-fio-i (hiding place), cf. kcv^-w ; Gk. ot-fto-s (way), cf. el-fiL (I 
go) ; Gk. <^i7-fW7 (report). Dor. <l>d-fidj Lat. fd-^ma, cf. ^i^/ai and 
/(J-rf ; Gk. yvio-fivj (opinion), root yvw (to know) ; Lat. for-ma 
(shape), cf. Sk. dhdr-ma-s (rule, right, justice) ; Lat. fir-mu-s 
(solid), cf. Sk. dhar (to hold fast) ; Lat. al-mvrs (tutelary), cf. • 
al-er-e (to nourish), etc. 

(115) X. Stems with suffices -men-, -mon-, -mn-, mno-, 
-meno-, -mono-.' — This very numerous group includes among 
others, both in Greek and Latin, the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -men- in Greek masculine nouns, e,g, irvO'fi'qv 
(bottoip), Xi'fiT^v (harbour), gen. Xt-filvo^, 7rot-fti/v (shepherd), with 
reduction in the secondary form iroC-fiv-io-v (sheepfold); lost 
in Latin. 

2. Suffix -mon- : Gk. aK-fiwv (anvil), gen. aic-/Aov-os, tS-fwov 
(skilful), T^p-fifDv (boundary);^ Lat. ser-mO, gen. ser-m^-iSf 
UmO (pole) = HSx-mdj cf . tSx-er-e (to make, originally " to make 
out of wood "), ter-md (boundary), etc. 

3. Suffix -mn- in neuter nouns, in Greek -fm-, in Lat. 
-men- : Gk. ct-^a, Lesb. fifi-fia (clothing) = *f€<r-fm, root fea- (to 
clothe) ; Gk. prjy-fjia (breakage), cf. p-qy-vv-fii ; Gk. o'(u-/i,a (body), 
root unknown ; Gk. 6vo-fxa (name),^ root uncertain ; Lat. nO-men 
= *gn6-men, cf. c6-gn(Hnenj root gnO (to know) ; sS-meUj tSg-Tnerij 
ug-men. The root is in the normal grade.* 

4. To this suffix -m^- is very often added, without any 
change of meaning, a secondtiry suffix -to- : hence in Latin the 
well-known doublets aug-men and aug-men-tur^m, cO-gnO-men 

^ In other words, exhausting all the possible forms (normal, reduced, 
deflected) of the dissyllabic group -m.n.' 

^ It will be noticed that the suffix when accented is in the normal form, 
whereas the deflected form is almost always unaccented. 

3 The same suffix with consonantal n before a following vowel in the 
secondary derivatiye y-dyv-pa^-os (nameless). 

^ Notice that this reduced suffix takes the deflected form when the stem 
changes its character on becoming the last term of a compound, e.g. avd-p.(av 
(without clothing). 
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and cd-gnd-men'tvrnijajid many others, also the forms ar-mentit-m 
(ploughing animal), J^lrmew^^^■m (beast of burden, from *jugy to 
yoke, or juvdrCy to help), in-crS-nnentu-m (increase), etc. In 
Greek this secondary suffix appears even in the declension of the 
primary stems in -/la ; for it is clear that o-ai-zAa-ra would be more 
properly the nom. pi. of a word *<T(j>-iia-To-v — ^crw-fii^'TO', than of 
aoi'fia. From the plural, favoured perhaps by other accessory 
circumstances,^ this t passed by analogy into the singular ;> 
hence the great difference between the oblique cases in Grreek 
and Latin, e,g, dat. nO-min-l and ovo-fiaT-L. 

5. An important class of Greek words, however, remained 
uncontaminated, and may be directly compared with the Latin 
neuters, namely the -^olic and Doric infinitives in -fiev-ai and 
-/i,€v, e.g, €fifi€vaL (to be) = *lo'-/i,€i/-at, and I/a/acv, So-fiev-ai (to give), 
Tt-^iJ-ficv-at (to put), <TTa'fji€v (to stand), etc. That from a mor- 
phological point of view the infinitive, like the participle, is the 
case-form of a noun, is evident from the mere consideration of 
its meaning and its use in the sentence. Hence, if, as is possible, 
-at is a dative termination lost in the rest of the Greek system 
of declension, and if on the other hand the bare stem S6-fi€v is 
to be compared with certain locatives found in the oldest lan- 
guage of India, and which have been called locatives without a 
suffix,^ it will be seen that So-fiev-ai and 8o-/a€v are respectively 
the dative and locative of a stem in -/i,€v-,^ the corresponding 
forms to which occur above in the Latin neuters and below in 
the participles in -/acvo-.* 

I Cf. infra 187, 6, and 204, 7. 

* Vedio Sk. vydman^ "in the sky." The classioal form would be vydmanJl, 

* There are other possible explanations of these infinitives (e.g. fieva-i 
might be the locative of a feminine stem in -fji^vdt cf. the suffix -/xevo- infra). 
But the above explanation is by far the most probable. — Hom. ^/jlcv (Od. x. 
416) for ^/A/cev is modelled on the participle €(Jbv and the relation of tfiep 

to l(I)V. 

•* Quite recently (Esq, morph, V) I have suggested the hypothesis that 
the gerundive dandi might, by a process of dissimilation similar to that 
supposed by M. Havet [MSm. Soc, Ling. vi. p. 231), go back to *da-men-ayy 
and hence be identical with Gk. So-fiev-cu. The Latin genitive of the 
gerundive would then be originally a dative, which its termination in -i caused 
to be taken for a genitive, and on this analogy there would then be formed 
a dative- ablative in -o and an accusative -um. The phonetic difficulty of 
the co-existence of dandi and damini might be explained by supposing that 
the dissimilation first took place in verbs in which a nasal preceded ibc 
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6. The svffix -mno- is rarely primary : Gk. ixrpia-fjivri (bed) 
fiik^-ixvo-v (dart) ; ^ no iu stance in Latin. 

7. The suffix -meno- is that of the medio-passive participles, 
Oi'fievos Ti'Oi-fjL^vo-^ 8a-ft€vo-s St-So-^cFo-?. It generally reduces 
the root. In Latin, it occurs in ter-min-uSj fe-mina (she who 
suckles, ci,fe-tU'8 2indifS-Mre\ and in the 2nd pi. pass, da-niinl 
= 8o-ft€vot, after which we must supply estis to explain the 
transition from the participial to the verbal use. 

8. The suffix -mono- characterizes a few Greek feminines 
in -fjLovT^ : -xap'fxovrj (joy), inq-fiovri (woe), etc. 

(ii6) XL Stems with suffixes -ro- and -lo-, almost always 
oxytone in Greek: c-pv^-po-s, ruber =*rub'ro-8 ; ay'p6-^ = ager] 
kvTT'po-^ (wretched), Xafiw-po-s (bright, cf. Aa^iTr-a)), Soi-po-v (gift), 
IS-pd (seat) ; Lat. sac-er (sacred), gna-ru-s (knowing), etc. ; — Gk. 
8€t-Ao-5 (timid), fii^-Xo-^ (threshold), <t>v-\o'V (class), <f>v-XT^ (tribe); 
Lat. te-la (web) and te-lvrm (dart) = *t^x-la, H^x-lo-m^ root Ux 
(to weave, make out of wood), sella (seat) = *se(i-Za, etc. 

XII. Stems with suffixes -ri- and -li-, very rare : Gk. t8-pt-9 
(skilful), Lat. ac-ri-s^ ac-er (spirited) ; — Lat. ta-li-s, quA-li-s^^ 
cal-li-s (path, root uncertain). The latter suffix became widely 
extended as a secondary suffix, and will be discussed again 
later on. 

XIII. Stems with suffixes -no-, -ni-, -nu-. — With the first 
suffix we find in Greek : vir-vo-s (sleep) = ^sup-nd-s, root swep ; 
r€K-vo-v (child); ttoi-vt^ (penalty) = *502/-W(2, root qey, cf. rt-w; 
irop-vrj (prostitute), cf. irip-vrf-fjiL (to sell); <r€prv6'S (holy), cf. 
a-ip-o-fjiai ; Sct-vo-s (terrible) ; tfi^p-vrj (dowry), cf . <^€p-a), etc. ; — 
Lat. som,-nU'S = *sw^p-n(hs^ Sk. svdp-na-s ; mdg-nurs, cf. Gk. 
fiaK-pO'S with a different suffix ; dO-nu-m^ cf . ^po-v ; pU-nu-Sj 
cf. TrXrj-prjs, etc. The forms -ni- and -nur are somewhat rare, 
especially in Greek, e,g. /AiJ-vt-s (wrath), root m^^ to think (?) ; 
Lat. Ig-ni'S (fire), cf. Sk. ag-ni-Sy root uncertain ; pd-ni-s, cf. 
pa-SCO (to feed) ; perhaps ma-nu-s (the measuring thing), root 
ma, to measure (?) ; neut. cor-nu, 

8ufl&x (e.g. *nd-men-ay then ^ndmeday *ndmday nandi)^ and was thence 
introduced analogically into all the others. 

> Of. in regard to meaning and formation the primary form ^k\€'fxvo-v and 
he secondary form fia\-\o'fi€vo-v (that which is thrown). 

* Cf. Gk. (with an additional suffix) T-n-Xi-Ko-s^ mi-XL-Ko-i, 
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To this class apparently must be referred the Hellenic forma- 
tion in -avo-, in which the n must have developed a vowel sound 
before itself; e,g. opyavo-v (instrument), woTr-avo-v (cake, root 
Tre/r, to COok), Spiw-avo-v (scythe), OT€<^avo-s (crown), oup-avo-5 
(heaven, cf. evp-vs, wide), fXTjx-avTJ (device), etc., and, with 
nasalization of the root,^ rv/ATr-avo-y (drum, cf. Tvir-TO)). 

(117) XIV. Stems with suffix -to-. — These include two 
formations of very unequal importance. The first comprises 
only a few stems with deflected root : Gk. Koi-ny (bed, cf. Kci-fuw), 
Ppov-rq (thunder, cf. /Spifi-to, Lat. frem-d\ x^P"^^^ ^^^ •^^*' 
hor-ivrs. The other includes the large class of stems called 
in Greek verbals in -to- and in Latin past participles passive : 
6€-^6'Sy ho^i^, (rra-ro-?, icXv-ro-s, Av-ro-s, cr;(to--To-s ( = *o';(i8-to-, 
split); Lat. dortu-s^ sM-tu-s, (fixed), in-clvrtu-s^ stric-tu-s, 
quassus { = *quat-tU'S, shaken),^ etc., etc. Sanskrit and other 
analogies show that in Indo-European this suffix -td- took the 
accent and consequently reduced the root. In Greek the 
primitive accentuation was respected, that is, whenever the 
stem retained its function as a verbal adjective ; ^ but the root, 
which was reduced in all the above examples, was often 
influenced by the analogy of the tenses of the verb, especially 
the present and sigmatic aorist, so that it shows the normal . 
grade in Xctir-ro-s (left), pi/K-ro-? (fragile), ffievK'TO'S (to be avoided, 
cf. Hom. ifivK-To-s), and many other cases. In Latin the same 
phenomenon took place: by the side of stric-tU'Sj which is 
attested by Fr. estroit and Ital. stretto, we find Uc-tu-s, on the 
analogy of Uqvrl, fracAvrS on that of frdg-mentttrm, and so 
also scrlp-tvrs, struc-tvrs^ juno-tvrs^ *fild-tvrs {filsus)y vSC'tU-Sy 
on the analogy of scrlpsl^ strUxfy junxf, fUdl, vSxl, etc., 
UC'tVrS on the analogy of iP^gl^ and rSc-tVrS on that of Uc-tu-s, 
Sometimes the suffix is added to a dissyllabic form, the origin 
of which is not clear, e.g. geni-ivrs^ cf. Gk. ycvc-o-t-?.* 

(118) XV. Stems with suffix -ti-. — In common Greek the 
suffix is usually assibilated to -o-t-.^ All these stems are 

* Cf. supra 93, 3. • Cf. supra 64 A. 

* Compare ffrap-rd't (sowed) and Srof^n; (proper name) — (rrapr^ yij 
(cultivated land), and also the participle ire/uT-ru-s (sent) with the ordinary 
viftnr-ro-i (fifth). 

* Cf. supra 97. * Of. supra 59, 1. 

K 
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parozytone, and many have the root in its normal form ; but it 
is very doubtful whether this was the case onginally, and the 
very common type Aew/rts may have been influenced by IA.€ti/^a. 
However this may be, this class consists mainly of feminine 
nouns of action, e,g, Scf ts (reception), Too-ts (tension) = *rQ,'Ti-%, 
f€vfts (junction), ^a-rt-s (speech) ; exceptions 7ro-<rt-s (husband) 
and fuiv-rt-s (seer). In Latin this suffix is not easy to recognise, 
except in the basis of secondary stems formed by means of a 
new suffix -on- ; for this is the ordinary type of Latin nouns of 
action, e.g. nd-ti-Oy por-ti-O, But the details of declension and 
the analogy of the sister-languages make it certain that forms 
like gSnSy menSy pars, and others go back to *gen'ti-j ^men-ti', 
*par-ti', cf. the gen. pi. gen-ti-um, etc., and the ace. sing. 
par-ti-m retained as an adverb. The suffix is manifest in 
ves-tis and messis (harvest) =*me*-*i-, cf. met-er-e, 

(1 19) XVL Stems with suffix -tu-. — Very rare in Greek, 
e.g, ISpio-rv-^ (food), ao--Tv=fao'-Tv (town), root was {to dwell), 
cf. Sk. vdS'tu (dwelling). This suffix is fairly common in 
Latin : frUc-tus (fruit, enjoyment), cf. root frug in frug-Ss, 
frUg-l ; vlc-tvrs (mode of life), cf. v%{g)V'er-e ; can-tu-s (sing- 
ing), etc. The grammatical forms commonly called supines are 
merely case-forms of similar stems in -tti- which have become 
more or less obsolete; namely, (1) the "active" supine, an 
accusative, can-tu-m, lU-su-m (ed lUsum, " I go to play ") ; and 
(2) the "passive" supine, an ablative, dlC'tU = *d%c-tUd, cf. 
manU {facile dlctU, " easy in the saying "), confused also in 
this use with the dative, which still appears in the phrase 
lepida memordtulj^ " agreeable to relate." 

(120) XVn. Stems with suffix -t-. — This suffix, plainly 
recognisable in Gk. vvi and Lat. nox ^ (gen. wk-t-os noc-t-is), 
is especially common in the last term of compounds : Gk. dS/AiJs 
(gen. Sir^iJirf-T'O^, indomitable, root 8afi Va), aK/AiJs (d-K/A^-09, 
unwearied, root ica/x), wfiofipfj^ (w/xo-^/oco-r-os, eating raw flesh, 
root fiop Pptx)), etc. ; Lat. super stes (gen. super-sti-t-is, root std 
in reduced form) ; comes (gen. com-i-t-is, root i, " one who goes 
with "), and probably also pedes, eques, miles (one who goes 

1 Plaut. Bacchid. 60 (Ussing). 

> The Latin o corresponding to Greek v is quite exceptional. 
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in a troop of a thousand men), caet-i-tS-s (the gods, perhaps 
originally the stars), satelles (guardian of the sown fields?, 
later " life-guard "), etc. 

(i2i) XVII. Stemswith suffixes 'ter-f -tor- f'tro-,-terO'f 
-toro-(?). — This important group, which may be compared with 
that considered in X, comprises the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -ter-, in nouns of relationship : wa-r^p (ace. 

ira-T€/o-a, gen. 7ra-T/>-05), fi'q'Tqp^ ijJorrqp^ Bvyor-nip (daughter), cf. 

Sk. duhi-tdy Dor. <t>parTrjp and Att. <l>pdTrjp (brother, clansman) ; 
Latin pa-ter, md'ter, frd-ter (etymology obscure). 

2. Suffix -ter-, in nouns denoting agent : ^ in Greek, oxytones, 
generally with reduced root, ho-rrip (ace. 8o-T^/o-a, gen. 80-T17/0-09, 
giver), \v-Trip (deliverer), fivrj-a-'n^p (wooer, root /xva,^ cf. ftva-o- 
fiat, to woo), Treur-n^p'j lost in Latin = *7r€v^-(r-ii7p, cable, root 
bhendh, to bind. 

3. Suffix -tor-, in nouns denoting agent : in Greek, paroxy- 
tones, with the root in its normal form, Sto-rmp * (gen. Sw-rop-o?, 
giver), prfTisip (orator, root ?€p fpi/, to speak), MeWwp (proper 
name, root /acv, to think), la-Tisip (knowing, root fctS reduced) ; in 
Latin, da-tor (gen da-tOr-is^ faotoi*, mSnsor (measurer = 
*ment{sytor^^ cf. the verb mSt-ior, to measure), etc. 

4. Suffix -tro-: generally forms neuter nouns denoting 
instrument, sometimes feminine nouns in -tra-: Gk. kov-rpo-v 
(bath, cf. Aov-o)), vLTT-Tpo-v (water for washing), Kkv-rpo-v (goad), 
pdKrrpo-v (walking-stick) ; ^ Lat. lUs-truHn (purification, cf . IvrO 
to wash), claus'trvrw, (closing thing), plaus-tru-^m (waggon); 
feminines, Gk. Ion. prf-rpyj^ Att. pij-rpd, Elean fpd-^pa (agreement, 
root Fprj supra)^ Lat. mukrira (milking-pail, cf. mulg-eO) ; mas- 
culines, Gk. SoLTpo-s (carver), Lat. cuJrter, 

5. Suffix -tero-, in comparatives : rarely primary, and always 
implying a choice or comparison between two terms only. In 
Greek we have l-rcpo-s (one of two), probably corrupted through 

^ Originally no doubt identical with the preceding. 

* With the analogical epenthesis of <r already explained, supra 64 A note. 

* This suffix was often confused with the preceding one, and even with 
the suffix of noons of relationship, for we find darr'^p and (f>p6.T(ap, 

^ The Latin long vowel is due to the nominative, infra 211. 

* Cf. supra 64 A. 

<*» Root /&a with a ic of unknown origin, cf. Oe-ros and fac-io. 
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the analogy of tU and substituted for a-repo-9 (Dor.-Bceot. = 
^sm-teroSy root serrij one), which is still indicated by the Attic 
forms Odrepov daripov ; ^o-tc/oo-s (which of two), hf^tpo-v (in- 
testine),^ )8A-T€/)o-9 (better), il>€p^€po^ (J^'\ perhaps even icap- 
Tcpo-s Kpa-Tc/>o-s (strong).^ In Latin: aV-ter (one of two, cf. 
al-hirs) ; u4er (which of two), comparative of a pronominal stem 
tU' which recurs in u^i ; dex-ter (right, as opposed to left) ^ ; 
^intero-Sj ^ex-ter-oSj stems lost, but still recognisable in their 
derivatives inrter-ioTy ex-ter-ioVy which thus contain two com- 
parative sufl&xes; in-tery dub-tevy adverbial neuters used as 
prepositions, etc. 

6. Suffix -toro-: lost in Ghreek; perhaps recognisable in 
Latin, but with an unaccountable corruption, in the suffixes 'tUro- 
of future participles active and -tUra of nouns of action : ISc- 
tUru-8 ISc-tur-ay mensUrus m^nsUray quaestUru8 quaestUray etc. 

(122) XIX. Stems vnth «t(^x6« -tlo-, -dhro-, and -dhlo-. 
— Besides nouns of instrument in -tro-y Greek and Latin have 
nouns, also neuters as a rule, the suffixes of which appear to 
correspond to these three Indo-European syllables, namely : — (1) 
Gk. -rXo-y Lat. 'Clch (-culo-) dissimilated -^^ro-y^ x^^^'' (li<l^^)r 
av-rAo-s (hold), cxc-tAi; (handle), sae-clu-m acLe-culvrm {gQuevdi,' 
i\ov)y^ vin-clvrm { = *vine'Cl(Mn) vin-culvHn {£etteT)y fulrcrvrm 
(support) ; — (2) Gk. -Opo-y Lat. -bro-y ap-Opo-v (joint, cf . ap-ap-Lo-KtOy 
to fit), Pa-Bpo-v (ground), ^c^&rw-w (blast), crl-hrurm (sieve, cf. 
KpC-vm cer-nO)y tere-hra (borer, cf. Gk. ripe-rpo-v) ; — (3) Gk. -^Ao-, 
Lat. -btUo-y Ov-cT'Sko'V (sacrificial implement), ycvi-OXi^ (race), 
pa-hulu-w. (fodder), sta-bulvrm (stable), fa-hula (story). 

(123) XX. Stems vMh suffix -nt-: present participles. — 
This suffix, when primary, reduces the root ; hence it must have 
had the accent originally, at any rate when its nasal was 
sonant. In Greek we have rt-^c-vr- (nom. rivets = *TtH9€-vT-s), 
Uord-vT'y SlSo-vt-j and other well known instances; in Latin, 

^ The inside (of the body) as contrasted with the outside. 

' Originally no doubt " stronger," in spite of the accentuation, which is 
.modelled on that of the adjectives in -po-. 

8 At a very early period *dex-terO'8t etc, became *dextro8 by syncope 
{supra 79, 2), then regularly dexter (70). 

* Supra 51, 1 and 2. 

^ Cf. Sae-tunuhSt doublet of SatttmuB (god of sowing). 
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dornt- (nom. dans), stornt-, ^s-ent- (being) =i *^^-, in the com- 
pounds prae-senSj ab-sSns, Dl COn-sent'Ss, i-ent- (going) = 
*Ky)-V'^j d-6n*- (tooth) =*d'^t'} It was precisely these last 
three participles which were corrupted in Greek: €5»'=Honi. 
iiav (stem *i<r'6-vT')j iwv (i-o-vr-), 68ovs {oS^vt-) ; the analogy of 
the secondary forms il>€p<i}v, XtTrwv seems to have introduced into 
them the o of the participles of thematic forms ; ^ moreover the 
root is in the normal form in l<av and deflected in SSovs, Ion. 
o8tav. Furthermore, the thematic o appears in Latin also in the 
doublets 8-ont- (real) ^, restricted to the sense of " guilty " (nom. 
sdn8\ and e-unU^^ey-o-nt (root in the normal form), which 
serves as the stem in the oblique cases of iBns, 

(124) XXI. Stems with suffix -os- (-es-).— Of these there 
are two classes : (1) primitive oxy tones, masculine or feminine 
(of all three genders when adjectives) ; (2) primitive paroxy- 
tones, which regularly have the normal root and are of the 
neuter gender. To these must be added the Latin infinitives. 

1. Oxytones: Gk. at8-a>s (shame, gen. atSoos = •atS-ocr-os), 
rjm (dawn = *df(r-o(r- ? cf . Dor. avws and Lat. aur-Or-a with an 
additional sufl&x); and compound adjectives, whether derived 
from these nouns, e,g, dv-at8-i/s (shameless), or from those of the 
following class, e,g. ycv-o? €v^€vijs (cf. Lat. dS-gen-er), fi€v-os 
Sv(T-fi€v-^<:y etc. ; * even simple adjectives like ij/cvS-i^s (false) by 
the side of i/rcvS-o? (lie). To this class in Latin, more or less 
corrupted by various analogical influences,^ belong: — (a) the 
abstract nouns in -orj dolror^ calror, picd-or, etc., gen. pud-Or-is, 
cf. ai8-(os *at8-o((r)-o9, and the nominatives hon-dSj arb^s, retained 
as archaisms ; (^) the type seen in nUlhSs (Sk. ndbh-aSj gen. 
ndbh-as-as), sSd-Ss (Gk. 28-05, gen. €8-€((r)-o9, cxied-^s, etc., which 
ought regularly to be inflected nHh-es ^nub-Sr-is ; (y) the best 
preserved type of all, Ven-us (-er-is), Cer-es (-er-is), cin-is 
(-er-is), pvlv-is] celer (cf. Gk. kcA-i/s -177-05, saddle-horse), with 
rhotacism introduced into the nominative, etc. 

1 Roots 68 (to be), «// (to go), ed (to eat) in the reduced form. 
« Cf . supra 86. and ivfra 160. 

8 Leg, XII Tab, : morbus sonticus, " a disease proved to be real." 
^ Bat the accent is thrown back when the adjectives are used as substan- 
tives : cf. KftaT-os, d-KpaT'-fis, and Xu-Kpar-rji, 
^ Di83ussed farther ia the remarks on declension, infra 212. 
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2. Paroxytones : in Greek the accent is always thrown back 
as far as possible. Nowhere perhaps can the law which com- 
bines the accent with the normal form of the root be more easily 
verified ; it is only necessary to compare the forms wevO-os (grief), 
)3€v^-os (depth), icA€os=*KX€f-os (glory), ft§ic-os (length), iptvO-og 
(redness), etc., with the oxytones 7raO-€iv (to suffer), fiad-v-^ i^^V)? 
kKv-to-s (celebrated), fiaK-po-^ (loi^g)> ^pv^-po-s (red), etc. Still 
there are not wanting in this class forms with the reduced 
root: PajSos (depth), fidpos (weight), Odp<To^ (boldness), rdxp^ 
(quickness), irdOos (sujffering) ; these must either be referred to the 
analogy of /3a$ik, fiapvs, Oapcrv^, Ta^vs, ^a^etv, or else the original 
declension must have been jScv^s */3i3L6'€a"6^^ whence the doublet 
piv6o% /3d0os. The form with deflected root ox-o5=*fo;(-o9 (car), 
cf. e)((i) and veJirOj is due to the analogy of the secondary form 
6x'€'(o (to carry). — In Latin we have : gen-us, temp-us^ fUn-uSy 
mun-u8j etc., which are or seem to be normal ; rOh-ur^ aeqvror, 
where rhotacism has crept in from the oblique cases; stems 
with the character of the vowel uncertain, like op-us, on-us 
(cf. hon-08 and the doublets decus decor), voln-uSj etc. ; lastly, 
pond-U8 Sknd foed'USy which certainly have the deflected root.^ 

(125) 3. Latin Infinitives, — If we compare, on the one 
hand, a dative like gen-er-l with an infinitive passive like fl-er-ly 
and, on the other hand, the locative (confused with ablative) 
^ew-er-e = *^en-er-z with the infinitive active type ^-er-e,^ it is 
impossible not to be struck by the agreement and correspondence 
which they show, both with one another and with the Greek 
infinitives in -ftcv-oi and -fitv? Hence, like the latter, the Latin 
infinitive seems to be, either the dative, ^fei-^s-ayy or the locative, 
^fei-eS'iy of a stem in -es-, ^fei-ea- ; thus caed-er-e (to cut) would 
be the locative of caed-eSj nUb^r-e (to veil oneself, marry) the 
locative of nUb-SSy veh-er-e (to carry) the locative of *vehres' 
(carrying), which is found also in the Greek ^X'^a-' (car), a 
doublet of 6xo^-^ It is clear that a few forms of this kind might 

^ But the former at any rate originally belonged to stems of the 2nd decl., 
81 p>;i 34 A. 

^ Archaic, common in Plautas and exactly synonymous with /[^rf. 

' Cf. supra 115, 6. 

* ix^<r<f>iv' dpfMfftv, 6x€<r<piv (gloss of Hesyebius). 
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by analogy give rise to the other infinitives, leg-er-e^ cap-er-e^ 
etc. The forms dd-re^ std-re, esse, fer-re, vel-le^ are still more 
primitive, and are formed by the addition to the root of a simple 
-S-, the reduced form of the same suffix of which -os- and -es- 
represent respectively the deflected and the normal grade.^ The 
divergence into active and passive meaning which has taken 
place between the endings -^ and -l must be regarded as a 
later development, as is shown by many synonymous uses and 
by the active meaning of the infinitives of deponent verbs. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis still leaves partially unexplained 
the type veh-l^ leg-l in the infinitive passive (we should have 
expected ^veh-er-l) and the very common archaic type veMeVj 
loqul^evj utter (Ep. Scip.), spargler (Hor.), which it is difficult 
to connect with spargly etc.^ 

(126) XXII. Stems vnth suffixes -ios- and -yos-: Greek 
and Latin comparatives. — The suffix appears in Greek under 
a nasalized form -lov-, nom. -uov, which it also assumes in certain 
cases in Sanskrit, e,g, nom. mdh-lydn (greater) ; in Latin, it 
always has the form -ios- rhotacized with analogical lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, melridr-em. This suffix is very common under 
one or other of these forms: Gk. /xetifwv (Ion. /i€ifjDv) = *fi€y 
y(ov, Kp€L(ra'<av (Ion. Kpicatov) = ^KpcT-ywv (normal root of icpar-v-s, 
strong), fiaxra'ftiv (Epicharmus) = ^fidO-ytav, ^ao-o-ov (quicker) = 
*Odx-yovy but also ^a^-tW, wK-tW, etc.;^ Lat. Gc-ior^ md(hyjor^ 
pS'jor, prop-ior, etc. ; in minor (cf. Gk. /xctwv) the formation 
is obscure. 

This suffix appears again under the reduced form -is- in the 
base of secondary formations, Greek superlatives in -ta-To-, 
Latin in -is-sumo-, and others which will be seen later on. 

(127) XXin. Stems with suffix -ko-, very rare in primary 
derivation : Gk. O-q-icq (box), which might also be divided ^iJk-i;; * 
Lat. lo-citrS=*stlo-cO'^ root unknown, pau-cl (few), cf. Gk. 
irav-pot, sic-ciirS = *sit'k6'S^ cf. sit-i'S. 

1 I have developed this point further, and endeavoured to prove it in my 
Esq. Morph, V (les Ivfinitifs latim), where I connect std-r-e with <rr^-<r-at. 

^ See an attempt at explanation, M6m, Soc, Ling, vi. p. 62, and £Jxg. 
Morph, V. 

8 Cf . supra 39 C 5. 

* Cf. supra 41 injine and 99. 
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XXIV. Steins with suffix r{t):^ a few neuters, Gk. ^w-ap 
(liver), Lat. jeC'Ur=Sk, ydk-rt. — These curious forms have 
a special declension - (gen. ijir-ar-os) ; and yet Greek has several, 
which, either through analogy, or as belonging to a different 
system of derivation, keep the p in all the cases, Oivap (palm 
of the hand), <fap=*fc<r-ap (spring). Sometimes the nominative 
shows a final -wp, which is still unexplained: vS-wp (gen. vS-ar-o^), 
a-K-wp (excrement), and the doublets riKfxap riKfjuap (sign). Latin 
still has fem-ur ; but it is doubtful whether its other nomina^ 
tives in -ur or -or (neuters) should be referred to this class or 
to class XXI. 2. 

XXV. Stems with suffixes -ak- (-ag-) * and ak- : rare. — In 
Greek, apv-ay (nom. apvai, robber), Kop-^K- (crow), pv-aK- 
(stream), Outp-aK- (breastplate), etc. ; in Latin, rap-dc- (nom. 
rapax\ vor-OC'f sal-dC', ed-dc-, fer-ac-, etc. 

XXVI. Stems with suffix -id- (-Idh- ?).— The latter form 
appears only in Greek, where it is very rare and obscure : opv-lO- 
(bird, nom. opvU), The former is rather common in Greek, 
where it is especially used to form feminines, which are nearly 
all oxy tone : cXir-tS- (hope, cf . IXTr-o-ftat, loA-Tra = *f €-foA,7r-a), KAiy-tS- 
(Att. #cA,€t9, key) = *#cAaf-t8-, cf. clCtv-i-Sy Kvi/fi-tS-cs (greaves, suffix 
-I8-), €p-tS- (strife) ; the few masculines are paroxytone : ttols 
= 7ra-t8-=*iraf-t8- (child), <nV-t8- (robber). Latin scarcely has 
any instances except the masc. lap-id- and the two feminines 
cass-id- (helmet) and cusp-id- (point) of unknown etymology. 

XXVII. Stems with suffix -ud- (-udh-): Gk. x^^/^-^'^ 
(mantle), Kop-vO- (helmet) ; Lat. pec-udr (beast belonging to a 
flock, cf. pec-US -or-is) : unimportant. 

XXVIII. Stems vnth suffixes -et-, -et- : very rare and some- 
what obscure: Gk. wiv-rjT' (nom. vivrj^, poor), irkdv-riT- (nom. 
wXdvrjSy wandering) ; Lat. ter-St- (nom. t^rSs, round), qui-et- 
(rest), etc. 

1 Sanskrit shows the final t, which has been regularly lost iu Qreek and 
Latin, supra 65. 
^ See infra 216 
» Cf. iupra 62 i*. 
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§ 2. Hellenic Formations. 

(128) I. Stems with suffix 'foT' {'foo'') : perfect participles. — 
This formation is Indo-European, but it has been lost in Latin 
and greatly corrupted in Greek, so that the primitive form of 
the suffix, *'Wds-j can no longer be recognised except in the 
nom. neut. in -o5=*-fos, and in the feminine, where it is reduced 
to *'Us- before the secondary suffix -I-, e.g. €t8vta = *f€t8-i5o--ta, cf. 
Sk. vid-us-l. Everywhere else the suffix lost its f from the first, 
no doubt on the analogy of the forms in which the f was dropped 
as being intervocalic ; thus *T€'6vrf'f(i)s naturally became rc^riydis ; 
but *€tic-fc«)5 (likely) ought to have given ♦ctTnrws,^ whereas we 
have €tK-(os, based on a supposed suffix -ws. Moreover, in the 
oblique cases the syllable -f6<r- changed its o- for a r of ob- 
scure origin, due perhaps to the analogy of the participles in -rr-, 
€i8-oT-os, €tico-oT-o9, T€-$vrj-6T-os (lou. wlth mctathcsis rc-^i/c-tor-os), 
etc., on the model of tS-o-vr-05, etc. 

(129) II. Stems with suffix -ar- (-ao--). It is impossible not 
to connect with the preceding type the neuters in -as, K€p-as 
(horn), yip-as (reward), -y^p-as (old age), etc. For, on the one 
hand, the oblique cases have a t instead of c, gen. Kcp-ar-os ; on 
the other hand, they still show the presence of o- in the con- 
tracted form K€/ocDs=K€paos, which cannot go back to /ccparos, 
since intervocalic t is not liable to be dropped, and must con- 
sequently go back to *K€p-ao'-os. This being the case, and as 
there are no materials for comparison outside Greek, the real 
form of the suffix cannot be determined. What seems more 
clear is an undoubted connexion of the stems in -as with those 
in -OS (-€o--). Both are neuters, and throw the accent back as far 
as possible ; ^ moreover the forms Kcpca (horns), rctpea (wonders) '^ 
exist side by side with Kcpara, rcpara, and certain words even, 
like ^/ocras (miraculous statue), ovSas (ground), are declined only 
like rctxos, e,g, gen. ^Spcrcos, loc. ouSct, etc.* 

(130) III. Stems with suffix -fcv- (?) : Greek infinitives. — 
We have seen ^ the iEolic infinitives in -fiev-at and '/jl€v. It is 

1 Cf . supra 40 C j8. 2 Cf. supra 124, 2. 

' Or "stars," II. xviii. 485. 

* Cf. neut. pl. y^pca (rewards), etc., always in Herodotus. 

* Supra 116» 6. 
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quite plain that an lonio-Attic infinitive like tcvoi (to go) cannot 
go back to lfi€vai, the loss of an intervocalic fi being unpre- 
cedented. But we are at liberty to suppose before the suffix 
the existence of a consonant the loss of which was inevitable, 
e,g, f, and to restore ♦t-fcF-oi. This restoration is supported 
also by one or two Sanskrit infinitives in -van-S and by the 
infinitive So-fcV-at (to give, contracted in Ion,-Att. to Sovvai), 
which is believed to occur on a Cyprian inscription. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into consideration the fact that the 
infinitives of thematic forms, Xcmtciv, Atirctv, may likewise go 
back to *A€tV-€-f€v, *At7r-€-f€v,i we see that the two hypothetical 
terminations -fcv-at and fcv bear exactly the same relation to one 
another as -/Acv-ai and -/*€v, the one representing the dative, the 
other the locative of a stem in -fcv-. 

The suffix -fcv-at was not kept unchanged ; the f having dis- 
appeared and the c having been contracted with the final vowel 
of the root, the Greeks no longer saw in Sovvaij oTrjvaL^ any 
termination except -vat, which they took for the sign of the 
infinitive ; ^ hence it was introduced by analogy into cT-vcu, 
Tt-6'c-rat, 8i-8o-vat, etc. 

IV. Stems with suffix -aO-,^ used only in the dative, -o-^at, 
as passive infinitives : Oi-a-Oat^ St-So-o-^ai, etc. 

(131) V. Stems tvith suffix -co-. — Most of these Q,re oxy- 
tone and feminine, ttci^-w (persuasion), ^X'^ (sound), Aiyr-w 
(Latona) ; masc. and paroxytone, ^p-ay-s. The ace. ^/o-w-a, 
Aiyr-o-a, in which the final m is treated as a vowel, undoubtedly 
shows the presence of a lost consonant between the o and m ; 
if we may judge from the other form of the accusative, Ion. 
ArjTovv, this consonant may have been f, but it may also have 
been y, as is indicated by the voc. Ai/rot and the evidence of the 
grammarians, who recommend in the nom. the spelling Aiyrw. 
Hence two distinct suffixes, -of- and -oy-, have been confused in 
this formation. 

VI. Stems with suffix -rfv-y changed phonetically to -cv- in 

1 Secondary formations further discussed infra 167. 
> Just like the ending -se in Latin, supra 125 and 161. 
^ The primitiye suffix may have been -dhi- if we may judge from the 
Sanskrit infinitives in -dhy-di, cf. infra 296. 
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the nominative.* — This formation, which is perhaps secondary, 
seems, as far as is known at present, to be peculiar to Greek, 
where however it has become very common and has all the 
appearance of being primary : e,g, ypatf^ev^ (writer, gen. 
ypaifirjos = *'y/oa<^-'»Jf-os, Ion. ypa<^€09, Att. ypa^ccos), i7nr-€v-s (horse- 
man), Spofi-evs (runner), voft-cv-s (shepherd), etc. 

(132) Vll. Stems with suffix -ra- : names of agent, masculine 
in spite of the feminine vowel of the suffix.^ — This is some- 
what rare as a primary formation : Kpt-n^^ 0^<ig6)» 8€a--7ro-Ti7-s 
= *8€/A<r-7ro-T77-5 (master of the house, cf . Sk. ddm-pa-ti-s with a 
different suffix), 8/oa-a-T^9 (doer), ycvc-ny-s (father), irav-OTr-ny-s 
(all-seeing), cv-ck-tt;-? (of good habit), 'A/oy€t-<^v-r>;-s (murderer 
of Argus, epithet of Hermes). There is no corresponding form 
in Latin, for nauta is a borrowed word, and navita is modelled 
on ndvis in imitation of nauta, 

(133) Vm. Stems with suffix -rio-: verbal nouns denoting 
obligation, So-rco-? (which ought to be given), 8f)a-<r-T€o-s, ^prf- 
T€o-9, etc. — This formation is modelled entirely on that of the 
verbals in -to-,^ 

(134) IX. Stems with suffix -raro- (very rarely primary): 
superlatives, e,g. ^tX-raTo-s (dearest), vcr-TaTo-s (last), piX-raro^ 
(best), ^€p-raTo-5, cf. the comparatives ^tX-rcpo-s, etc.* 

(135) X. Stems with suffix -toro-: the ordinary primary 
superlatives. — Every comparative in -iwv ^ has a corresponding 
superlative in -ta--To-, where the element -to-- is merely the same 
comparative suffix reduced before the secondary suffix -to-, 

(136) XI. Stems with suffix -a8-, very common, forming 
either adjectives or feminine substantives : ^op-aS- (nom. <^o/o- 
a9, bearing), Xoy-aS- (chosen), <nrop-a8- (scattered) ; — Svd^ (the 
number two), ScK-aS- (ten), Aa/x7r-a8- (torch), 'E\X-a8- (Greece), etc. 
The Latin lampds is a borrowed word. 

' Cf. supra 76, 1 A. 

' To explain this irregularity, it is supposed that these nouns were ori- 
ginally feminine: thus *yaiJTi7, fern., would originally have meant "sea- 
manship/' *tinron7, " cavalry,*' afterwards changing their meaning. Cf. 
Fr. vn trompette [a trumpet, then a trumpeter], un garde-frangaise^ and 
Lat.j'uv^ to (youth). ^ Supra 111, 

* Svpra 121, 6. The form irpwros cannot go back to •irp6-TaTo-5 ; it con- 
tt^ns, like ^<rx-aro-j, a special suffix -aro-. 

* Cf. supra 126. 
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Xn. Stems with suffix -4t-, very rare: xaptT- (nom. x^h 
favour), ficX-tT- (nom. /xcAt, honey). 

Xin. Stems with suffix -<«>r-, very rare: ^&-i«>t- (nom. Ipno^ 
love), y4\-ft>r- (laughter). 

XIV. Stems vnth suffices -^ -o/j-, very rare. — The first 
type is masculine : d-iyp (gen. d-cp-os) and oXd^p^ The second 
is neuter, a-o/o (sword, root unknown), with a suffix which is 
usually lengthened, as in 2Xd-<iip (wish), cA-oip (prey), TPcX-oip 
(monster). 



§ 3. Latin Formations. 

(137) I. Stems with suffix -ndo- : gerimdives and passive 
participles denoting obligation. — This formation is rarely pri- 
mary, da-ndvrs^ sta-ndu-w,, forndQ^ evrndvrm (corrupted like 
eU'Ut-em)^ and seems to be indirectly connected with the 
suffix 'fi€v-at of the Greek infinitive and -/acvo- of the middle par- 
ticiple, e.g. fandl = *<^-fi€v-at and dandus = So-jMeyo^,^ 

(138) II. Stems vnth suffix -bill- (very rarely primary) : 
adjectives of quality, e.g. starbili-s, in-ef-fOrbili'Sj perhaps 
fle-bili'Sj scl'hili'S (post-class.). We cannot fail to recognise its 
connexion with the nominal suffix '■bulo-=*-blo-, 

(139) m. Stems with suffixes -tumo-, -sumo-, and 
-issumo- : Latin superlatives. — Some superlatives are formed 
by means of the simple suffix -mo-' sum-^mu-s (highest) = 
^sup-mo-s, prl-mvrs. But the usual suffix is -tumo- (Sk. 
'tamar\ which in classical prose is written -timtir and seems to 
have given rise to its doublet -sumo- {'8imur\^ «.g. op-timu-s, 
in-timitrs, m^ag-simurs,^ The suffix -simur again is added to 

^ dvfip is not one of these ; in this word vep- appears to be the root, and 
d a protbesis. 

» Cf. supra 123. 

3 The original meaning of the future participle of obligation is that of a 
simple passive participle. Gf. L. Havet {MSm, Soe, Ling. vi. p. 231), V. 
Henry (Esq. Morph. V), and supra 115, 6. 

* This change is not very clear from a phonetic point of view. 

B The superlative inJimiiSy like the corresponding comparative inferus, 
belongs to a somewhs^ different mode of formation: cf. Sk. a-dhamd-x 
d-dhara-8 (Goth, un-dar [Eng. Mn-d«r])=I.-E. *n-dhero-s, Cf. F. de Saus- 
sure, Melanges B enter ^ p. 385. 
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the suffix '18' of the comparative, and gives rise to the com- 
pound suffix -issimU'j the usual sign of the Latin superlative^ 
whether primary or secondary, e.g. pamwTTia ( = par-is-suma)^ 
which is found in one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 
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CHAPTER IL 
6EG0NDABT DERIVATION. 

(140) Most of the primary suffixes are also secondary, and 
these will not be repeated in this new enumeration except in 
so far as they have very important formations depending on 
them. Much less can the suffixes which are purely secondary 
find a place in a short sketch like the present; only the 
commonest can here be dealt with, and for the rest the student 
must be referred to the special treatises on Greek or Latin 
derivation. 

Section I. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 1. Common Formations. 

I. Suffix -nu-, -nu-. — This suffix has spread only in Greek, 
where it appears secondarily under the form -wv-, -wv, e,g. 
Kp€fxd'Vvv-fjiL (to hang), Kopi-wv-fu (to satiate), perhaps on the 
analogy of the regular doubling in <rpiwvfUj Iwvixu^ But 
some of these formations seem primary, e,g, o-iccSa-wv-fit (to 
scatter), 7r€Ta-vvv-/i.t (to spread), etc., compared with a-KCS-vrf-fu, 
TTLT-vrj-fiL (same meanings). 

(141) II. Suffix -yo-. — The derivative suffix -yo-, by far the 
most important of the secondary suffixes of i^e present tense, is 
added in Greek and Latin to all kinds of nominal stems, which 
it is convenient to distinguish and classify as follows ; 

1. Stems ending in e{o\ a. — Types: <^t\-€-a) = *<^tA.-€-ya) from 
^tX-€- (<^t\-o-s),^<Xv-e-5 from fldv-o-s (yellow) ; ^vy-o-w (to yoke) 

* Thus KpciM/fvviu: Kpefidaui (tat, ot Kp€fM(a)^<r^ppvfii (for *<rp4(r'vv-fu) : 
^^piata (for *(r)3e<r<r«). 

148 
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from fvy-o-j';^ Ti-fxa-d} (to honour) from Ti-firj, for7nd = *for-7Jia-ydj 
fug6=*fug-d-y0j operor^^oper-d-yO-rirovci opera (fern., work), 
etc. When once the verbal endings -€5, -oo), -aO had been thus 
developed, it was inevitable that they should be confused in the 
process of derivation. This is very common : thus, in Greek, 
<^a)vi7 gives <l>(av€(a instead of <^vaa),2 tepos on the contrary gives 
icpao), and yiffivpa (bridge) y€<l>vp6<i); in Latin we have laetdrl 
from laetuSj foeddre from. foeduSj captdre from captus^ and this 
termination -tdrCj being extended, forms the numerous class of 
verbs called frequentatives, ten-tdre (cf. ten-Sre), fac-tdre (cf. 
faC'ere\ versdre (cf. versus and vertere\ etc. 

By a new extension, these terminations are added entire to 
primary stems not ending in e or a, and so without any inter- 
mediate stage d<l>pov€(i} is formed from a<^p(ov, -Trvpoco from Trvp, 
arcere from arcs, necdre from nec-Sj equitare from equ-i-t-, 
etc.^ This termination -ltd in its turn has a] so been introduced 
elsewhere, and produces vol-itdj frequentative of volOj and 
then, combined with the type in -to which we have just seen, 
the not uncommon frequentative termination -titO, as in lec-tito, 
fac-titOj etc. 

The result of all this is, that very often, especially in Latin, 
the base of derivation in these verbs is entirely wanting, either 
because it has been lost through disuse, or because it never had 
any existence at all, the verb having been created by a mere 
analogical association. Thus we can find no substantive form- 
ing the base of the verbs amdre, mon^re, noc^re, and many 
others ; and the same remark may also be made in regard to 
all the classes of secondary derivation. 

Before the suffix -yo- the ending of the primary stem seems 
to be always short, at any rate in Greek ; but this regularity 
is not original, and forms like Hom. aSiK-qofxtv (we injure) from 

1 As a general rale the verbs in -ew have an active, those in -ow a 
causative sense, e.g. iroXcfiia (to make war), irdKefidco (to cause war). Latin 
has no verbs in od, except perhaps *aegr-oo (to make sick), of which 
aegr-d-tu-8 may be the passive participle. 

* Which exists in Pindar, if it is not a hyper-Dorism. 

8 In Latin especially this process has been carried to very great lengths, 
and the Bomanoe languages have followed in the same track, with a marked 
preference for verbs of the 1st conjugation. No one in French would dream 
of creating a verb *8alicylir or *UUphonoir. 
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dStKco), <l>oLTTp-rjv (they went) from ^oiraa>, and even Att. ircti'^rc 
= *ir€tv-a-€-T€ (ye are hungry) from iretvao),^ XPW^^ (Ion. xpao'^a*, 
to use) from xpao/uuu, etc., show a variation between the long and 
short vowel, which must have been regulated by fixed laws.^ 
Here also analogy has been at work; in the present it has 
generalized the short vowel, but in the other tenses and before 
secondary nominal suffixes, ^tX-iJ-<ra), ire-^tX-iy-Ka, Trc-^iX-i^-fiat, 
^tX-i;-T05, ^tXrTj-fjLay ^t\-7-<rt-9, ^tX-i;-Tiy-5, etc., the long vowel 
appears almost always, either because the analogy of the re- 
lation between Ava> and Xvcrto^ introduced it into the future and 
aorist, whence it would easily spread to other forms, or because 
a very old contraction is concealed in <^iA,i7<ra)=*<^i\-€-y€-<rw, or 
lastly, and quite simply, because the long vowel, which was 
regular in certain forms of the conjugation, was gradually 
extended to other similar cases, and through them to the deri- 
vative nominal formations. 

2. Stems ending in i and u, — Types: KovLw^^Kov-l-ym (to 
cover with dust) from kov-i-s (dust), flniO=*fl^nl-yO from 
fl-ni'S] ^t-Tv-u) (to beget) from <^t-Tv-5 (father), 8tartur0='*8ta' 
turyO^ etc. Neither of the two types is contracted in Grreek. 
The first is contracted in Latin, where it forms the 4th con- 
jugation, which has been greatly extended, either through ana- 
logical creations like fulclre from fulcrum^ or more especially 
by attracting to itself verbs in 46 of the 3rd conjugation, such 
as ven-iO=fiaLVia and saZ-/5=aA.-Ao-/i.at.* To this class belong 
indirectly the Greek desideratives in -o-€w»>=*-<r€t-yo- {6\lr€iia^ I 
wish to see), the origin of which is obscure ; ^ to the second, 
derivatives like Imr-ev-in from t-mr-cvs^ vofi-ev-^ from vo/a-cv-?, 
whence the termination -cimo spread to the analogical Ovfp-ev-ia 
(to hunt), 7rai8-€v-ct) (to educate), etc. 

* Cf. Horn. TTCipdovTe (H. xvi. 758). 

' In Latin it is impossible to recognise the quantity of this vowel, since 
it is always contracted with that of the secondary suffix, supra 73. 

3 Cf. supra 96-97. 

^ This contamination makes great progress during the historic period of 
Latin ; thus pario develops, by the side of pat Sre, an infinitiTe parire, and 
the Romance infinitive corresponding to mori presupposes *morin, etc. 

^ Waekernagel has conjectured in the case of the Homeric dx/zclom-es the 
combination 6\//€i I6»r€s (going to the sight, going to see), wrongly supposetl 
to contain a suffix -aelay which was afterwards extended by analogy. 
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3. Stems ending in a nasal, — From fitK-av- (black), iroi-fiiv- 
(shepherd) there arose very naturally yit€XatVw=*/i.€A-ai/-ya), 
woLfiaLvu) = *7rot-ft7i-ya), etc. ; whence the termination -atVco, which 
spread to XcvicatVo) (to whiten), yXvicatVo) (to sweeten), and served 
as a model for the termination -vfo), which was similarly formed 
from v-stems, Oap<Tvs (bold), Oapavvia (to make bold), and then 
similarly extended, Kaicvvw {to injure), /AcyoXww (to magnifjr). 

4. Stems ending in a liquid, — From riKfxap regularly comes 
T€Kfiaipofxai. — *T€K-fxdp-y(y- ; but from ixO-pos, Ka6ap6-Sj ayycXo-s 
the proper derivatives would seem to be *ixO'pi'(Oj *Ka0ap-6-^j 
♦dyycX-c-o). The Greek language neglects to some extent the 
vowel of the primary suffix, and, adding the secondary suffix 
directly to the consonant, derives ixOaipu) from *€xO-r-y(i}, ica^atpco, 
dyyeAAo), etc. Besides the formative suffix -aCp(o thus obtained, 
there are also others less important, -ctpo), -vpco, of similar origin. 
In this class Latin has the desideratives, par-tur-i6 (to be in 
travail), €suriD = *ed-tur-id (to be hungry), etc., which have 
passed into the 4th conjugation, though we do not know the 
precise nature of this element -ticr-j to which the verbal suffix is 
added, nor whether it has any connexion with the suffix -turo- 
of future participles, in which the U does not seem to be original.^ 

5. Stems ending in a voiceless explosive. — Grreek types : 
<l>v\d(r(T<ji) = *<^vA-dic-2/a), alfxda-a-u) = *al-fxdT~y(Oj avdcrcra) = *f av-aKT-T/o), 
etc., then also KJyapfjida-a-w (to physic) from . <l>dpfiaKovj irvpia-a-m (to 
have fever) from Trvperds, xaA,€7rrw (to make angry) from xaA,€7ro5. 
It is very likely that the neuter verbs in -ukto-o) have this origin, 
e.g, TVi^AwTTO) (to be blind) from tv^\(u't6'S (blinded), verbal 
of the causative rvKfyXod), Latin has a class of verbs closely 
resembling the latter both in meaning and formation, namely, 
those in -ut-io, caecutiO (to see dimly), balbUtiO (to stutter), 
which have passed into the 4th conjugation. 

6. Stems ending in a voiced explosive. — Grreek types : dpirdl^o} 
= *dpir'dy-y<i}j fuurrLl^io (to whip) = *^OT-ty-ya), €Amfw=f€A7r- 
tS-yo), Tre/ATrdfo) (to count by fives) = *7r€fi7r-d8-y ft), etc. The 
frequency of the nominal stems in -dS- and -tS-^ caused an 

1 Of. supra 121, 6. We must probably restore *par-tr'yO'f -tr- being the 
reduced form of the suffix of nouns denoting agent, ibid.'2 and 8. 

2 Of. supra 127 and 136. 
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extensive development, at first parallel with these stems, but 
afterwards quite apart from them, of the verbs in -d^io and -t^w, 
so that these two terminations spread in all directions, until 
the Grreek lexicon was filled with them: ovo/ao^w (to name), 
icafo) (to be young), Tcpa^w (to work miracles), ^Sao-iXi^w (to 
reign), ovctStfo) (to utter reproaches), Xoytfo/Aat (to reason), etc.^ 
These verbs in their turn have nominal derivatives in -atr-fto-s, 
-ac-fta, -ac-T^, -ocr-Tt-ico-s, -t<r-/i.05, -t<r-/uLa, etc., which are still 
created by borrowing and analogy in our own day, e.g. art-ist^ 
journal-ism, and so on indefinitely. Latin also borrowed from 
Greek at all periods a certain number of verbs of this class, 
which passed into the 1st conjugation, e,g. Old Lat. cOmissdrl, 
cf. K(t}fxd^€Lv (to revel), post-class. thSsaurizare^Orja-avpC^iLv, etc. 

(142) ni. Suffix -sko-. — This secondary suffix is not very 
common, Gk. ri^d-a-K-ai (to be young), ixtd-v-o-Km (to intoxicate), 
Lat. Ir-d-sco-r, except . however in two classes of formations 
which are different in each language. In Greek, the addition of 
the suffix -<rico- to a thematic form, especially in the present or 
aorist, produces the forms called iteratives, ^cvy-c-o-icc (he fled), 
#caA,€-€-cric€ (he called), ^vy-€-(ric€ (fled), t8-€-<rice (he saw), which 
are extremely common in Homer ^ and Herodotus. These forms 
show the curious peculiarities of never being used in the pre- 
sent and not taking the augment, even in the prose of Hero- 
dotus, who never neglects it. In Latin, intransitive verbs in 
-eO often have side by side with them verbs in -5sc5, which 
are almost synonymous with them, but have an inchoative 
shade of meaning, e.g. aUhe-O (to be white), alb-S-scd (to begin 
to be white), ad-ol-S-scd (to grow up, cf. adrul-turs), in-no-ti- 
SCO (to begin to be known), etc. 

IV. Suffix -dho- (?). — Greek shows in certain forms, chiefly 
poetic, a similar addition of the suffix -Bo- : Hom. i^Acy-e-^ct (he 
bums, cf. <f>Xiyia\ rjyep-i-Oo-vTo (they assembled, cf. dyupta), 

(143) V. ^'^(^a? -o-(-e-) secondary : subjunctives. — We have 
seen that the non- thematic forms are changed to subjunctives 

1 The similarity of the futures, e.g, ^uXa^w and <raXir£^w, gave rise to the 
dialectical doublet (raX7r/<r<ra), and even <f>pd<r<r(a by the side of <f>p6.^(a. 

* So also /xv7}(raaK€To (II. xi. 666) aTpi\}/a(TKov (II. xviii. 646), cireiaaffKe (Od. 
viii. 89) by addition to tiie sigmatic aorist. 
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by the addition of the thematic vowel.^ Hence if a present 
*bMr-mi (I bear) regularly becomes in the subjunctive ^hMr-o- 
or *hMr'e-^ it is quite natural that a thematic present ^bh^r-o- 
or ^bMr-e- should in its turn become in the subjunctive ^bMr-O- 
= *bMr'0'0' or ^bMr'S'^^bMr-e-e-, In short, the subjunctive 
with a long vowel in the thematic tenses exactly corresj onds 
to the subjunctive with a short vowel in the non-thematic 
forms. Hence the law which simply lengthens in the sub- 
junctive the short vowel of the indicative, <^c/>-o-fi€v <t>€p-o>-/jL€Vj 

<f>ipr€rT€ <l}ip-ri^€y I'XLlT'O-fJi.tV X«r-0)-/Jt€V, €-At7r-€-T€ AtTT-T^-TC, aud SO 

everywhere. 

If we pass to Latin, it seems difficult to overlook the close 
connexion between \cy-i7-Tc and leg-^-tis (future of the 3rd and 
4th conjugations). On the other hand, leg-e-s and leg-e-t = 
Heg-B't with long vowel exactly correspond to the short forms 
of the present indicative, *leg'S'8j *leg-^'t, which have become 
leg-i'S, leg-i-t The 1st and 3rd pers. pi. leg-e-mus (for Heg-O-mus) 
and leg-e-nt (for *leg-d-nt) must have taken the vowel e through 
the analogy of the other forms. There remains the 1st sing. 
leg-Orm, which was borrowed from the subjunctive in -d-,^ The 
conneidon of meaning is no difficulty; the subjunctive, de- 
noting essentially a prayer or an eventuality, is well suited to 
express the future meaning, and there are examples of a similar 
process in various languages. 

Thus the future of the 3rd and 4th conjugation is identical 
with the secondary subjunctive of Greek.*^ Perhaps the same 
should be said of the subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, amem ; 
thus ametis would go back to *amarS-tis, cf Tlfjid'rj-T€, ameSj 
amet to ^ama-S'Sj *ama-S't, the ^ having then contaminated 
the other three persons. This is extremely probable. 

(144) VI. Suffix -ye-(-l-) : secondary optatives. — In this 
way are formed the optatives of non-thematic tenses, especially 
the present in -vd-, Sv-va-fiai Svva-L-fjirjv, and the two passive 

» Cf. sufyra 86 and 89, Vn. 

« Cf. supra 104. 

^ This explanation is far from being universally admitted; some, dis- 
daining phonetic laws, would see an optative in leges =\€yois; others conneot 
cap'ie-8 with do-lrj-Si not seeing that the i of capies comes from the present 
capio. We cannot stop to discuss this point. 
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aorists, l-rvir-iy-v Tvn^€-ti;-v, irkv-Orfv Xv^frirf^Vy "which were natu- 
rally influenced by the analogy of Wrfy 0€irjv» A much later 
analogy substituted this formation for the following one in the 
present optatives of contracted verbs: <t>i\oCrjv, nixtarp^y by the 
side of ffuXoLfUy nfiMfu ; and even in some optatives of thematic 
aorists, ox-o-iVv, dyay^tf-v^^ etc. Some see the same suffix 
in the Latin subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, e.g. amB8 = 
*ama'y€s. Apart from this very doubtful case, it no longer 
exists in Latin except in the reduced form -I-, which was intro- 
duced from the plural into the singular, e.g./aa?im=/ac-s-t-w, 
vld-er-l'S for *vld-€r-ie'8 = Gk, *fet8-€<r-tV5 (^tScn;?, opt. of perf. 
oT8a), through the analogy of the regular vldrer-l-^mus;^ it 
forms in Latin the tense called perfect subjunctive, which is 
strictly a perfect optative. 

The form of the future-perfect, vld-^r-O, very greatly resem- 
bles the last form. It differs from it however, not only in 
the Ist pers. sing., but also, at any rate originally, throughout, 
in the quantity of its vowel t, which is always short ; hence 
it ought to be included in the preceding class. Thus we should 
have vld-er-O^ei^e-ia (I may know), vld-er-ts = *vld'er-SSy and 
the Latin future-perfect would be the regular perfect subjimo- 
tive (with short vowel), as vld-er-i-^m certainly represents the 
perfect optative. 

VII. Suffix -i- : optative of the thematic tenses. — Instead 
of the alternation between -iiy- and -I- which we have just seen, 
Grreek, which in this point agrees with Sanskrit, regularly 
shows in the optative of the thematic tenses only a simple -t- 
between the thematic vowel and the termination, e.g. Xcwr-o-t-fw, 
XCir-o-L-fu, X€wr-cro-t-/u, etc. This formation has entirely disap- 
peared in Latin, unless we are willing to admit that leg^-s 
=Aey-o-i5, or am^s = *amal8 = ^ama-o-i-s^ which is quite im- 
probable.3 

* Thus ffxolv^ : ffxoifiev «■ dolrjv : doifAeif. Of. supra 95. 

' These quantities are archaic; in the classical period we have vlderU^ 
v'iderimua in the perf. sub), as in the fnt.-perf. Gf. Neue, ii. p. 510. But 
we still find, for example, dederitis, Ov. Metam, Ti. 357. 

^ It will be seen that there is a troublesome uncertaintjir in the Latin 
correspondences in classes V, YI and YII ; but this oncertamty is confined 
within narrow limits. 
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(145) Vni. Suffix -S-. — In Greek the secondary formation 
of the aorists in -<r- {e,g, €'<l>L\'rj-a''a, €-<^v\-aK-(r-a, etc.) is ex- 
tended to all the derived verbs with no other corruptions than 
those which will be mentioned in regard to the future. Latin 
has lost it, and forms the perfects of its secondary verbs in 
-ui and -t?f . 

(146) IX. Suffix -so-. — Latin has perhaps preserved amid 
many corruptions a few traces of the future suffix -«o- in the 
rare and obscure formations used as presents, of which in- 
stances are to be found in cap-es-sd (to try to take), lac-es-sO (to 
try to attack), cf. cap-iO^ lac-iO, In Greek, this suffix, which 
is used to form the future of all derivative verbs, requires the 
following observations : — 

1. Verbs of which the base is a stem ending in a voiceless 
guttural or dental both have the same form in the present 
originally ending in -yw, e.g, <^vA.a<ro-a) and alfxda-a-u) ; but in the 
case of the former verbs the guttural reappears in the future, 
<f>v\d$(o. In imitation of this was created the future ai/Actfo), 
the true form of which would be *at/>tao-a> =■ ^ai/x-ao-o-o) = *at-ftaT-o-a) ; 
in other words, all verbs which have their present in -(ra-o) form 
their future in -^w without distinction. 

2. The same assimilation took place, but only in Doric, 
between all verbs which had their present in -f w ( =.-y-ya) or 
-S-i^w). Thus the future of va-TepC^u} (to be late) is regularly in 
ordmary Greek uoT€pt(ra>=*u(rT€/t)-t8-(ra), but in Doric vorcpt^o),! 
in imitation of /Aao-Ttfo), the regular future of /wwrTt^w, etc. This 
corruption even extends to primary formations, e,g. Dor. Ka$i$d^ 
(having sat). 

3. Secondary verljg with a nasal or liquid form their futures 
just like primary verbs of the same type,^ e.g, cx^atpw ixOapCi, 
dyycAAo) dyycXw, Trot/wttVo) TroLfiavSi. 

4. The Ionic-Attic formations in -cw, -a> and the Doric forma- 
tions in -o-co), -o-to), -o-w^ belong to the system of secondary 
derivation as much as, or even more than, to that of the 
primary stems. 

* Similarly Horn. irroKcfd^ofiev (H. ii. 328), xoKefd^ofiep (II. xxiv. 667), 
KTcpet^w (Od. ii. 222). The Homeric and classioal -ijfyiraa-cp (Od. xv. 250) is 
the result of the converse analogy. 

• Supra 141, 3 and 4, and 97. * Supra 97. 
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§ 2. — Hellenic Formations, 

(146) I. Sufjlx -K', — All secondary perfects have this sign, 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes 
the same lengthening as before the -<r- of the aorist and future, 
TTc-i^iX-iy-ic-a, T€-Ti-/A9y-#c-a, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became 
similarly lengthened, 7r€-<^tA,-i7-/Aai, rc-rt-fiiy-fuu. 

II. Suffix '(TO- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : irfr<^iK"ri-(To-iJLoxy Te-rl-fiT^o-fuu, 

III. Suffix -€o- of the pluperfect: added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be : c-Ac-Xv-ic-c-a (I had loosed), 
class. i-Xe-Xv-K-rj and c-Ac-Xv-ic-ct-v.^ 

rV. Suffix 'Orj-. — Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -17- ; but the aorist passive in -Orf- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of €-<^tA-i;-<ra recurs in l-KfuX-rfSri-v^ i-rl'fjLif-Orj'V, etc. 

V. Suffix 'BrifTo-, — Similarly it is the future passive in -Ot^o-^ 
i.ot that in -iJ<ro-, which has been adopted by secondary verbs : 
<f>LX-if-dT^(r(y-fmi. It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-o-- which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect, ^ e,g, kcAcv-w (to command), KeiC€A,€v-<r-fuu, c-kcXcv- 
a-'Otf-v^ KtXev-o'-O'ja-o-ficu, 

§ 3. — Latin Formations, 

(147) I. Suffix -a- : forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-m, cap-i-a-m^ ven-i-a-m^ par-tur-i-a-m, 

II. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs. — In the 
1st and 2nd conjugation We have quite regularly amd-borm, 
monB-ha-m; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amCL-^ mone-j may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; ^ and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in monSbam = 
*mone-S-bam. But in the 3rd conjugation we should expect 

1 Cf. iupra 101 and infra 298. ^ Supra 64 A note. 

8 Cf. gvpra 141, 1. 
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*l€g'^-ba-m / for here the e is simply the thematic vowel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in leg-i-ti8=*leg^-tis = 
A,ey-€-T€. Hence it mnst have been lengthened through the 
analogy of monS-borm, and so also in the 4th conjugation, 
audi-e-ba-m. The regular contracted form audlbam=^*audi- 
S-ba-m exists as an archaism. 

III. Suffix -bo- : futures of the 1st and 2nd conjugation (the 
analogical futures of the 3rd and 4th, dlc-e-bo, aud-l-bo, were 
created, but not retained, in the classical language). — This 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefacid (to make dry), the word Cti^e- 
was originally quite distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes sOl facit dre. Now, just as Clre thus 
became joined to faciO and fio^ it may have been joined also 
to the verb/w- (to be), e.g. *are fuO^ a group in which medial 
/ would have phonetically become 6, drS-bO (I may be dry, 
shall be dry) ; then, through the analogy of drSre and areb5y 
moncbd from monSre, amdbO from amdre. If we adopt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects, ^ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to ar€bam = *Clre 
fuanij and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -V- and -u- of the perfect. — It is by means 
of one or other of these suffixes that Latin forms its secondary 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd'Vlj audrt-v-lj whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-l-vl from peirO ; the second is the 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, mon-u-l^ tim-u-i^ and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, statul = *sta-tU-ul{?), 
The syncope of the v in audiij petil does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical corruption,^ which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
syncope in the tenses derived from the perfect : audit naturally 
gave rise to audieram ; imitation of avdieram produced 
*amaeram^ amdram^ and the corruption extended to more 

1 The most serious is the difference of quantity between drifacio and 
drebo, 

* Thnsaudii: audltumfmstatui: statutnm^ with shortening of the vowel 
before a following voweL 
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primitive forms, e.g. m(yrat^mih)eraty vOrat^vGverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, audiissem^ whence 
audlssem^ amOssem, nOsaem, etc. 

(149) V. Suffix *-es-a- of the pluperfect indicative. — 
Whatever is to be thought of the form erat, it seems pretty 
clear that it must have served as a model for fueratj thai; is to 
say, that the language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of eS't to er-a-tf derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivable proportion, the ratio of fvri-t to fvrer-Ort^ to express 
the past tense of the perfect. If, however, we wished to 
establish a closer connexion between the Greek and Latin 
pluperfect, we should call attention to the fact that the form 
/tfc-er-a-m, for example, bears to €-\€-\ot7r-€-a=*e-\c-\o«r-€<rm 
exactly the same relation as er-CHrn to ^a (I was) = *5(r-m 
(without augment *l(r-m) ; in other words, that in both cases 
Latin has the group dm corresponding to w, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring *er-^my *fvrer'Sm^ etc., and supposing that 
^ became CL under the influence of the imperfect terminations 
in 'ha- (cf. eras and amahas). The choice remains open be- 
tween these two explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix -era- of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinction to all the possible forms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI. Suffix -se- in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. — From the form *€8'Se'm on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms ft-er-e and es-se^ on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, *ft-€7'-em, aud thence 
legerem, caperem, in short the exact parallel between the in- 
finitive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened in the other conjugations, amare amarem^ 7wonere 
mon€remj audlre avdlrem. In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sse- of essem, being regarded as a 
suffix, was added by analogy to the form furi-j which was 
itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem ; hence furi-sse-ni ^ 

1 See supra 106 and 125. 

2 Thus approximately fuisset: fuit^esxet : est. or better still fuisset: 
*fnisat (? old form of fuerat) ^ esset : *e8at (erat), Jt is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we must also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, fuisse^ amdvisse, etc. ^ 

Section II. 

NOMINAL STEMS. 

§ 1. — Common Formations, 

(151) I. Suffix -yo-, -io-, fern. -1-, -ia.—Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at some length, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is affected by it. 

1. Final -e- (-0-), -d-. — The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form e, with loss 
of intervocalic y: xp^<r€o^ = *xpvo'^'yo-s, aureus ^*au8-€-yo-s. 
Hence in Latin the suffix -eu-j which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes : ros-evrSj lUor-eu-s^ 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic i re- 
mains : ^ Ofi'OSy ofi-o-'iO'Sy SU-a 8tK-a-to-s, iroinr'-q 7ro/A7r-a-to-s ; hence 
the suffixes -ato- -olo-,^ which spread in all directions, e,g, 
vrj<raio<s, wavrotos, though there are no primary stems *»^(r-a-, 
*7rai/T-o-. Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -io- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
(.'.g. Gk. oup-avo-s avp-iiy-i.O'^, ^aXa<r<r-a ^aA.a<r<r-to-s, and Lat. 

inscriptions we do not find the double 8, e.g. FVISET (i scanned as long) ; 
but in old Latin consonants are not doubled, and the pronunciation must 
8till haye heen fuissett for *ful8et would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

* Cf. infra 161. — Some essentially Latin present formations, e.g. ndv-ig-o 
po8-tul-Ot alb-ic-Ot vac-ill-o, may be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare ; they no doubt go back to primitiye nominal formations which had 
fallen into disuse. 

2 This may be connected, as we have already seen, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo-, sometimes -to-, supra 39 in fine, 

3 Cf. also infra 8 and 4. Still the Homeric scansion 6fioltov (Od. iii. 236) 
seems to point to a primitiye suffis -iyo-, cf. supra 71 note. 
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Tnl-lur8 and TulA-ivrS^ ser-vo-s and Ser-v-ivrS, som-nurs and 
som-n-ivrm, etc. The Latin termination -aeitr-e is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -e-. — In Greek, the suffix -yo- added to the suffix 
-Tt-, e.g, Ov-a-L'd (sacrifice) = *^v-rt-yd, produced the suffix -crto-, 
which became very common : Oav/jLa-cno-^ (wonderful), 8i;-/Ao-<rto-s 
(popular), €V'€pY'fra'(d (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix 'tio- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-ae^ ser-vi-tiu-m^ 
amlC'i'tia; then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes -id and -T,' the doublets avdritia avdritiSSj etc. 

3. Final -Vr, — Gk. vU-wd and veic-v-ia (calling up of the dead) 
from v€ic-u-9, etc. But adjectives in -u- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -I- (Gk. -ta) of the feminine gender: 
178-v-s ijS€ta=*i78-€F-ta, like gen. ^8€os=*i78-€F-os.2 Stems in -€u- 
naturally follow the same rule, )8a<rtA-€i;-s paa'l\€io% (royal) = 
*)8a<riX-€f-to-s, ypa<^€v-s ypaKfyelov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -€to- -CIO-, extended to forms like irapOeveios (maidenly), 
yvvcuKciov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-os-).— The perfect participle in 'foa" reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ta=I of the feminine: 
€t8vta=*fct8-v<r-ta. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: 'Apy€tos = *'A/)y-€(r-to-5 from *Apyos, oAiJ^cta 
= *d-XdO-€<r'i.d and Ion. aXrjB€Lrj=arXdO-€<r'Ld, aiSolo^ (venerable) 
= *ai8-o<r-to-s, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -cto- and 
-oto-. Latin has in this class the forms pleb^-ivrs pl£b-^-ju-Sy 
with the same lengthening as in pUbSs^ vener-ivrS from Ven-us 
{Ven-cr-is)j and Hon-Or-ivrS with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-or-is, cf. Gk. *ai8-o<r-os. 

5. Final nasal. — Primary suffix reduced before -ya : Oepdir-tav 
(servant), fem. ^€pa7ratva=*^€pair-7i-ya, whence the fem. suffix 
-atva extended to Bi-aiva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -lo- : iroi'ixtfv (shepherd), iroC-fjivio-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change : rip-riv (soft), fem. rip^tva 
= *T€f>-€V'ya ; T€ppni)v (boundary), rep-fMov-Lo-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, qtier-i-mOn-ia 
(complaint), rndtri-mOn-ivrmj etc. 

* See mpra 112. • Cf. inipra 111. 
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6. Final liquid, — Primary suffix reduced, ira-rp-io-s pa-tr-ivrs ; 
normal without lengthening, So-r^p, fern. Soretpa (giver) = So-rc/o- 
ya y normal with lengthening, a-ta^Trfp-Ld (safety), Kot-fi-q^p-to-v 
(sleeping-room); deflected with lengthening, prae-tOr-iu-Sj 
viC'tOr-iaj vom-i'tOr-iu-m ; reduced before the fem. suffix -t 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
vic-toTy fem. vic-tr-l-c- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -i^-=-f, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-iS-s, 

7. Final -nt-, — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ta=-f, e,g, TiOtU = *Ti-^c-KT-s, fem. TiO€La'a = *TL-Oi-VT-yaL^ ffiipovca 
= *<l>€p-o-vT-ya (Sk. hhdr-a-ntr-t)y At7roi5o'a=*Xi7r-o-vT-2/a, Avo-dcra 
= *Xv-o-a-vT-ya. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-io-) which 
is to be recognized in y€pov(rLd=*y€p-0'VT'Ld (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-iay cOn-stOrnt-iaj and the proper nouns Con- 
stantiuSj Prudentius. 

8. Final explosive, — The suffix -to- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e,g, i/r^<^o-s (pebble), i/rijc^to-v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms ofjL'fjLaT'io-v (little eye), oXk-ol^lo-v (little ship), 7ra-t8-tW 
(little child). Then these elements -8to-, -t8to-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
^d>-8io-v (suiall animal), dy-p-tI8to-v (small field), UfxaT-CBio-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, iiri-OaXaa'a"' 
tSto-s (maritime), tStos (own) = *t8tos=*<rf-t8to-s (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-dc-ia from auddx^ 
fast-lg-ivr-m (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in 'Utj e.g. grorv-i-s, cf. Gk. /Sap-v-s, sudvis = *sudd-v4'Sy cf. Gk. 
^8-v-s=*<rfd8-v-9, etc.; so also ndv-i-s, cf. Gk. vav-s. This -i- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -f- which 

* Cf. supra 47 C. So also the Horn. fem. of vpl^piav (kind) is irp6<f>pa<r<ra 
{e,g, 11. X. 290) = •irpo-0/Wi-r-ya with an additional suffix t. Ilp6<f>p<av is 
also fem., e g. Hymn to Vemeter^ 226.— For the probable explanation of the 
form x<=i/>^«**> o' which the fem. is xa/)f«<r<ra, see infra 165. 
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rmed the feminine of these adjectives (in Sk. svdd-^-s (sweet), 
m. svOd-v-t), just as the fern, dcris contrasted with the masc. 
er is perhaps a reminiscence of some prehistoric feminine 
Ik-r-lj so that these derivatives would belong to the preceding 
iss. 

(153) m. Suffix -wo-.— This ^suffix seems to have developed 
Latin the secondary derivatives in -fvo-, which are rather 

mm on as adjectives : noc-lvO'S, cap-t-lvo-s, fug-i-trlvo-s^ and 
hers. 

(154) rV. Suffix -on-. — Secondary in Gh'eek in Kotvwv 
artner, gen. -wv-os) derived from koiv-6^ (common), in at-wv 
ge, gen. at-wv-os ^) derived from a lost form *at-fo-v identical 
ith Lat. ae-vo-m. It is especially coiiimon in Latin, where, 
ider the same form -0 -On-is, it is added to the primary or 
condary suffix -ti-^ ^ to form feminine nouns of action, dc-ti-0^ 
iC'ti-Oy Or-d-ti-0, atcd-i-ti-6, sudsiO^ by a regular and well known 
ocess. It is also found added, either to stems in -eo-, in which 
se it is contracted with the thematic vowel o, leg-i-O, cf. 
l-leg-iu^m^ db-sid-i-o^ cf. ob-sid-iu-^m^ or to consonantal stems, 
pecially adjectives in -^c-, in which it changes the final gut- 
ral {vor-dg-O from vor-dc-j supra 62 f), whence the multitude 

feminine nouns in -dgo, farr-dgdj im-dgdj and subsidiarily 
-Igo and -ugd, or-igo, rub-lgoy ferr-ugd, Idn-UgO^ etc. It was 
)ubtless an exactly similar phonetic process which changed 
e secondary suffix -tuir to -tudrO {infra 174), e,g, the doublets 
rvitUs and servitUdd (through the genitive 8ervitudmis = 
ervi-tUt-^n-is), and we know how often this element -tudd in 
itin forms feminine abstract nouns, sdli-tUdO^ vaU-tUdd, cOn- 
'£-tudd, etc. 

(^55) ^' Suffix -mo-. — Rarely secondary in Latin ; very 
mmon in Greek, where it forms nouns of action (oxytone) Cor- 
sponding chiefly to verbs in -af w and -t^w, afm^ayfios (robbery), 
•Lo-'fxo-^ (strife),^ and adjectives of quality derived from 

* In the circumflex accent we still have a reminiscence of the very old 

Qtraction of *aiwon- — *ai-wo-on', etc. — Add the suff. 4<av of Ionic patro- 

mics, Kpov-lwv (and Kpov-Twv) from Kpdvios. 

» Ci. supra 69, 118, and infra 210, II. ' ^ 

' With the sigmatio epenthesis which is very common in this and the 

lowing classes. KeXev-a-fids (command), Trar-rj-a-fw-i (trampling). 
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nominal atems in -n-, Sparo-t-fw^ (active). From the last type 
was formed the suffix -t/xo- with the same function, ^8-aiS-t/ic-9 
(eatable), of which suffix the rare and obscure derivative 
element -oAt/Ao- seems to be only a particular variety, ciS-oXi/to-? 
(beautiful). 

(156) VI. Suffix -men-, e^c— The secondary suffixes -fut 
and -ftcv- form in Greek: (1) the numerous neuters in -fta, 
TTOL-rj-fia (work, poem), irdO-Tj-fxa (suffering), ^i7<^t(r-/Aa (decree), 
corresponding to the Latin neuters in -men, reg-i-men, sdl-d- 
men^ and the subsidiary forms in -mentO', arm-dHnentu-m ; (2) 
all the secondary JEolic infinitives in -/acv and -fitv-ai, e.g, 
^€pr(rii€v and <l>€p^€'fi€V'ai, formcd on the analogy of the primary 
forms aTarfji€v and S6-fX€v-aL, It must be observed that before 
the suffix -/A€F- of the infinitive the thematic vowel assumes the 
form €, whereas it takes the deflected form before the almost 
identical suffix -/icvo- of the middle participle, <l>€p-6-fji€vos, Lat. 
al-u-mnU'S (one who is nourished, nursling). The last forma- 
tion, which is extensively represented in Greek, where it forms 
the participles of all tenses in the mediopassive voice, is repre- 
sented in Latin only by a few nominal stems ^ in which the 
suffix is rather -mno- than -Twewo-, e.g. YeriwmnuB (god of 
spring) = *t;er^-o-7n6wo-«, he who returns (the year), autumnus 
(an obscure formation) ; also by the 2nd pers. pi. of all tenses 
in the passive voice, leg-i-minl^ am-d-rrdnl^ and by analogy 
amd-ba-minl, avdl-rS-minly etc. 

(157) VII. Suffix -ro-, -lo-.— This suffix is often secondary 
in Qreek, where it forms adjectives, usually oxytone : <^f-€-/5o-s 
(evident), <^o)S-€-po-s (terrible, cf. <^)S-o-s), t<rx-v-po-? (strong), 
orty-Tj-Xo-s, Dor. <rty-a-Xo-s (silent), from o-ty-iy (silence), etc. 
From these types and others false suffixes were afterwards 
detached, which became very widely extended, e.g, Ov-rfXi^ 
(sacrifice), Kv-tmr-rjpo-s (billowy), iriS-lXo-y (sandal), ciS-wXo-i/ 
(image), a/AopT-coXiy (sin), etc. Similarly Latin has r , suffix -^Za, 
forming feminine nouns, loqu-^la (speech), quer-ela (also qu£7'' 
ella, complaint) ; but the secondary suffix -lo- was almost 
entirely confined in Latin to a diminutive function, e.g. par-vo- 

^ Unless we accept the hypothesis that legundiu^*leg'0-mdo-8fB*leg'0- 
mtdo-s^Xey-d-fJLepo-St supra 137. 
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-8 from par-vo-Sj homullus = ^hom-on-loSj agellus = ^ag-er-lo-s ; 
lience the diminutive suffixes -ulvr, -ullvr, -ellvr, which be- 
me exceedingly common. It was probably a confusion with 
e primary suffix -ctdo-^ which gave rise to the diminutive 
pe frdrter-culvrS^ and this suffix, added to the syllable -on- 
the nouns in •tiO-^ dr-a-ti-un-cula (little speech), produced 
e suffix -unculur of av-onculvrs (little grandfather, term of 
idearment for " maternal uncle "). 

Vni. Suffix -ri-, -ii-. — This secondary suffix is very com- 
on in Latin, where it assumes the forms : (1) -Hi', fac-i'li-s, 
ag-i'li'8j Ut-i-U-H ; (2) -tili'^ dUC't-i-li-s (cf. dUcAvrs), fer- 
li-s;^ (3) -lli-j host-Ui'8 = *7iosti'Ui-8 (?), PdUUi-a (feast of 
iles); (4) -dli', augur-ali-s^ and (5) -^n-, mllit'dri'S^ show- 
g the alternation already noticed. ^ The neuter of several 
' these adjectives, when used separately as a substantive, 
st its final letter in the nominative singular,* animdl=^ 
lim-dle (that which is endowed with life), laquedr (panelling) 
laqtie-dre (that which is panelled), from laqv£U8 (intricate 
ittern) ; but the i reappears in all the rest of the declension, 
a the other hand the regular nom. pi. laque'C^ri-a brought 
)out the creation of a nom. sing, laque-dri-tirm^ whence 
)ublets like auxilidris and auxilidriuSy gen. pi. Sdturndlium 
id Sdturndlidrum (Macrob.), which are especially common 

post-classical Latin and are perpetuated in the Romance 
Dguages. 

(158) IX. Suffix -no-. — Secondary in Greek and Latin 
ider the forms : -ino-, adjectives denoting material, <^iyy-i-vo-s 
aken), fdg-i-nu-s, ; -ineo-y by addition to -eo-, the other suffix 

adjectives denoting material, </>i7ytv€os, fdgineus ; ^ -Ino-, 
rjy-Lvo-L (inhabitants of 'Piyy-to-v), dlv-lnUrSj coqvrlna, with 

^ Cf. supra 122. Was this on account of the diminutive amlculus ? 

' It is impossible to overlook the connexion in meaning between these 

ectives and those in -6iZi-, supra 138. 

' Supra 51, 2. The a of the suffix seems to be borrowed from the 

^inal termination of the feminine nouns, of. canna and cana-U-s, Insula 

1 insula-ri-Sf supra 83 and infra 193, 1. 

Probably through analogy, e.g. *animal : animalis (gen,) ^ sal : salis, the 
al syllable in I being afterwards shortened. 

This Latin type is probably a Hellenism. Cf. however extr-aneu-s, 
-aneu-s, etc. 
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reduction of the preceding primary suffix doc-tr-lna, in a more 
complex and • obscure formation disc-i-pl-lna ; Sno-, ttct-c-t/vo-s 
(winged), terr-envrS (earthly) ; in Latin only, -{Tno-, -idno-, 
RdmCt-niirSj from *E6-mdj old form of ROmd^ hum-dnvrs^ Claud- 
i-dnu-s, christ'idnvr8 (C^h'eek forms like x/^ortavos are bor- 
rowed). Also in Latin, 'no- added to a primary stem in -r- 
of doubtful origin, nootur-nvrS (cf. Gk. vvK-rwp, by night), 
produced the suffix -urno-, which appears in di-urnu-Sj and 
tac-i-tumitrs. 

X. Suffix -to-: forms in Greek and Latin the verbals or 
past participles of all secondary verbs: <^tX-i/-To-s, rifx-rj-To^, 
ikir-Lor-To-^y K€X-€v-<r-To-s ; am-d'tuSj mon-i-tu-8=^mon'S'titrSj cf. 
the doublet Mon-S-ta (wise, epithet of Juno), aud-l-tu-s, sta- 
tU-tvrSj etc. 

Latin also has the suffixes -dto-j -Uo-j -Uto-, without any 
corresponding verb, in dent-dtu-s, crln-Uus^ coim-Utu-s (cf. 
com-U)] and secondary forms based on a stem in -es-, e.g. 
fan-es-tvrs, hon-eS'tu-Sj on-us-tu-Sj ven-us-tu-Sy etc. 

XI. Suffix -ti- : in Greek under the form -o-i- and in Latin 
ander the amplified form -ti^yn- forms the nouns of action 
derived from all secondary verbs, ^iX-iy-o-t-s (affection), at/o-c-o-t-s 
(choice), op-er-d-ti-Oy etc. 

Xn. Suffix -tu- : as a secondary suf&x, is scarcely found 
except in Latin (Gk. fio-rf-rv-^ shouting), where it forms nouns 
of action, vSn-d-iVrS (hunting), mUg-l-tUrSy of which the active 
and passive supines of secondary verbs are only particular 
cases.i 

(159) Xm. Suffix -ter-, etc, — Greek has the two second- 
ary suffixes -T^p- and -to/o- for nouns denoting agent, vIk-tj-tt^p 
and Dor. vlK-d-^dip (conqueror); Latin only the suffix -tOr-, 
mon-i-toTj im-per-d-tOTj also -tUro- for future participles and 
-tUra for feminine nouns of action, am-drtUrvrSj arm-d-tura. 
The various suffixes of nouns denoting instrument recur in 
secondary derivation in both languages: ^fp-o-rpo-v (plough), 
cx-e-rX?; (handle), Koi-fiy-Opa (sleeping-place) ; ar-drtru-m^ pi-d- 
cuLu-w,^ tav-drcru-w,^ cUn-d-bula, But by far the most im- 

» Cf. ^npra 119. 
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portant secondary suffix belonging to this group is that of the 
comparative in -tero- ; in Greek, nearly all the secondary com* 
paratives have -rtpo-, just as nearly all the primary comparatives 
end in -((ov. 

When the primary stem is an o-stem, its vowel is always o, 
KDiM^o-Tcpo-s ; but when the preceding syllable is short by 
nature and by position, this vowel is lengthened to a>, <ro^o>- 
Tcpo-9.^ This phenomenon, which is still partly unexplained, 
is due, either to the Greek rhythmical law which forbids too 
many short vowels to follow one another, or perhaps rather 
to the analogy of the comparatives of adverbs (old ablatives),^ 
dv-<i>-T€f)(o, Kar-cD-Tcpo), o'o<^-a)-T€p(o(s), from which the lengthening 
may have wrongly passed into the corresponding adjectives. 

When the primary stem is one in -€<r-, ^cv&-€<r-T€po-5, a termi- 
nation -cWcpo- is produced, which has been wrongly introduced 
into other formations, especially into adjectives in -or-, cv- 
SaLfiov-€aT€po-s. On the other hand, the comparative of the 
adverb TroXat, TroXat-rcpo-s, being wrongly referred to TroXatos 
(old), has given rise to a formation in -cuVcpo-, which, though 
at first restricted to adjectives in -ato-, ycpatVcpos (Hom.), 
<rxoXatT€po5, has gradually spread outside these limits, ftccraiTcpos, 
<^tXatT€pos. Lastly, the secondary suffix -rcpo- seems to be 
added to the primary suffix -t<r- of the comparative in for- 
mations like d/o-to-Tcpo-s (left),^ which become much commoner 
in post-classical Greek, e.g. KAcTrrwrrcpos (more thievish). 

To the last t3rpe belong some Latin words with the secondary 
suffix 'tero- which have lost their comparative meaning: 
mag-is-ter (" the greater of two," master), min-is-ter (" the less 
of two," servant), sin-is-ter (left, root unknown, hardly the 
same as that of Gk. crLvo-fmi^ to injure). Much more prolific 
is the suffix -ter which goes to form adverbs, which are really 
comparatives (no doubt neuters, we know that the Ghreeks said 



* The form arev&repos (narrower) is only an apparent exception, for we 
mast restore *aT€vP6Tepos (Mol. arivvott Ion. {rrctvoj).' 

« See infra 187, 4. 

^ Originally no doubt *' the better side,** by a euphemism like eMw^ios. 
When the comparative meaning ceased to be felt in this word, it was 
accented like the adjectives in -p5-. 
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indifferently <rxokaLT€pa or (rxoXatr^cas, etc.) used as positives, 
levi'teVf libenter=^*lib€nt-ter, audOc-ter^ fillC'i-ter (with analo- 
gical i as in fillc-i-bus, infra 206, 5), firmi-ter^ and so in 
old Latin many adverbs derived from adjectives of the 2nd 
declension {superhiter Naev.), which disappeared in classical 
Latin, being superseded by the adverbial ablatives in S, 

(i6o) XrV. Suffix -nt-: forms in Greek and Latin the 
participles corresponding to all the thematic forms of verbs, 
ifiip-o-vT- (nom. <l>€p<t)v\ Xaj8-o-KT-, Xv-cr-o-KT-, etc., fer-e-nt- (nom. 
ferens), amdns, etc. Jt will be noticed that the thematic 
vowel is always o in Greek and e in Latin.^ 

(i6i) XV. Suffix -es-.— This suffix is scarcely ever secondary 
in Greek except in those adjectives in -co--, whose formation is 
not original, e,g. Kava^-iys (noisy, from icavaxiy,)? ^^^ap-^s (" stick- 
ing " to a thing, earnest), contrasted with XiTr-a-pos (oily). It is 
so indirectly in Latin, through the introduction into all verbs 
of the infinitives in -re and -rf , of which we have already seen 
the nominal origin and meaning,^ amdre amdri, audlre audlrl^ 
and through the analogical creation of the perfect infinitives, 
fuisse (modelled on esse), vlxisse, amdvisse, etc. The archaic 
type amCtrier, audlrier remains obscure. 

XVI. Suffix -ios-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek {e,g, 
X€p€i<t}Vy worse, = *x€f)-€(r-tW); but in Latin it forms the com- 
parative of all adjectives without distinction: doc-t-iovj 
for-t-iovj sap-ie-nt-ioTj bene-fic-e-nt-ior (from the obsolete *bene' 
ficens, but used as comparative of beneficus). We know how- 
ever that custom denies a comparative to adjectives in -t^o-, -to- 
and some others less important. 

(162) XVll. Suffix -k6-. — ^Very common ; in Greek it invari- 
ably has the accent, <^iM7t-Ka-9, /xav-rt-Ko-s. From this common 
type has been formed a suffix -t#c<>-, which has become widely dis- 
seminated, Xoy-tK<>-5, doT-tKo-s (urban), ^p-iKo-s (ripe), Sep-fjiar-LKo-s 
(cutaneous), and from the last type again has arisen a suffix 
'TiKo-, which appears in numerous complex formations like 
cK-KXiy-o-t-a-cr-TtKo-?. Another suffix equally common, -taKo-, e.g. 
^€X(Mrovn7<r-taKo-s must have come originally from the com- 
bination of the suffix -Ko- with feminine primary stems in -ta- 
» Of. infra 209. * Supra 125. 
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Besides -iaco-j which is borrowed (daemoniacu8)j Latin also 
shows exactly similar phenomena : -co- in hos-ti-cvrs ; -ico- in 
urb-icurSy so-nt-icu-s (real) ; -tico- in rus-ticu-Sj lUnd-ticvrSj 
etc. ; then a combination of the affix -io- with the two pre- 
ceding ones, patr-ic-ivr8j fio-tic-ivrS (imaginary), the last type 
being very common in legal and post-classical Latin, recepticiuSf 
adventicius (wrong spellings ^cfz^ii^s, etc.).^ 

This suffix -kd-j which is so rarely primary and so often 
secondary, may fittingly conclude the list of suffixes which 
are both primary and secondary. The following suffixes are 
always secondary. 

(163) XVin. Suffixes -do-, -don-, etc. — ^It is true that 
we can already recognise in primary derivatives a few traces 
of a suffix beginning with a dental, Gk. KXiy-Soiv ^ (renown), 
Kpv/3Srjv (secretly), <^vy-8a (to flight) ; but here the secondary 
formations, which are infinitely more numerous, seem to have 
served as models. There is, in the first place, to mention only 
the chief instances, the Latin type in -dd-y -id^-j which is so 
common in adjectives, herb-i-du-s,^ flOr-i-duSy and which might 
possibly have some very indirect connexion with the gerundive 
type in -ndo-^ cf. the adjective rot-undu-s from rot-a (wheel). 
Its Greek correlative seems to be the suffix -So-, -1780- of adverbs 
like PaOfx-rjSo'V (by steps), o-TLx-rjSo-v (line by line). Next comes 
the suffix -Set-, -i8d-, -taSd- of -^olic patronymics, €,g, Kpov-LS-q-s ; 
lastly, the suffix -don-y somewhat rare in Greek, dXy-iy-Swv 
(suffering), but very common in Latin in somewhat obscure 
formations, and preceded sometimes by a nasal, ar-un-dd (reed), 
hir-un-dO (swallow), sometimes by a long vowel, hir-U-dd 
(leech), lib-l'dOy cup-l-do. It is very possible that this last 
class does not really contain a suffix -don-y but has a phonetic 
origin similar to that of the suffix -tudd already analysed.* 

(164) XIX. Suffix -tat-. — Very common; it forms, both 

^ There is some donbt as to the suffix -ico- seen in the forms pudictis and 
antlqtws (also antlctis). Another variant -inquo- occurs in long-inquo-s, 
prop'inqtiO'8, 

> Horn. KKti-n^ova (Od. iv. 317) and Kkeri^bvi (Od. xviii. 117). 

^ The explanation of this form as being due to oompo'^ition with the root 
do (to give) '* giving grass," etc., seems not at all probable. 

* Supra 154. 
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in Greek and Latin, feminine abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, PpaS-vTrjv (nom. /SpaSvn^s, slowness, Dor. jSpoSurds), 
faC'ili-tdt' (nom. faciUtas\ etc. The final vowel of o-stems 
appears under the form of o in Greek before the sufl&x -tdt-j 
<l>i\6T7j^y #cov<^oTi7s, whence the suffix -0T17T- which has spread to 
other formations, iravr-onys (universality), Iv-onys (unity). In 
Latin, on the contrary, it assumes the form of e, finni'tds= 
*fir-me-tat-^ novitds^ vdnitdSj vSritas, whence the suffix -itdt- in 
veloc-itClSj rapdC'itdSj etc. But after an i the thematic vowel 
e is not changed, pie-tds, varie-tds, 

(165) XX. Suffix -went-, — It is especially the Sk. -vant- 
that shows us the original form of this suffix (in Greek -cvt-), 
which helps to form many secondary adjectives meaning " pro- 
vided with " : xapt«5=*x**P"''"^^^"5 (graceful), Trrcpo-cts (winged), 
dXK77-€ts, Dor. dXKdcts (vigorous). From these last types were 
formed the terminations -o€t$, -^cts, which became very common, 
(TKtoets (shady, from <rKtd), Sa/cpvocts (tearful), ScvSpiycts (woody), 
kvSt^€ls (glorious, from kOSos), etc. This suffix must have been 
originally reduced to -fi^T- before the feminine suffix -I-, whence 
*X^P^^V'^~y'^y *X'^P^^^'n/°^» *X^ptlFa(rtra ] then the analogy of the 
masculine and neuter forms substituted c for a, and so we have 
the fem. xaptWo-a, by the side of the regular form TiOeia-a derived 
from TiOfvT-^ 

It is probably the same suffix, together with a new element 
-0-, which is to be recognised in the Latin type cruentus = 
*cru-uent-o-8 (?); hence would arise the suffix -ento-^ the addition 
of which to diminutives in -oUh, e.g. vln-ol-entu-s (drunken),* 
is perhaps the origin of the not uncommon suffix -olento-, 
vi'OlentVrSj pulver-ulentitrSy etc. 

Another and much more important Latin formation certainly 
belongs to this series. Suppose in Ghreek a word tocts= 
*ft(r(5-f€vT-s (poisonous); the regular Latin correlative would 
be *vlr(huenir-y and with a tertiary suffix -fo-, *vlro-uent-tO'j 
whence *vlro<ien8S(hj then by syncope or contraction of the 

1 We might however, perhaps more simply, start from the regular com- 
parative x^pt^<^'repoi==*'p€v<r-T€po-, supra 47 C [and 64 A]. 

* Perhaps an old euphemism, "one who has taken a little wine" of 
French saoul (surfeited, drxmkeuj^satulltu (dimin. of satur). 
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§ 2. — Hellenic Formations. 

(146) I. Suffix -K-. — All secondary perfects have this sign, 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes 
the same lengthening as before the -<r- of the aorist and future, 
ir€-<^iX-i7-#c-a, T€-Tt-fti7-K-a, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became 
similarly lengthened, ir^-^CX'Tj-iiai, T€'Ti'fxr)-fiai. 

n. Suffix -o-o- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : ir€-(t>iX-rfa'o-iJi(u., Tc-ri'fjLTf^O'fmi, 

III. Suffix -€<r- of the pluperfect: added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be : c-Xc-Xv-K-c-a (I had loosed), 
class. i-Xe-X.V'K-'r) and ^-Ac-Xv-K-ct-v.^ 

IV. Suffix 'Orj-. — Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -17- ; but the aorist passive in -Orj- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of i-tfiiX-Tj-a-a recurs in i-^tuX-i^Orj-v^ l-rl-firf-Orf-v, etc. 

V. Suffice "Ot^o-. — Similarly it is the future passive in -Orja-o-y 
i.ot that in -tjco-, which has been adopted by secondary verbs : 
^iX"ri'Ori<ro'fmi, It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-o-- which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect, ^ e,g, kcXci^w (to command), Ke-KiXtv-c-fxau^ c-kcXcv- 

§ 3. — Latin Formations, 

(147) I. Suffix -a- : forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-m^ cap-i-Orm, ven-i-a-m, par-tur-i-a-m, 

n. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs. — In the 
1st and 2nd conjugation We have quite regularly amd-harm^ 
mone-ba-m; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amd-^ monS-j may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; ^ and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in monSham = 
^nione-S'bam, But in the 3rd conjugation we should expect 

» Cf. sum a 101 and infra 298. 2 Supra 64 A note. 

8 Cf. supra 141, 1. 
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*leg'^-ha-m ; for here the e is simply the thematic vowel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in leg-i-ii8=*leg'^-tis = 
Xey-€-T€. Hence it must have been lengthened through the 
analogy of mone-ha-m, and so also in the 4th conjugation, 
audi-e-ba-m. The regular contracted form audibam = *audl' 
S-ba-m exists as an archaism. 

ni. Suffix -bo- : futures of the 1st and 2nd conjugation (the 
analogical futures of the 3rd and 4th, dlc-e-bd, aud-l-bO, were 
created, but not retained, in the classical language). — This 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefaciO (to make dry), the word are- 
was originally quite distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes sOl facit dre. Now, just as dre thus 
became joined to facid and fiO^ it may have been joined also 
to the verb fur (to be), e.g. *dre fuOy a group in which medial 
/ would have phonetically become 6, drS-bO (I may be dry, 
shall be dry) ; then, through the analogy of dr€re and drebd, 
monebo from mon^re^ amdbO from amdre. If we adopt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects, ^ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to drebam = *dre 
fudm, and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -V- and -u-of the perfect. — It is by means 
of one or other of these suffixes that Latin forms its secondary 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd'Vly audrt-v-ly whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-l-vl from peirO ; the second is the 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, rmn-Vrlj tim-u-i^ and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, statul=^*sta'tu-u%(^). 
The syncope of the v in audii, petil does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical corruption,^ which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
sjmcope in the tenses derived from the perfect : audil naturally 
gave rise to audieram ; imitation of avdieram produced 
*amderam, amdram^ and the corruption extended to more 

^ The most serious is the difference of quantity between dt'ifacio and 
drebo, 

^ Thus audil I audUum^»tatul: iiatutnm^ with shortening of the vowel 
before a following vowel. 
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primitive forms, e.g. mfyrat^mOveratj v(yrat=vOverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, avdiisseniy whence 
avdlssem, amdssem^ nOsserrij etc. 

(149) V. Suffix *-es-a- of the pluperfect indicative. — 
Whatever is to be thought of the form erat, it seems pretty 
clear that it must have served as a model for fuerat, that is to 
say, that the language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of eS't to er-a-tj derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivable proportion, the ratio of fu-i-t to fu-er-Ort^ to express 
the past tense of the perfect. If, however, we wished to 
establish a closer connexion between the Greek and Latin 
pluperfect, we should call attention to the fact that the form 
fu-er-a-^nij for example, bears to €-X€^Xot7r-c-a=*c-A€-Xot7r-€(rm 
exactly the same relation as er-Orin to ^a (I wa.s) = *rj(r-m 
(without augment ♦Ic-m) ; in other words, that in both cases 
Latin has the group dm corresponding to m, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring *er'^m^ ^fu-er-^m^ etc., and supposing that 
^ became d under the influence of the imperfect terminations 
in 'hd' (cf. eras and amObas), The choice remains open be- 
tween these two explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix -erClr of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinction to all the possible forms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI. Suffix -se- in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. — From the form *e8'SS-m on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms ft-er-e and esse ^ on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, *ft-e7*-em, aud thence 
legerem, caperem^ in short the exact parallel between the in- 
finitive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened in the other conjugations, amdre amdrem, tnpnBre 
monBrem^ audire audlrem. In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sse- of essem, being regarded as a 
suf&x, was added by analogy to the form furi-y which was 
itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem ; hence fu-i-sse-m ^ 

1 See 8vpra 106 and 126. 

2 Thus approximately fuisset: fuit^esstet : est. or better still fuisset: 
*fni8at (? old form of fuerat) ^ esset : *e8at (erat). It is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we must also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, fuisse, amdviaae^ eta ^ 



Section II, 
nominal stems. 

§ 1. — Common Formations. 

(151) I. Suffix -yo-, -io-, fern. -1-, -ia.— Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at some length, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is affected by it. 

1. Final -e- (-0-), -a-. — The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form <?, with loss 
of intervocalic y: xpi;(r€05 = *xpvo'€-yo-s, aureus = *aus-€'y0'8. 
Hence in Latin the suffix -eu-, which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes : ros-eu-Sj lltor-evrSj 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic i re- 
mains : ^ ofJros, 6/x-o-to-s, SCk'O. 8tK-a-to-s, tto/xtt-^ 7ro/A7r-a-to-s ; hence 
the suffixes -ato- -olo-^^ which spread in all directions, e,g, 
vrja-oLo^, wavTotos, though there are no primary stems *vrja-'arj 
*7raKT-o-. Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -io- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
eg, Gk. ou/3-avo-s ov/»-a»/-to-9, ^aXa(r(r-a ^aA,a<r(r-to-s, and Lat. 

inscriptions we do not find the donble 8, e.g. FVI8ET (i scanned as long) ; 
but in old Latin consonants are not doubled, and the pronunciation must 
8till have heeu. fulssetf for *fui8et would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

1 Of. infra 161. — Some essentially Latin present formations, e.g. ndv-ig-d 
po8-tul-Ot (db'ic-dt vac-ill-d, may be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare ; they no doubt go back to primitive nominal formations which had 
fallen into disuse. 

2 This may be connected, as we have already seen, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo-, sometimes -to-, supra 89 in fine, 

^ Cf. also infra 3 and 4. Still the Homeric scansion 6fJLoltop (Od. ill. 236) 
seems to point to a primitive suffix -iyo-t of. supra 71 note. 
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Tul-lU'8 and Tul-l-ivrS^ ser-vo-s and Ser-v-ivrS, som-nvrS and 
som-n-ivrmj etc. The Latin termination -aevr8 is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -f-. — In Greek, the suffix -yo- added to the suffix 
-Tt-, €,g, 6v-(rC-d (sacrifice) =*^v-Tt-yd, produced the suffix -cto-f 
which became very common : Oavfidra-to-^ (wonderful), ^rf-fio-ario-^ 
(popular), €v-€py-€-(r& (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix -ti(h must have the same origin : nUp-ti-aej ser-m-tiu-nij 
ainlC'i-tia\ then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes 'ia and -f ,i the doublets avdritia avdritiSs, etc. 

3. Final -Vr, — Gk. vcK-v-td and vc/c-v-ta (calling up of the dead) 
from vcK-u-s, etc. But adjectives in -u- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -I- (Gk. -ta) of the feminine gender: 
178-v-s rjS€ia=*'^^4F'La, like gen. 17860s =*i78-€F-os.^ Stems in -cv- 
naturally follow the same rule, ^Sao-tA-ci;-? jSao-tXctos (royal) = 
*)Sa(riX-€f-w)-s, ypa<^€v-s ypa<t>€Lov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -€to- -£to-, extended to forms like Trap^ei/ctos (maidenly), 
yvvaiKiiov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-os-).— The perfect participle in -focr- reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ia=f of the feminine : 
dhvla = *f €t8-v<r-ta. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: 'Apy€tos = *'Apy-€(r-to-s from "Afyyos, dXiy^cta 
= *d-Ad^-€(r-ta and Ion. dXiy^ctiy = d-Xd^-cc-td, alSoto^ (venerable) 
= *at8-o(r-to-s, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -cto- and 
-oto-. Latin has in this class the forms pl£b-^-ivr8 pUb-e-ju-Sj 
with the same lengthening as in plSb-Ss, vener-iu-s from Ven-us 
(Ven-er-is), and Hon-dr-iVrS with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-or-iSj cf. Gk. *at8-d(r-os. 

5. Final na^aZ.— Primary suffix reduced before -ya : ^cpaTr-wv 
(servant), fem. ^€pd7ratva=*^€pd7r-^-ya, whence the fem. suffix 
-atva extended to 04-aiva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -io- : iroL-fx-qv (shepherd), iroi-fivLo-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change : rip-rjv (soft), fem. rcpciva 
= *T€p-€v-ya ; ripfjnay (boundary), rcp-ftov-to-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, quer-i-^mOn-ia 
(complaint), rndtn-mOn-ivr^m, etc. 

» See mpra 112. « Cf. inipra 111. 
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6. Final liquid, — Primary suffix reduced, Tra-r/o-to-s pa-tr-iu-s ; 
normal without lengthening, So-nyp, fem. Sorctpa (giver) = S6-T€p' 
ya; normal with lengthening, a-toTrfp-Ld (safety), koi'/jltj-tt^p-lo'V 
(sleeping-room); deflected with lengthening, prae-tOr-iu-s^ 
vic-tOr-ia, vom-i-tOr-iu-m ] reduced before the fem. suffix -I 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
viC'tor, fem. vic-tr-l-c- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -i^-=-T, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-iS-s, 

7. Final -nt-, — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ta=-^, e,g, nO^U = *Ti'Oi-vT-%, fem. Tt^€t<ra=*Ti-^€-vT-ya,^ fl>€pov(ra 
= * <f>iprO'VT-ya (Sk. bhdr-a-nt-l)y Xt7roi)(ra = *\i7r-o-vT-ya, Avtrdo-a 
= *Xv-o-a-vT-2/a. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-ich) which 
is to be recognized in y€pov<rid=*y€p-0'VT'id (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, aci-e-nt-ia^ cOn-stOrnt-ia^ and the proper nouns Con- 
stantiuSj PrUdentius. 

8. Final explosive, — The suffix -to- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g, xf/rj^jio-^ (pebble), \f/ri<l}'Lo-v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms o/x-ftctT-to-v (little eye), oX/c-aS-to-v (little ship), 7ra-t8-tW 
(little child). Then these elements -ho-, -tSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
^Mlo-v (siiiall animal), dy-p-i8to-v (small field), I-/xaT-i8to-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, cTrt-^aXaco-- 
^to-s (maritime), tStos (own) = *t8tos=*<rf-t8io-s (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-dc-ia from auddx, 
fast-lg-iu-m (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) IL Suffix -i-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in -Ur, e.g. grOrV'i'Sj cf. Gk. pap-v-s, su^vis = ^su^dd-v-i-Sj cf. Gk. 
^8-v-s = *<rf d8-v-s, etc. ; so also ndv-i-s^ cf. Gk. vav-9. This -i- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -l- which 

' Cf. suitra 47 0. So also tbe Horn. fem. of Trp6<l>p(av (kind) is Trpfuppairaa 
{e,g, 11. X. 290) = *ir/)o-0p?t-T-2/a with an additional suflSx t. Ilp6<t>p(av is 
also fem., e g. Hymn to Demeter^ 226.— For the probable explanation of the 
form xa/>^«*5» ot which the fem. is xa/>^eo'<ra, see infra 165. 
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Ttil-lU'S and TuUl-ivrS^ ser-vo-s and Ser-v-ivrSj som-nvrS and 
som-n-ivrnij etc. The Latin termination -aevr8 is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -/-. — In Greek, tlie suffix -yo- added to the suffix 
-Tt-, e.g, Ova-i'd (sacrifice) = *^v-Tt-y a, produced the suffix -<rto-, 
which became very common : Savfidra-Lo-^ (wonderful), ^rf-fio-a-io^ 
(popular), cv-fpy-e-o-ia (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix 'tio- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-ae^ ser-vi-tiu-ni, 
amlc-i'tia] then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes 'ia and -f ,i the doublets avdritia avdritUs^ etc. 

3. Final -u-, — Gk. vcK-v-td and vc/c-v-ta (calling up of the dead) 
from vcVv-s, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -l- (Gk. -ta) of the feminine gender: 
178-v-s 178610 = *i7S-€F-ta, like gen. r)^w=*ri^ff^o<;,^ Stems in -€v- 
naturally follow the same rule, ySao-tX-ciJ-s ^ao-tXeto? (royal) = 
♦jSao-tX-cf-to-s, ypa<^-€v-s ypa<f>a.ov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -€to- -,€to-, extended to forms like irapOevetty: (maidenly), 
yvvaiKeiov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-os-).— The perfect participle in -fo<r- reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ta=f of the feminine: 
€tSma = *f€t8-i;(r-ta. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: 'A/)y€ros = **Af)y-€0'-to-5 from "Afyyos, oAry^cta 
= *a-\dO'€(r-ia and Ion. 0X17^6117= d-Xd^-co'-td, atSoios (venerable) 
= * 018-0(7-10-5, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -cto- and 
-oto-. Latin has in this class the forms pleb-S-iVrS pleb-^-ju-Sj 
with the same lengthening as in pUb-Ss^ vener-ivrS from Ven-us 
{Ven-€r4s\ and Hon-Or-iu-s with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-or-is, cf. Gk. *at8-oo--os. 

5. Final nasal, — Primary suffix reduced before -yd : Oepdir-uiv 
(servant), fem. ^€pa7ratva=*^€pa7r-^-ya, whence the fem. suffix 
-uLva extended to O^-aiva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -to- : wot-fjiT^v (shepherd), iroi-fivio-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change : rcp-iyv (soft), fem. ripuva 
= *T€p-€v-ya'y T€ppr(ov (boundary), T€p-/Aov-to-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, quer-i-mOn-ia 
(complaint), rndtn-mdn-ivrniy etc. 

» See mpra 112. « Cf. xiipra 111. 
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6. Final liquid. — Primary suffix reduced, ird^p-io-^ portr-iu-s; 
normal without lengthening, So-rijp, f em. Sorctpa (giver) = 86-rcp- 
ya ; normal with lengthening, o-cD-nyp-id (safety), Koir/jnfnljp'iO'V 
(sleeping-room); deflected with lengthening, prae-tdr-iu-s, 
vic-tdr4a, vom-i-tOr-iurm ; reduced before the fem. suffix -I 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
vic-tor, fem. vic-4r'l'C- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -/^-=-f, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-ie-s. 

7. Final -nth, — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ta = -f, e.g. Tt^€ii = *Tt-^e-rr-s, fem. Ti^€t<ra=*Tt-^€-vT-ya,^ xjiipova-a 
= *<^€p-o-vT-ya (Sk. bhdr-a'nt'l)j Xt7rov<ra=*A,i7r-o-VT-2/a, A,i;<rd<ra 
= *Xi}-<ra-rr-i/a. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-to-) which 
is to be recognized in y€pov<ria=*y€p-^vT-Ld (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-ia, cOn-stOrniria, and the proper nouns Con- 
stantiuSj PrUdentius. 

8. Final explosive. — The suffix -to- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g. \l/rj<f>o-^ (pebble), </^iy<^io-v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms ofx-fxaT'io-v (little eye), okK-aS-io-v (little ship), 7ra-i8-iW 
(little child). Then these elements -8io-, -iSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
^io-Sio-v (sniall animal), dy/j-tSio-v (small field), t-/xaT-i8to-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, itn-OaXaa-a-- 
tSto-s (maritime), iStos (own) = *t8tos=*(rf-iSto-s (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-dc-ia from auddXy 
faairlg-ivrm (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in -Vr^ e.g. gra-v-i'Sj cf. Gk. fiap-v-^ sudvis = ^sudd-v-i-s^ cf. Gk. 
T^8-v-s=*<rfd8-v-9, etc.; so also ndv-i-Sj cf. Gk. vav-9. This -t- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -f- which 

' Cf. supra 47 C. So also the Horn. fem. of irp6<f>p(ap (kind) is irp6(f>pa(T(Ta 
{e.g. II. X. 290) =s*Tpo-4>pn'T'y a with an additional suffix r. Tlpdipptap is 
also fem., e g. Hymn to Demeter^ 226.— For the probable explanation of the 
form x^P^iSt of which the fem. is xapie<r<ra, see infra 165. 
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TuUlvrS and Tul-t-iM-s, ser-vo-a and Ser-v-inrSf som-nvrS and 
8om-n-iVrm, etc. The Latin termination -aeurs is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -t-. — In Greek, the suffix -yo- added to the suffix 
-Tt-, e,g, Ov-cri-a (sacrifice) = *^^^n-yd, produced the suffix -o-to-, 
which became very common : ^av/Aa-o-io-s (wonderful), Siy-yxo-o-to-s 
(popular), €v-€py-€-<rid (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix 'tio- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-ae^ ser-vi-tiu-m, 
amlc-i-tia; then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes 4d and -f ,' the doublets avdritia avdritiSs, etc. 

3. Final -Vr. — Gk. v€K-v-td and vcV-vta (calling up of the dead) 
from V6K-V-S, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -l- (Gk. -id) of the feminine gender: 
178-V-5 'qS€La=*rjS-€f-La^ like gen. ^S/os = *iJ8-€F-os.2 Stems in -cv- 
naturally follow the same rule, ^ao-iX-evs )3a<rtX€tos (royal) = 
*)Sa<rtX-€f-to-s, y/3a<^€v-s ypa<l>€Lov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -€to- -£to-, extended to forms like 'n'apOev€i.o^ (maidenly), 
yvvaLK€iov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-os-).— The perfect participle in -Fo<r- reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -td = I of the feminine : 
€tSvra = *f€t8-v<r-id. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: *A/jy€tos = **A/oy-€<r-to-s from *Apyo9, oXi/^eta 
= *d-A,d^-€<r-td and Ion. dA.i;^€ii; = a,-A,d^-€<r-id, aiSolos (veuerable) 
= *ai8-oor-to-s, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -€to- and 
'OLo-. Latin has in this class the forms pl£b-€-m-8 pUh-^-ju-s^ 
with the same lengthening as in plSb^Sj vener-iu-s from Ven-us 
(Ven-cr-is), and Hon-dr4vrS with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-Or-is, cf. Gk. *at8-o<r-o9. 

5. Final nasal, — Primary suffix reduced before -yd : O^paTr-mv 
(servant), fem. ^€pd7raiva = *^€pa7r-ri-i/a, whence the fern, suffix 
-aiva extended to Oi-axva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -lo- : woi-fi^v (shepherd), iroi'ii.vLo-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change : rip-rfv (soft), fem. repciva 
= *T€/o-€v-ya ; ripfi-wv (boundary), r^p-iLov-io-^i (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, qtber-i-^mOn-ia 
(complaint), rndtri'mOn-ivr^m^ etc. 

» See mpra 112. « Cf. inipra 111. 
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6. Final liquid. — Primary sufl&x reduced, 'jrarrp-Lo-^ pa-tr-iu-s ; 
normal without lengthening, So-nyp, f em. Sorctpa (giver) = 8(>-T€p- 
ya ; normal with lengthening, a-inrrrip-La (safety), Koi-fxTf-Ti^p-LO'V 
(sleeping-room); deflected with lengthening, prae-tOr-iu-Sy 
vic-tdr-ia, vom-i-tdr-iu-m ; reduced before the fem. suffix -I 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
viC'tor, fem. vic-tr-l-c- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -z^-=-f, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-i&s. 

7. Final -n^-. — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ta = -f, e.g. riOiU = *TL-0€-VT-Si fem. Tt^€r(ra=*Tt-^€-|/T-ya,^ xjiipova-a 
= *<l>€p'0-'VT'ya (Sk. hhdr-a-nt't)^ Xt7roi)<ra = *A,i7r-o-VT-2/a, A-vo-dcra 
= *A.v-o-a-vT-i/a. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-io-) which 
is to be recognized in y€/jov(rtd=*y€p-o-Kr-id (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-ntria^ cdn-starniriaj and the proper nouns Con- 
stantius, PrUdentius. 

8. Final explosive. — The suffix -lo- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g. il/rj<f>o^ (pebble), </ri;<^io-v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms o/i-/xaT-to-v (little eye), oXk-olS-lo-v (little ship), 7ra-i8-iW 
(little child). Then these elements -Sto-, -tSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
fo>-8to-v (small animal), ayp-ihio-v (small field), t-/xaT-i8io-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, cTrt-^oXao-o- 
t8io-s (maritime), tSios (own)=*t8tos = *<rf-tSto-s (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-dc-ia from auddXy 
fast-lg-iu-m (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in 'Vry e.g. gra-V'i'Sj cf. Gk. ySap-u-?, sudvis = *su>dd-v4-s, cf. Gk. 
T58-v-9 = *o-fd8-i;-«, etc. ; so also ndv-i-s, cf. Gk. mv-?. This -i- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -f- which 

> Cf. supra 47 0. So also the Horn. fem. of xp6(t>p(av (kind) is irp6<f>pa(T<Ta 
{e.g. II. X. 290) = *Tpo-<ppn'T-y a with an additional suffix t. UpbiPptav is 
idso fem., e g. Hymn to Demeterj 226.— For the probable explanation of the 
form xap^«*s» o' which the fem. is xa'P^^aaat see infra 165. 
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aStK€<D, <f>oiTyfrqv (thoy went) from <^oiraQ>, and even Att. Trcti-^Tc 
= *'n-€iv-a-€-T€ (ye are hungry) from -n-civaa),^ xprja-Oai (Ion. xpaxrOcuj 
to use) from xp^'Ofxan,, etc., show a variation between the long and 
short vowel, which must have been regulated by fixed laws.^ 
Here also analogy has been at work; in the present it has 
generalized the short vowel, but in the other tenses and before 
secondary nominal suffixes, ^^tAny-o-w, Trc-^iX-iy-Ka, ?r€-^iX-i/-/i,at, 
<^iA-i;-Tos, <^iX-iy-/ia, <^tA.-i/-<rt-9, ^tX-iy-nf-?, etc., the long vowel 
appears almost alwayis, either because the analogy of the re- 
lation between Xvw and A.v<roi^ introduced it into the fature and 
aorist, whence it would easily spread to other forms, or because 
a very old contraction is concealed in <^tAi7<ra)=*<^tX-c-y€-<r«, or 
lastly, and quite simply, because the long vowel, which was 
regular in certain forms of the conjugation, was gradually 
extended to other similar cases, and through them to the deri- 
vative nominal formations. 

2. Stems ending in i and u. — Types: icovta)=*Koi^I-yo) (to 
cover with dust) from kov-l-^ (dust), flniO^^fl-nl-yO from 
fl-nirS] <^t-nMi) (to beget) from <^t-Tv-5 (father), 8tartvr0=*8ta' 
tUryOj etc. Neither of the two types is contracted in Greek. 
The first is contracted in Latin, where it forms the 4th con- 
jugation, which has been greatly extended, either through ana- 
logical creations like fulclre from fulcrum^ or more especially 
by attracting to itself verbs in 40 of the 3rd conjugation, such 
as V€n-i6= palvia and 8aZ-z5=aA.-Xo-/iat.* To this class belong 
indirectly the Greek desideratives in '<r€ua=^*'<r€iryo' (o</r«o), I 
wish to see), the origin of which is obscure ; ^ to the second, 
derivatives like hnr-€v-^ from iinr-€vs, vofirev-ia from vo/i-cv-?, 
whence the termination -€v-q> spread to the analogical dtip-ev-ta 
(to hunt), TroLh-tv-ia (to educate), etc. 

* Cf. Horn. TtivaovTe (H. xvi. 768). 

' In Latin it is impossible to recognise the quantity of this vowel, since 
it is always contracteid with that of the secondary suffix, supra 73. 

3 Cf. $upra 96-97. 

^ This contamination makes great progress dnring the historic period of 
Latin ; thus parid develops, by the side of pai ire, an infinitlTe panre^ and 
the Romance infinitive corresponding to morf presupposes *fnorlr{, etc. 

< Wackemagel has conjectured in the case of the Homeric ^^eJoiref the 
combination tf^cV /6rref (going to the sight, going to see), wrongly supposcil 
to contain a suffix -atlu), which was afterwards extended by analogy. 
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3. Stems ending in a nasal, — From fxiK-av- (black), iroL-ixiv- 
(shepherd) there arose very naturally fi€XaiVa) = */i.€A.-av-y(o, 
^oi/iatVo) = *^ot-/x7i-ya), etc. ; whence the termination -ouVco, which 
spread to kevKaivta (to whiten), yXvKalvu) (to sweeten), and served 
as a model for the termination -vyu), which was similarly formed 
from v-stems, Oapavs (bold), Oap(rvv(o (to make bold), and then 
similarly extended, Katcvvu) (to injure), fteyoXwo) (to magnify). 

4. Stems ending in a liquid. — From rUfiap regularly comes 
T€KfjiaLpOfxaL = *T€K'fjLdf>-yO' ] but from ix'^-po-Sj KaOapo-^^ ayycXo-s 
the proper derivatives would seem to be ^ixO-pi-tOj *KaOap-6-Wj 
♦dyycX-c-o). The Greek language neglects to some extent the 
vowel of the primary suffix, and, adding the secondary suffix 
directly to the consonant, derives ixOaipoy from ^cx^-r-yw, KaOcupu}, 
ayyeAAo), etc. Besides the formative suffix -at/ow thus obtained, 
there are also others less important, -ct/jo), -vpa), of similar origin. 
In this class Latin has the desideratives, par-tur-io (to be in 
travail), ^suriO = *ed-tur40 (to be hungry), etc., which have 
passed into the 4th conjugation, though we do not know the 
precise nature of this element -tUr-^ to which the verbal suffix is 
added, nor whether it has any connexion with the suffix -tUro- 
of future participles, in which the U does not seem to be original.^ 

5. Stems ending in a voiceless explosive, — Greek types : 
<f>v\d(r(ru) = *<l>vX'aiK-y<aj ai/xao'O'a) = ^al-fjudT-ytOj dvacrcrci) = *f av-aKr-T/o), 
etc., then also <f>apixd(rcru) (to physic) from . <f>dpp.aKov^ Trvpia-a-ia (to 
have fever) from TrvpcTos, x^^"^^ (^^ make angry) from xoXctto?. 
It is very likely that the neuter verbs in -taa-a-ta have this origin, 
e.g, Tv<f>\<aTT(ii (to be blind) from tvc^Xcu-to-s (blinded), verbal 
of the causative rv<j>\6ia, Latin has a class of verbs closely 
resembling the latter both in meaning and formation, namely, 
those in -ut-idj caecutio (to see dimly), halbUtiO (to stutter), 
which have passed into the 4th conjugation. 

6. Stems ending in a voiced explosive, — Greek types : dpTrd^o) 
= *a/)7r^dy-l/a), fMurrCiia (to whip) = *fta<rT-ty-y(i), cAirtf o) = f cXtt- 
tiS-yo), TTc/iTrdfci) (to count by fives) = *7r€/i7r-d8-y(i), etc. The 
frequency of the nominal stems in -a8- and -tS-^ caused an 

1 Of. supra 121, 6. We must probably restore *par-tr-yO'y -tr- being the 
reduced form of the suffix of nouns denoting agent, ibid, 2 and 8. 
3 Cf. supra 127 and 136. 
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extenaive development, at first parallel with these stems, but 
afterwards quite apart from them, of the verbs in -afco and -if <«>) 
80 that these two terminations spread in all directions, until 
the Greek lexicon was filled with them: ^vo/iofo) (to name), 
icotfo) (to be young), Tcpofo) (to work miracles), )3a<riXi£o) (to 
reign), ovciStfco (to utter reproaches), Xoyifoftat (to reason), etc.^ 
These verbs in their turn have nominal derivatives in -a(r-fu>-9, 
-acr-fta, -acr-njs, -aor-n-Ko-s, -i(r-/ios, -tor-fta, etc., which are still 
created by borrowing and analogy in our own day, e.g. art-ist, 
journal-ism^ and so on indefinitely. Latin also borrowed from 
Greek at all periods a certain number of verbs of this class, 
which passed into the 1st conjugation, e.g. Old Lat. cOmissCtrl, 
cf. KWftafciv (to revel), post-class. thS8aurizdre=0ri<ravpil^€Lv, etc. 

(142) m. Suffix -sko-. — This secondary suffix is not very 
common, Gk. yj^-anrK-ia (to be young), /xc^-v-onco) (to intoxicate), 
Lat. Ir-d'SCO-r^ except , however in two classes of formations 
which are different in each language. In Greek, the addition of 
the suffix '(TKo- to a thematic form, especially in the present or 
aorist, produces the forms called iteratives, <^€vy-€-<ric€ (he fled), 
KoXc-c-oTKc (he called), ^^vy-e-o-icc (fled), iS-c-o-kc (he saw), which 
are extremely common in Homer 2 and Herodotus. These forms 
show the curious peculiarities of never being used in the pre- 
sent and not taking the augment, even in the prose of Hero- 
dotus, who never neglects it. In Latin, intransitive verbs in 
-eO often have side by side with them verbs in -5sc5, which 
are almost synonymous with them, but have an inchoative 
shade of meaning, e.g. dUhe-d (to be white), alh-S-scd (to begin 
to be white), adrol-S-scO (to grow up, cf. (xdrvJrtUrs), in-nO-tS- 
SCO (to begin to be known), etc. 

IV. Suffix -dho- (?). — Greek shows in certain forms, chiefly 
poetic, a similar addition of the suffix -^o- : Hom. <^A.€y-€-^€t (he 
bums, cf. tfikiy-b)), yjyipri-Oo-vro (they assembled, cf. dyctpw). 

(143) V. St(^a?-o-(-e-) secondary: subjunctives. — We have 
seen that the non-thematic forms are changed to subjunctives 

1 The similarity of the futures, e.g. 4>vhi^oi and ccCKirl^tay gave rise to the 
<lialectical doublet <raXT/<r<rfa;, and even ippda^ta by the side of ippd^u. 

" So also fiv7jffa<rK€To (II. xi. 666) <rTpi\l/affKW (II. xviii. 646), <nrelffa<TK€ (Od. 
viii. 89) by addition to the sigmatio aorist. 
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by the addition of the thematic vowel.^ Hence if a present 
^bMr-mi (I bear) regularly becomes in the subjunctive ^bhdr-o- 
or ^hMr-e-y it is quite natural that a thematic present ^hMr-o- 
or ^bMr-e- should in its turn become in the subjunctive ^hMr-O- 
= *hMr'0'0' or *bhdr-S'=^*bMr-e'e', In short, the subjui^tive 
with a long vowel in the thematic tenses exactly corresj ^nds 
to the subjunctive with a short vowel in the non-thematic 
forms. Hence the law which simply lengthens in the sub- 
junctive the short vowel of the indicative, xjiip-o-fxev <^€/3-ft>-/i€v, 
<l>€p-€rT€ <l>€fi'rf^€, €-\«r-o-/i.€V Xwr-a>-/A€v, €-Xt7r-€-T€ X«r-77-T€, and so 
everywhere. 

If we pass to Latin, it seems difficult to overlook the close 
connexion between Xtyrj-re and leg-S-tis (future of the 3rd and 
4th conjugations). On the other hand, leg-S-s and leg-e't = 
*leg-e-t with long vowel exactly correspond to the short forms 
of the present indicative, *leg-S-Sj *leg'S't, which have become 
leg-i'Sj leg-i-t The 1st and 3rd pers. pi. leg-B-mus (for Heg-O-mus) 
and leg-e-nt (for ^leg-O-nt) must have taken the vowel e through 
the analogy of the other forms. There remains the 1st sing. 
leg-Orm, which was borrowed from the subjunctive in -d-.^ The 
connexion of meaning is no difficulty; the subjunctive, de- 
noting essentially a prayer or an eventuality, is well suited to 
express the future meaning, and there are examples of a similar 
process in various languages. 

Thus the future of the 3rd and 4th conjugation is identical 
with the secondary subjunctive of Greek.'^ Perhaps the same 
should be said of the subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, amem ; 
thus amHis would go back to *ama'S-tiSj cf rlfid'-'q-T^y am&s, 
amet to ^ama-S'Sf ^ama-S-t^ the 5 having then contaminated 
the other three persons. This is extremely probable. 

(144) VI. Suffix -ye-(-I-): secondary optatives. — In this 
way are formed the optatives of non-thematic tenses, especially 
the present in -vd-, Sv-va-fAai Svva-i-fjLrjv, and the two passive 

1 Cf. supra 86 and 89, VII. 

« Cf. supra 104. 

^ This explanation is far from being aniversally admitted; some, dis- 
daining phonetic laws, would see an optative in leges ==\€yoii; others oonneot 
cap-ie-s with $0-/17-$, not seeing that the i of capies oomes from the present 
capio. We cannot stop to discuss this point. 
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aorists, l-Tvir-i/-v Tiwr-c-tiy-v, i-'X.V'Orfv Xv-^c-tiy-v, which were natu- 
rally influenced by the analogy of fOrjv OtLrjv, A much later 
analogy substituted this formation for the following one in the 
present optatives of contracted verbs : ^^iXoMyv, Ti/iaJiyv, by the 
side of <t>iXoLfUy Ti/jLWfii ; and even in some optatives of thematic 
aorists, (rx-o-^tf-Vy dy-a-y^-o-n/-*'/ ©tc. Some see the same suffix 
in the Latin subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, e.g. am&8 = 
^amd-yS'S, Apart from this very doubtful case, it no longer 
exists in Latin except in the reduced form -f-, which was intro- 
duced from the plural into the singular, e.g./aaMw=/ac-s-i-7n, 
vld-er-l'S for ^vld-er-U-s = Gk. *f ciS-cor-tV^ (^iSetrf^, opt. of perf. 
oI8a), through the analogy of the regular vldrer-l-mus;^ it 
forms in Latin the tense called perfect subjunctive, which is 
strictly a perfect optative. 

The form of the future-perfect, vld-er-d, very greatly resem- 
bles the last form. It differs from it however, not only in 
the 1st pers. sing., but also, at any rate originally, throughout, 
in the quantity of its vowel i, which is always short ; hence 
it ought to be included in the preceding class. Thus we should 
have vld'er'd = €l^€-(o (I may know), vld-er'is = *vld'er-SSj and 
the Latin future-perfect would be the regular perfect subjunc- 
tive (with short vowel), as vrd-er-i-m certainly represents the 
perfect optative. 

Vn. Suffix -i- : optative of the thematic tenses. — Instead 
of the alternation between -«/- and -I- which we have just seen, 
Greek, which in this point agrees with Sanskrit, regularly 
shows in the optative of the thematic tenses only a simple -t- 
between the thematic vowel and the termination, e,g, X€iV-o-t-/xt, 
A.t7r-o-t-/u, k€L7r'0'0'L'fiLj etc. This formation has entirely disap- 
peared in Latin, unless we are willing to admit that leg^-s 
=A.ey-o-t9, or amSs = *avml8 = *amarO'i'8y which is quite im- 
probable.^ 

* Thus (rxdyiv : ffxoifiev » dolrjp : ddi/xe¥» Of. supra 96. 

' These quantities are archaic; in the classical period we have vlderU^ 
vlderlmus in the perf. suhj. as in the fnt.-perf. Of. Neue, ii. p. 610. But 
we still find, for example, dederltis^ Ov. Metam, vi. 367. 

" It will he seen that there is a trouhlesome uncertainty in the Latin 
correspondences in classes V, YI and VII ; but this uncertainty is confined 
within narrow limits. 
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(145) Vni. Suffix -S-. — In Greek the secondary formation 
of the aorists in -cr- {e,g, e-<^i\-i/-<r-a, €-<^i;A.-aK-<r-a, etc.) is ex- 
tended to all the derived verbs with no other corruptions than 
those which will be mentioned in regard to the future. Latin 
has lost it, and forms the perfects of its secondary verbs in 
-ul and 'Vl. 

(146) IX. Suffix -so-. — Latin has perhaps preserved amid 
many corruptions a few traces of the future suffix -«o- in the 
rare and obscure formations used as presents, of which in- 
stances are to be found in cap-es-sO (to try to take), lac-es-sO (to 
try to attack), cf. cap-id, lac-iO, In Greek, this suffix, which 
is used to form the future of all derivative verbs, requires the 
following observations : — 

1. Verbs of which the base is a stem ending in a voiceless 
guttural or dental both have the same form in the present 
originally ending in -yw, e,g, <f>v\dcr<ru} and aifjida-a'a} ; but in the 
case of the former verbs the guttural reappears in the future, 
<l>v\di<a. In imitation of this was created the future at/xafw, 
the true form of which would be *at/Aa(r(o =■ ^ai/x-atro-o) = *at-/AaT-(ra) ; 
in other words, all verbs which have their present in -oro-w form 
their future in -fw without distinction. 

2. The same assimilation took place, but only in Doric, 
between all verbs which had their present in -fw ( =.-y-i/a) or 
-8-i/(i}). Thus the future of va-Tept^u} (to be late) is regularly in 
ordinary Greek va-repLo-u) = *uorT€p-t8-o-(i}, but in Doric vorepif a>,^ 
in imitation of pxtoTi^oi, the regular future of /Aao-Tti^o), etc. This 
corruption even extends to primary formations, e.g. Dor. Ka^ifds 
(having sat). 

3. Secondary verbs with a nasal or liquid form their futures 
just like primary verbs of the same type,^ e,g, ixOaipw ixOapfo, 
dyycAAo) dyycXw, iroifiaCvit) Trot/Jtavw. 

4. The Ionic- Attic formations in -cw, -w and the Doric forma- 
tions in -o-co), -orto), -orw^ belong to the system of secondary 
derivation as much as, or even more than, to that of the 
primary stems. 

* Similarly Horn. xToXe/d^o/jLev (H. ii. 328), ToKefxl^ofiev (II. xxiv. 667), 
Krepet^u) (Od. ii. 222). The Homeric and classical -^piraffep (Od. xv. 250) is 
the result of the converse analogy. 

« Supra 141, 3 and 4, and 97. « Svpra 97. 
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§ 2. — Hellenic Formations, 

(146) I. Suffix -K-. — All secondary perfects have this sign, 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes 
the same lengthening as before the -o-- of the aorist and future, 
ir€-<^tA-i7-K-a, T€-Ti-/ii7-K-a, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became 
similarly lengthened, 7r€-<^iA,-'7-/iai, Tc-Tt-ztiy-fuu. 

n. Suffix '(TO- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : ir€'<l>iX'rj'(ro-ficu, T€-Tt-/xi/-<ro-/Aat. 

III. Suffix -€<r- of the pluperfect : added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be : €-A.€-Xi>-K-€-a (I had loosed), 
class. i-Xe-Xv-K-rf and €-A€-A,v-#c-€t-v.^ 

IV. Suffix 'Orf-, — Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -17- ; but the aorist passive in 'O-q- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of i-KJiCX-rj-a-a recurs in l-tjuX-rj-Orf-v, i-^l-firj-Otf-v, etc. 

V. Suffix 'O-qao-, — Similarly it is the future passive in -Orja-o-y 
r.ot that in -qaro-j which has been adopted by secondary verbs : 
<i>iX"q-0ri(TO'imi, It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-o-- which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect, ^ e,g, kcAcv-w (to command), Ke-KeXcv-a-'ficu, c-kcXcv- 
(T-Oyf-v^ KtK.€V-a''0ri(rO'fJL€u., 

§ 3. — Latin Formations, 

(147) I. Suffix -a-: forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-m^ cap-i-a-^m, ven-i-a-m, par-tur-i-a-m, 

II. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs. — In the 
1st and 2nd conjugation we have quite regularly amd-ha-m, 
mone-ba-m; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amCt-j mon€-j may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; ^ and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in monSbam = 
*mone-i-bam. But in the 3rd conjugation we should expect 

* Cf. supia 101 and infra 298. ^ Supra 64 A note. 

8 Cf. svpia 141, 1. 
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*leg-i'ba-m ; for here the e is simply the thematic vowel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in leg'i-ti8 = *leg'S'ti8 = 
Xey-€-T€. Hence it must have been lengthened through the 
analogy of monS-ba-mj and so also in the 4th conjugation, 
audi-e-ba-m. The regular contracted form audlbam^^audi- 
S-ba-m exists as an archaism. 

III. Sitfflx -bo- : futures of the 1st and 2nd conjugation (the 
analogical futures of the 3rd and 4th, dic-e-bO, aud-i-bd, were 
created, but not retained, in the classical language). — This 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefaciO (to make dry), the word CLre- 
was originally quite distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes s6l facit dre. Now, just as are thus 
became joined to fadO and fiO^ it may have been joined also 
to the verb fvr (to be), e.g. *dre fuO^ a group in which medial 
/ would have phonetically become 6, drS-bO (I may be dry, 
shall be dry) ; then, through the analogy of drSre and drebd, 
monebd from mon^re^ amdbd from amdre. If we adopt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects, ^ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to drSbam = *dre 
fudnij and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -V- and -u-of the perfect. — It is by means 
of one or other of these suffixes that Latin forms its secondary 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd'Vlj aud-l-v-l, whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-l-vl from peIrO ; the second is the 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, mon-Vrl^ tim-u-i, and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, statul = *sta'tit-ul{?). 
The syncope of the v in audilj petil does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical corruption,^ which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
syncope in the tenses derived from the perfect : audil naturally 
gave rise to audieram ; imitation of atidieram produced 
*amderamj amdram^ and the corruption extended to more 

^ The most serious is the difference oi quantity between dt'^facio and 
dreho. 

* Thus andil: audltum^ntatui: statutnm^ with shortening of the vowel 
before a following vowel. 
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primitive forms, e.g. mOrat^mOveratj v(yrat=v(yverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, audiissem, whence 
audlssem, amOssem, nOssenij etc. 

(149) V. Suffix *-es-a- of the pluperfect indicative. — 
Whatever is to be thought of the form erat, it seems pretty 
clear that it must have served as a model for fuerat, that is to 
say, that the language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of es-t to er-a-tj derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivable proportion, the ratio of fu-i-t to furer-Ort, to express 
the past tense of the perfect. If, however, we wished to 
establish a closer connexion between the Greek and Latin 
pluperfect, we should call attention to the fact that the form 
fu-er-a-nij for example, bears to €-A.€^\ot7r-€-a=*€-A€-A.ot7r-€(rm 
exactly the same relation as er-a-m to ^a (I was) = *$o--m 
(without augment ^Ifr-m) ; in other words, that in both cases 
Latin has the group dm corresponding to w, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring *er-Sm, ^fu-er-Smj etc., and supposing that 
^ became Ct under the influence of the imperfect terminations 
in -bd' (cf. erds and amdbds). The choice remains open be- 
tween these two explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix -erd- of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinction to all the possible forms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI. Suffix -se- in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. — From the form *e8-sS-w, on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms ft-er-e and es-se'^ on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, ^fl-er-tni^ aud thence 
Ugerem^ caperem^ in short the exact parallel between the in- 
finitive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened in the other conjugations, amdre amdrem, rnpnSre 
monerem, audlre audlrem. In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sse- of essem, being regarded as a 
suffix, was added by analogy to the form fu-i-^ which was 
itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem ; hence fu-i-sse-m ^ 

1 See svpra 106 and 126. 

2 Thus approximately fuisset: fuit^esxet : est. or better still fuisset: 
*fni8at (? old form of fuerat) ^ esset : ^esat (erat), Jt is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we must also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, fuisae^ amdvisse^ etc. ^ 

Section II. 

NOBilNAL STEMS. 

§ 1. — Common Formations. 

(151) I. Suffix -yo-, -io-, fern. -T-, -ia. — Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at some length, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is affected by it. 

1. Final -e- (-0-), -d-, — The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form e, with loss 
of intervocalic y\ xpvo-cos = *xpv(r€-i/o-9, aureus ^*aus-€-y 0-8, 
Hence in Latin the suffix -eu-, which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes : ros-eurS, lUor-eu-s^ 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic i re- 
mains : ^ biJL-o^i o/A-o-to-s, 8tK-d 8iK-a-to-s, iroinr-rj Tro/iTT-a-io-s ; hence 
the suffixes -ato- -oto-,^ which spread in all directions, e,g, 
vT/traios, "jravTOios, though there are no primary stems *vrf<r'a-y 
*7ravT-o-» Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -fo- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
eg. Gk. ou/3-avo-s ov/3-a»/-to-9, ^a\a(r<r-a ^aA.a<r<r-io-s, and Lat. 

inscriptions we do not find the double «, e.g. FVI8ET (i scanned as long) ; 
but in old Latin consonants are not doubled, and the pronunciation must 
still have been fuisset^ for */ul8et would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

1 Cf. infra 161. — Some essentially Latin present formations, e.g. ndv-ig-o 
po8-tul-d, alh-iC'O, vac-ill-o, may be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare ; they no doubt go back to primitiye nominal formations which had 
fallen into disnse. 

3 This may be connected, as we have already seen, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo-, sometimes -io-, supra 39 in fine, 

3 Cf. also infra 3 and 4. Still the Homeric scansion 6fioLiov (Od. iii. 235) 
seems to point to a primitive suffix -iyo-t cf. supra 71 note. 
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Ttil4vrS and Tid-UiU'S^ aer-vo-a and Ser-v-iiirSj som-nvrS and 
som-n-ivrm^ etc. The Latin termination -aevrS is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -i-. — In Greek, the suffix -yo- added to the suffix 
-Tt-, e.g, Ov-^C-a (sacrifice) = *^^^n-^/d, produced the suffix -o-to-, 
which became very common : ^av-/*a-o'io-s (wonderful), 8i7-/to-<rio-s 
(popular), €v-€py-€-<ria (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix -tio- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-de^ ser-vi-tiu-my 
amlC'i-tia; then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes 'id and -f,' the doublets avdritia avdritUs, etc. 

3. Pinal -Vr, — Gk. vcic-v-td and v€K-v-ta (calling up of the dead) 
from vcK-v-9, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -l- (Gk. -ta) of the feminine gender: 
178-u-s ^Scta = ^i^S-cf-ta, like gen. 17860s =*iJ8-€F-os.2 Stems in -cv- 
naturally follow the same rule, fiaa-iX'tv-s j^ao-tXctos (royal) = 
*)Sao-iX-€f-io-s, y/)a<^€v-s ypa<f>€2ov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -€to- -,€to-, extended to forms like -rrapOeveio^ (maidenly), 
yvvaiK€iov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-os-).— The perfect participle in -Foe reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ta=I of the feminine : 
€t8ma=*f€t8-v<r-ta. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: 'A/)y«os=**A/oy-€o--to-s from*Apyos, dXiJ^eta 
= *d-\d^-€(r-ta and Ion. aXrjO€Lrf = drkaO'€a-Ldy atSotos (veuerable) 
= *at8-oo--to-s, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -€to- and 
-010-. Latin has in this class the forms plSbS-ivrS pl£b-^-ju-s, 
with the same lengthening as in plSb-Ss, vener-ivrS from Ven-us 
{Ven-er'is)j and Hon-Or-ivrS with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-or-iSj cf. Gk. *at8-o(r-os. 

5. Final nasal. — Primary suffix reduced before -ya : Oepdirnav 
(servant), fem. ^€pa7ratva=*^€pa7r-7i-i/a, whence the fem. suffix 
-aiva extended to Oi-aiva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -lo-: iroirix-qv (shepherd), itol-iivlo-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change : rip-rjv (soft), fem. T4p€iva 
= *T€p-€v-ya ; rippnav (boundary), r^p-p.ov-io-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, quer-i-w/in-ia 
(complaint), mCitri'mOn'iVHn^ etc. 

» See mpra 112. « Cf. avp'O 111. 
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6. Final liquid. — Primary suffix reduced, Tra-r/a-to-s pa-tr-iu-s ; 
normal without lengthening, So-nJ/o, fem. Sorctpa (giver) = 86'T€p- 
ya ; normal with lengthening, cr<i>^rjp~Ld (safety), KOi-fjLrj^rjp'Ky'V 
(sleeping-room) ; deflected with lengthening, prae-tdr-iitrSj 
vic-tOr-iaj vom-i-tOr-iurm ; reduced before the fem. suffix -l 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
viC'toTj fem. vic-tr-l-c- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -/^-=-f, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-iS-8. 

7. Final -nf-. — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ia=-f, e,g, TiO€i<i = *Ti-0€~vT-Sy fem. Tt^€to-a=*Tt-^€-vT-ya,^ <^cpov<ra 
= *<l>€fy-o-'VT"ya (Sk. hhdr-a-nt-l)^ Xt7roi)o-a = *\i77^o-VT-2/a, Xvcraa-a 
= *Xi5-o-a-vT-i/a. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-io-) which 
is to be recognized in y€/)ov<na = *y€/3-o-Kr-td (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-ia^ cOn-starnir-iaj and the proper nouns Con- 
stantiuSj Prudentius. 

8. Final explosive. — The suffix -to- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g. xj/^tfiO's (pebble), il/rj<t>-Lo-'V (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms ofi-fxaT'Lo-v (little eye), 6A.K-a8-to-v (little ship), Tra-iS-iW 
(little child). Then these elements -Sto-, -iSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
fcS-Sto-v (smiall animal), ayp-iSio-v (small field), t-/xaT-i8to-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, €7rt-^aA.ao-<r- 
t8to-s (maritime), tStos (own) = *t8tos = *<rf-tSto-9 (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-dc-ia from auddXj 
fast-lg-ivrm (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in -Vr, e.g. grorV'i'Sj cf. Gk. fiap-v-s, sudvis=*suddrV'i-s, cf. Gk. 
i^8-v-s = *(rfd8-v-s, etc.; so also ndv-i-Sj cf. Gk. vav-9. This -z- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -l- which 

' Cf. supra 47 C. So also the Horn. fem. of 'n-p6<f>p(ap (kind) is irp6</>pa(T<ra 
{e.g. II. X. 290) = *ir/)o-0p«-r-ya with an additional suffix r. Tlpdippup is 
also fem., e g. Hymn to Bemeter^ 226.— For the probable explanation of the 
form x^^P^f-h of which the fem. is xap^^trira, see infra 165. 
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formed the feminine of these adjectives (in Sk. svdd-^s (sweet), 
fern, svdd-v-t)^ just as the fern, dcris contrasted with the masc. 
deer is perhaps a reminiscence of some prehistoric feminine 
*dk-r'l^ so that these derivatives would belong to the preceding 
class. 

(153) m. Suffix -wo-.— This suffix seems to have developed 
in Latin the secondary derivatives in -fvo-, which are rather 
common as adjectives : noc-lvO'S^ cap-t^vo-s, fug-i-t-lvo-Sj and 
others. 

(154) IV. Suffix -on-. — Secondary in Ghreek in koiv6v 
(partner, gen. -(ov-oi) derived from Kotv-o-s (common), in aX-wv 
(age, gen. at-wv-os ^) derived from a lost form *at-fo-v identical 
with Lat. ae-vo-m. It is especially coiiimon in Latin, where, 
under the same form -d -On-is, it is added to the primary or 
secondary suffix -ti- ^ to form feminine nouns of action, dc4i-0^ 
aucrti-6^ Or-d'ti-dj aud-l-ti-d, sudsi6^ by a regular and well known 
process. It is also found added, either to stems in -zo-, in which 
case it is contracted with the thematic vowel 0, leg-i-6^ cf. 
colrleg-ivrm, ob-sid-i-Oj cf. ob-sid-iu-^m, or to consonantal stems, 
especially adjectives in -de-, in which it changes the final gut- 
tural {vor-dg-O from vor-dc-j supra 62 Q, whence the multitude 
of feminine nouns in -dgO, farr-dgO, im-dgd, and subsidiarily 
in 'Igd and -UgOj or-lgO, rub-lgd, ferr-ugO, Idn-Ug6, etc. It was 
doubtless an exactly similar phonetic process which changed 
the secondary suffix -tut- to -tud-O {infra 174), e.g, the doublets 
servitUs and servitude (through the genitive 8ervitudinis = 
*8erm-tui^n-i8\ and we know how often this element -tudO in 
Latin forms feminine abstract nouns, sdli-tUdO^ valS-tUdO^ cdn- 
8u£'tild0j etc. 

(155) V. Suffi^x -mo-. — Rarely secondary in Latin ; very 
common in Ghreek, where it forms nouns of action (oxytone) Cor- 
responding chiefly to verbs in -a^w and -i^w, dfyjr-ayfios (robbery), 
ip-ia-fio-^ (strife),^ and adjectives of quality derived from 

^ In the oiroamflex accent we still have a reminiscence of the very old 
contraction of *aiM?o/<- = *ai-«7o-on-, etc. — Add the suff. -Lap of Ionic patro- 
nymics, Kpop-lutp (and Kpoy-Twp) from Kpdyiot. 

» Cf. supra 59, 118, and infra 210, 11. 

^ With the sigmatic epenthesis which is very common in this and the 
following classes. /c6\ev-<r-/iA^s (command), irar-ri-(r-fw-t (trampling). 
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nominal atems in -rt-, Spa-o-i-fio-c (active). From the last type 
was formed the suffix -t/xo- with the same function, iS-wS-Lfxc^ 
(eatable), of which suffix the rare and obscure derivative 
element -oAt/Ao- seems to be only a particular variety, €i8-aXifM>-9 
(beautiful). 

(156) VI. Suffix -men-, 6*c.— The secondary suffixes -/ui 
and 'fiev- form in Greek: (1) the numerous neuters in -/ao, 
iroL-r)-fia (work, poem), Tra^-Ty-fta (suffering), i/rijt^tcr-fia (decree), 
corresponding to the Latin neuters in -meUj reg-i-men^ sOl-a- 
meUj and the subsidiary forms in -"mento-, arm-d-mentu-m ; (2) 
all the secondary iEolic infinitives in -/acv and -ficv-at, e.g, 
<l>€p-€-fi€v and <l>€p-€-fi€v-aty formed on the analogy of the primary 
forms aTa-fi€v and So-fiiv-ai. It must be observed that before 
the suffix -ft€v- of the infinitive the thematic vowel assumes the 
form €, whereas it takes the deflected form before the almost 
identical suffix -/acvo- of the middle participle, <^€/3-<>-/x€vo-s, Lat. 
alrU-mnU'S (one who is nourished, nursling). The last forma- 
tion, which is extensively represented in Grreek, where it forms 
the participles of all tenses in the mediopassive voice, is repre- 
sented in Latin only by a few nominal stems ^ in which the 
suffix is rather -mno- than -?wewo-, e.g. Yertumnus (god of 
spring) = *ver^-o-W67io-s, he who returns (the year), autumnus 
(an obscure formation) ; also by the 2nd pers. pi. of all tenses 
in the passive voice, leg-i-minl^ am-d^min1, and by analogy 
amd-hd-minly audl-re-minl^ etc. 

(157) ^I- Suffix -ro-, -I0-. — This suffix is often secondary 
in Qreek, where it forms adjectives, usually oxytone : <^aK-€-p<>-« 
(evident), <fiop-€rp6-^ (terrible, cf. </>d)S-o-s), tcrx-v-po-? (strong), 
orty-Tj-Xo-s, Dor. o-Zy-d-Xo-s (silent), from o-ly-ij (silence), etc. 
From these types and others false suffixes were afterwards 
detached, which became very widely extended, e,g. $v-ri\rf 
(sacrifice), Kv-fiar-rjpo-^ (billowy), iriS-TXo-v (sandal), ctS-wXo-v 
(image), dfiapT-toXij (sin), etc. Similarly Latin has r . suffix -^Za, 
forming feminine nouns, loqvrSla (speech), quer-Sla (also quer- 
ella, complaint) ; but the secondary suffix -Zo- was almost 
entirely confined in Latin to a diminutive function, e.g. par-vo- 

* Unless we accept the hypothesis that legundu$'a*leg-0'mdO'8=i*leg-0' 
mfdo-8—\€y'6-fJL€vo-St supra 137. 
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lU'S from par-vo-s, homullus = ^hom-on-los, agellus = ^ag-er-lo-a ; 
whence the diminutive suffixes -ulti-, -ullvr, -eUvr, which be- 
came exceedingly common. It was probably a confusion with 
the primary suffix -ctUo-^ which gave rise to the diminutive 
type frdrter-culvrSj and this suffix, added to the syllable -on- 
of the nouns in -tiO-, Or-d-ti-un-cula (little speech), produced 
the suffix -unculvr of av-onculvrs (little grandfather, term of 
endearment for " maternal uncle "). 

Vin. Suffix -ri-, -li-.— This secondary suffix is very com- 
mon in Latin, where it assumes the forms : (1) -i7z-, fac-i-li-Sj 
frag-i-li-8j Ut-i-li-s ; (2) -*^7^-, dUot-i'li-s (cf. dUbc-tu-s)^ fer- 
tili'S]^ (3) -Hi', ho8t'lli'8 = *7iosti'Ui-s {?\ Pdl-lli-a (feast of 
Pales); (4) -dli-, augur-ali-s, and (5) -5n-, mllit-^ri-s, show- 
ing the alternation already noticed.^ The neuter of several 
of these adjectives, when used separately as a substantive, 
lost its final letter in the nominative singular,* animdl = 
anim-dle (that which is endowed with life), laquedr (panelling) 
= laqv£-dre (that which is panelled), from laqueus (intricate 
pattern) ; but the i reappears in all the rest of the declension. 
On the other hand the regular nom. pi. laque-C^ri-a brought 
about the creation of a nom. sing. Idque-ari-u-m^ whence 
doublets like auxilidris and auxilidrius, gen. pi. Sdturnalium 
and Sdturndlidrum (Macrob.), which are especially common 
in post-classical Latin and are perpetuated in the Romance 
languages. 

(158) IX. Suffix -no-. — Secondary in Greek and Latin 
nnder the forms : -ino-y adjectives denoting material, </>97y-i-vo-s 
(oaken), fdg-i-nu-Sj ; -ineo-, by addition to -€0-, the other suffix 
of adjectives denoting material, f^iyyivcos, fdgineus ; ^ -Ino-y 
*PT;y-tvo-t (inhabitants of 'Pijy-to-v), dlv-lnvrS, coqvrlna^ with 

1 Cf. supra 122. Was this on account of the dimiuutive amlculus ? 

> It is impossible to overlook the connexion in meaning between these 
adjectives and those in -hili-^ supra 138. 

^ Supra 51, 2. The a of the suffix seems to be borrowed from the 
origin^ termination of the feminine nouns, cf. canna and cana-U-s, Insula 
and lnsuld-ri-8, supra 83 and infra 193, 1. 

* Probably through analogy, e.g. * animal : animalis (gen.)=«aZ ; salis, the 
final syllable in { being afterwards shortened. 

fi This Latin type is probably a Hellenism. Cf. however extr-aneu-s, 
/or-aneU'8f etc. 
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reduction of the preceding primary suffix doc-tr-lna, in a more 
complex and • obscure formation disc-i-pl-lna ; -^no-^ ttct-c-i/vo-s 
(winged), terr-SnvrS (earthly) ; in Latin only, -ano-^ -iano-j 
ROmCl-nu-Sj from *EO-^mdj old form of EOmdy hum-dnu-Sj Claud- 
i-dnU'Sj christ-idnvrS (Greek forms like xP^o-rtavos are bor- 
rowed). Also in Latin, -no- added to a primary stem in -r- 
of doubtful origin, noo-tur-nvrS (cf. Gk. vvx-rwp, by night), 
produced the suffix -urno-, which appears in di-urnu-s^ and 
tac-i'turnvrS, 

X. Suffix -to-: forms in Greek and Latin the verbals or 
past participles of all secondary verbs : </>tA.-i7-To-5, rl/A-iy-To-s, 
cAtt-wt-to-?, ic€X-€v-(r-ro-5 ; am-d-tus^ mon-i'tu-s = ^mon-^'tU'Sj cf . 
the doublet Mon-S-ta (wise, epithet of Juno), aud-i-tu-s^ sta- 
tU'tVrS, etc. 

Latin also has the suffixes -dto-, -Uo-j -uto-j without any 
corresponding verb, in dent-dtVrSj cr^ln-Uus, coim-utu-s (cf. 
corn-U)] and secondary forms based on a stem in -es-, e.g. 
fun-es-turs, hon-es-turs, on-us-tu-s, ven-us-turs, etc. 

XL Suffix -ti- : in Greek under the form -an.- and in Latin 
ander the amplified form -tiOn- forms the nouns of action 
derived from all secondary verbs, <^tX-?7-(rt-s (affection), at/o-c-o-t-s 
(choice), op-er-d-ti-d, etc. 

XTI. Suffix -tu- : as a secondary suffix, is scarcely found 
except in Latin (Gk. ^o-iy-rv-s shouting), where it forms nouns 
of action, vSn-d-tVrS (hunting), mUg-i-tUrSy of which the active 
and passive supines of secondary verbs are only particular 
cases.i 

(159) Xni. Suffix -ter-, etc, — Greek has the two second- 
ary suffixes -TTJp- and -rop- for nouns denoting agent, vlK-rj-r^p 
and Dor. vlK-arnap (conqueror); Latin only the suffix -^5r-, 
mon-i'tor, im-per-d-tor^ also -tUro- for fature participles aod 
'tUra for feminine nouns of action, am-d-turvrS^ arm-d'tUra. 
The various suffixes of nouns denoting instrument recur in 
secondary derivation in both languages : up-o^po-v (plough), 
iX'f-TXrj (handle), Koi-firj-Opa (sleeping-place) ; ar-drtru-m^ pi-d- 
culvr^nif lav-d-cru-m^ cUn-d-bula. But by far the most im- 

* Of. ^upra 119. 
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portant secondary 8u£Bx belonging to this group is that of the 
comparative in 'tero- ; in Ghreek, nearly all the secondary com- 
paratives have -T€po-, just as nearly all the primary comparatives 
end in -^wv. 

When the primary stem is an o-stem, its vowel is always o, 
icDv<^o-T€po-9 ; but when the preceding syllable is short by 
nature and by position, this vowel is lengthened to <o, o-ot^o)- 
T€/M>-s.^ This phenomenon, which is still partly unexplained, 
is due, either to the Greek rhythmical law which forbids too 
many short vowels to follow one another, or perhaps rather 
to the analogy of the comparatives of adverbs (old ablatives),^ 
dv-o)-T€pa), KaT-cD-Tcpo), <ro<^a>-T^a)(s), from which the lengthening 
may have wrongly passed into the corresponding adjectives. 

When the primary stem is one in -co--, il/evB-ia-'repo-^, a termi- 
nation -c'oTcpo- is produced, which has been wrongly introduced 
into other formations, especially into adjectives in -oi^, cv- 
Sat/iiov-coTcpo-s. On the other hand, the comparative of the 
adverb TroXat, TraXat-rcpo-s, being wrongly referred to TraXatos 
(old), has given rise to a formation in -cutc/oo-, which, though 
at first restricted to adjectives in -ato-, ycpotrc/oos (Hom.), 
cxoXaiTcpo?, has gradually spread outside these limits, /Actran-c/oos, 
</>tAatTcpo5. Lastly, the secondary suffix -rc/oo- seems to be 
added to the primary suffix -to-- of the comparative in for- 
mations like dp-Mj-Tcpo-5 (left),^ which become much commoner 
in post-classical Greek, e.g. KXcTrrwrrc/oos (more thievish). 

To the last type belong some Latin words with the secondary 
suffix 'tero- which have lost their comparative meaning: 
mag-is-ter (" the greater of two," master), min-is-ter (" the less 
of two," servant), sin-is-ter (left, root unknown, hardly the 
same as that of Gk. a-iv-o-fiai, to injure). Much more prolific 
is the suffix -ter which goes to form adverbs, which are really 
comparatives (no doubt neuters, we know that the Ghreeks said 



* The form ffrep&repos (narrower) is only an apparent exception, for we 
mnst restore *<rr€vF6T€pos ( J5ol. arivyost Ion. oreti'oj). * 

« See infra 187, 4. 

^ Originally no doubt *' the better side/' by a euphemism like eidwfiot. 
When the comparative meaning ceased to be felt in this word, it was 
accented like the adjectives in -p5-. 
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indiiferently o-xoXoitc/mi or (rxo\aLT€po)s, etc.) used as positives, 
levi-teVf libenter=*liben1rt€r, attddc-ter, f^llc-i-ter (with analo- 
gical i as in f^llc-i-bus, infra 206, 5), flrmi-ter, and so in 
old Latin many adverbs derived from adjectives of the 2nd 
declension {superhiter Naev.), which disappeared in classical 
Latin, being superseded by the adverbial ablatives in -^. 

(i6o) XrV. Suffix -nt-: forms in Greek and Latin the 
participles corresponding to all the thematic forms of verbs, 
<^€/o-o-vT- (nom. <^€p<ov), Xaj8-<>-vT-, Xv-^-o-vT'^ etc., fer-e-ntr (nom. 
fer^ns)^ amdnSy etc. It will be noticed that the thematic 
vowel is always o in Greek and e in Latin.^ 

(i6i) XV. Suffix -eS', — This suffix is scarcely ever secondary 
in Greek except in those adjectives in -co--, whose formation is 
not original, e.g. Kavax'V^ (noisy, from Kavaxn,\ Xl7rap-iy9 (" stick- 
ing " to a thing, earnest), contrasted with At7r-a-po-s (oily). It is 
so indirectly in Latin, through the introduction into all verbs 
of the infinitives in -re and -rl, of which we have already seen 
the nominal origin and meaning,^ amdre amdrly audlre audlrt, 
and through the analogical creation of the perfect infinitives, 
fuisse (modelled on esse), vlxisse, amdvisse, etc. The archaic 
type amdrieTj audlrier remains obscure. 

XVI. Suffix -ios-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek (e.^. 
X€/o€tW, worse, = *x€/3-€cr-tW) ; but in Latin it forms the com- 
parative of all adjectives without distinction: doc-t-ior, 
for-t-ior, sap-ie-nt-iovj bene-fic-e-nt-ior (from the obsolete ^hene- 
ficSns, but used as comparative of beneficus). We know how- 
ever that custom denies a comparative to adjectives in -t*o-, -to- 
and some others less important. 

(162) XVil. Suffix -k6-. — ^Very common ; in Greek it invari- 
ably has the accent, </>u-<rt-Ko-s, fiav-rt-ico-s. From this common 
type has been formed a suffix -tico-, which has become widely dis- 
seminated, Aoy-iKo-s, d<7T-iKo-5 (urban), wp-tico-s (ripe), Sep-fiar-LKo-'s 
(cutaneous), and from the last type again has arisen a suffix 
'TiKo-, which appears in numerous complex formations like 
€K-icXi7-<rt-a-<r-TtKo-s. Another suffix equally common, -taKo-, e.g. 
irtkoTrowrja-HOKQ-^ must have come originally from the com- 
bination of the suffix -Ko- with feminine primary stems in -la- 
1 Of. infra 209. * Supra 125. 
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Besides 'iaco-, which is borrowed {daemoniacus), Latin also 
shows exactly similar phenomena : -co- in hos-ti-cvrS ; -ico- in 
urb-icur8, so-ntricvr8 (real); 'tico- in rus-ticu-Sy lUna-UcvrS^ 
etc. ; then a combination of the affix -io- with the two pre- 
ceding ones, patr-ioivrSy fic-tioivrS (imaginary), the last type 
being very common in legal and post-classical Latin, recepticiuSf 
adventidus (wrong s^eWingQ flctitius, etc.).^ 

This suffix -kd-j which is so rarely primary and so often 
secondary, may fittingly conclude the list of suffixes which 
are both primary and secondary. The following suffixes are 
always secondary. 

(163) XVIII. Suffixes -do-, -don-, etc. — It is true that 
we can already recognise in primary derivatives a few traces 
of a suffix beginning with a dental, Gk. kXt^-Scuv ^ (renown), 
KpvpSrfv (secretly), <^vy-8a (to flight) ; but here the secondary 
formations, which are infinitely more numerous, seem to have 
served as models. There is, in the first place, to mention only 
the chief instances, the Latin type in -cU^, -idd-j which is so 
common in adjectives, herb-i-dvrSj^ flOr-i-dus, and which might 
possibly have some very indirect connexion with the gerundive 
type in -wdo-, cf. the adjective roirundvrs from rot-a (wheel). 
Its Greek correlative seems to be the suffix -80-, -t]86- of adverbs 
like ^aOfji-rfSo-v (by steps), crTix->?So-v (line by line). Next comes 
the suffix 'Sd'y -i8d-, -ta8d- of ^olic patronymics, e.g. Kpov-LSrj-^ ; 
lastly, the suffix -don-y somewhat rare in Greek, aXy-rj-SiLv 
(suffering), but very common in Latin in somewhat obscure 
formations, and preceded sometimes by a nasal, ar-un-do (reed), 
hir-un-dd (swallow), sometimes by a long vowel, hir-Hrdd 
(leech), lib-l-id, cup-l-dd. It is very possible that this last 
class does not really contain a suffix -don-j but has a phonetic 
origin similar to that of the suffix -tudO already analysed.* 

(164) XIX. Suffix -tat-. — Very common; it forms, both 

^ There is some doubt as to the suffix -ico- seen in the forms pudicus and 
antlquos (also antlcus). Another variant -inquo- occurs in long-inquo-8, 
prop-inqnO'8. 

« Hom. KKririUva (Od. iv. 317) and K\erid6vi (Od. xviii. 117). 

^ The explanation of this form as being due to compo«<ition with the root 
do (to give) '* giving grass/' etc., seems not at all probable. 

* Supra 164. 
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in Greek and Latin, feminine abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, jSpaS-v-r^- (nom. ppaBvnp, slowness, Dor. jS/oaSirrd?), 
faC'ili'tCLt- (nom. facilitCls)^ etc. The final vowel of o-stems 
appears under the form of o in Greek before the suffix -td^, 
<t>LX6T7j9y KovKJiOTrjq, wheuce the suffix -ottjt- which has spread to 
other formations, navr-orrj^ (universality), cv-onys (unity). In 
Latin, on the contrary, it assumes the form of e, firmi'tds= 
*fir-me-tdt'y novitdSj vdnitdSj vSritds, whence the suffix -itdt- in 
veldc-itdSj rapdc-itdSy etc. But after an i the thematic vowel 
€ is not changed, pie-ids^ varie-tda. 

(165) XX. Suffix -went-. — ^It is especially the Sk. -vant- 
that shows us the original form of this suffix (in Greek -cvr-), 
which helps to form many secondary adjectives meaning " pro- 
vided with " : xapt€ts = *xa/)-t-f€VT-5 (graceful), Trrcpo-cts (winged), 
dXKiy-€ts, Dor. dA.Ka€ts (vigorous). From these last types were 
formed the terminations -octs, -i^ct?, which became very common, 
o-/cto€C5 (shady, from ctkio), haKpvou^ (tearful), ScvSpiJcts (woody), 
Kv8iyct5 (glorious, from kvSos), etc. This suffix must have been 
originally reduced to -fi^T- before the feminine suffix -I-, whence 
*;(a/otjF7iT-2/a, ^xaplFaTyOf *)(apLFa(ra'a ; then the analogy of the 
masculine and neuter forms substituted c for a, and so we have 
the fem. x^pt^o'O'a, by the side of the regular form TiO^ia-a. derived 
from TiBevr-,^ 

It is probably the same suffix, together with a new element 
-0-, which is to be recognised in the Latin type cntentus=^ 
*crU'Uent'0'S (?); hence would arise the suffix -ento-j the addition 
of which to diminutives in -olo-, e.g. vln-ol-entvrs (drunken),^ 
is perhaps the origin of the not uncommon suffix -olento-^ 
vi'OlentVrSj pulver-ulenttirS, etc. 

Another and much more important Latin formation certainly 
belongs to this series. Suppose in Greek a word td€is= 
*ft(ro-f«vT-s (poisonous); the regular Latin correlative would 
be *vlro-ib€nt'y and with a tertiary suffix -^0-, *v%rO'Uentrto-^ 
whence *t;fro-t^ewsso-, then by syncope or contraction of the 

1 We might however, perhaps more simply, start from the regular com- 
parative xa/>t^<»'Te/)of=*-/ei'(r-Tc/)o-, supra 47 C [and 64 A]. 

* Perhaps an old euphemism, <* one who has taken a little wine '* cf 
French saoul (sarfeited, dranken)=«atu2{iM (dimin. of satur). 
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group otie to 5,* vlrOnso-, vTrOso-^ in short, the common suffix 
-5S0-, which is still found written -on«o- in inscriptions of popular 
origin : /orm-5«w-s,*/wn-5«t^-«, lib-ldin'^sU'Sj and many others. 

§ 2. Cheek Formations. 

(i66) I. Suffix -for-, later -or-: forms the participles of all 
perfects in -k-: Xc-Xv-k-ot- (XcXvKok), ir€-^iX-i7-ic-oT- (wc^iXi/ictok), 
fern. XekvKVLOL, etc. 

(167) II. Suffixes -fcv-ai, -fcv, of infinitives. — The first is 
added under the form -ei/at to perfect stems, Xc-XotTr-cvoi, Xc-Xvk- 
€vai.y and under the shortened form -vat ^ to the stems of presents 
in -w- and -va-, Saic-vv-vat, Safi-vd-vtu, and of aorists passive, rxm-rj- 
van, Xv-^-vai, etc. The second is the usual termination of the 
infinitives of thematic forms, e,g, *Xey-e-f€v *Xcy-€-€v Xeyctv and 
*Xi7i^€-f€v Xt7i^€-€v XtTTctv. It is rcally Xi^rccv which should be 
read wherever the Homeric poems show as the second aorist 
infinitive the impossible form Xt^rcW, in which the termination 
-ctv cannot be explained ; in most places this correction leaves 
the metre unchanged, inasmuch as the final short syllable is 
followed by an initial consonant, and so becomes long by posi- 
tion; in the few cases where this is not so, the syllable is 
lengthened through the caesura.* In Lesbian, the cc seems to 
be contracted to 17, XctVi/v Xiirrfv. But the short final syllable in 
Doric, aycv, <^€p€v, c)(€v, XtTrev, is embarrassing ; the most probable 
explanation is that here also the contraction to rj took place 
(Lacon. (ny^v=^tyctv), and that the vowel was afterwards short- 
ened on the analogy of the conjugated forms of the present 
(2nd pers. sing. <^€/o€9, ayes, etc.) In the contracted verbs we 
have ^tXcrv=*^tX-€-€-€v, Ttfiav=*Tl-fia-c-€v, SiyXow = *8i7-Xo-€-€v, 
etc.5 

^ Of. comis (affable) =*co-t;€ni-t-«, root vem^ the same as ven in venire. 

' The verse omnia formonm cupio donate puellU is found written on a 
wall in Pompeii. 

8 Of supra 130. 

* The spelling \ivieip is dae to a comparison of the two perispomena 
\iireTp and ^Xeri^, the latter of which is contracted from 4>iK4€iy. 

s The 1st aor. infinitive arrival ^(rra'a-at (sabsidiarily Xucroi, ^^ai, etc.) 
is evidently the dative of the same stem of which stare * *std-s-% is the 
locative. Gf. supra 125. 
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in. Suffix -a-O-ai : forms all infinitives in the middle voice, 
ScLKrw-^OaLy Sv-va-cr^at, Xv-c-cr^at, Xv-a'€'<rOaL, Av-cra-cr^at, Xv-^»/-<r€- 
a-6aty etc. 

(i68) IV. Suffix -€v-: forms secondarily a very large number 
of nouns denoting agent, Kc/oa/x-cv-s (potter) from Kcpa^t-o-s (clay), 
ypa/i/xar-cv-s (scribe) from y/ottfL-fta (letter), dyajy-cv-s (leader) 
from ciy-cDy-iy, and a few nouns denoting instrument, dy-wy-cv-? 
(rein), dfwkyev'S (milk-pail), etc. 

(169) V. Suffix -rd-: very important. (1) Noims denoting 
agent, derived from verbs, and generally oxy tone : with short 
thematic vowel*, evp-t-tys (inventor), vai-i-rrj-s (inhabitant) ; with 
sigmatic insertion, cpa-cr-riy-s (lover) ; with long thematic vowel, 
'TTOL-rf-TT^y vlK-rjTif-s ', with sigmatic insertion, opx-rj-a-'Trj'^ (dancer). 
(2) Nouns derived from nouns, generally paroxytone : olK-i-rrj-^ 
(servant), SYjfji-o-nf^ (citizen), Trpiopd-Trj-s (look-out man). In most 
cases the vowel of the primary stem undergoes before the suffix 
'TTf a lengthening of doubtful origin:^ 8€(r-/Aa>-TT;-s (prisoner) 
from 8€(r-/xo-s (fetter), TroX-Z-Tiy-s from ttoX-i-s, Trpea-^v-Trj-^ (old 
man) from irpia-p-v-^, etc. From these and similar formations 
have been formed the common suffixes -ZT17- -ctny-, -lyny-, -(arrj', 
-tamy-: 68-1x17-5 (traveller), oTrX-my-? (hoplite), icp-eiTris (priest) 
yvfiv-T/JTrj-^ (light-armed soldier), o-Tpart-wTT;-? (soldier) from 
oTpaTLOLj oTao-t-wTiy-s (partisan) from (rra-(ri-s, vTycr-tamy-s (islander) 
from vrja-o-Sj etc. By the substitution of -tlko- for -nj- adjectives 
are derived from these nouns, o-TpartwrtKos (military). 

VI. Suffix -T€o- : verbals denoting obligation from all derived 
verbs, </>tX-i;-T€o-s (meet to be loved), rl-firj-rio-^j etc. 

VII. Suffix 'Taro-: serves to form the superlative of all 
adjectives which have their comparative in -Tepo-, and appears 
under precisely the same conditions as the latter suffix,* 
icov<^a-TaTO-s, <ro<^a>-TaTO-s, cv-8at-/AOv-€(r-TaTO-9, A,aX-tcr-TaTO-s (very 
talkative), Kt-cu-raTo-s (entirely one's own), etc. 

(170) VIII. Suffix -ctS-; very rare as a secondary suffix, 
€j38o/ii-d-s (week), from lj38ofi-o-s (seventh). 

IX. Suffix -lB- : common as a primary, but still more common 

1 Probably partly imitated from the lengthening which took place regu- 
larly in derivatives from verbs in '4<a, -dw, -6w. 
» Cf. supra 169. 
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as a secondary suffix. Its chief function seems to be to form 
feminines of adjectives or nouns,^ which have mostly become 
independent feminine substantives : thus Trerpa AcXf^ts (Soph.), 
" the Delphian rock " : ^ficp-t-5 (-t8-os, tame), fem. of ij/i-cpos 
(tame), and, with ellipse of 8pvs, " oak with esculent acorns " ; 
ira-rp-L^ "patemul," and, with ellipse of yrj, "native land"; 
then by analogy rfy^fwvU (sovereign), ^oo-tXts (queen), etc. 

X. Suffix Ho-cra : this somewhat rare suffix is apparently con- 
nected with the preceding one and likewise forms feminine 
nouns, paa-Lk-KTcra (queen). It was borrowed by Latin, pro- 
pMtissa, and thence passed into the Romance 'languages, and 
we know how common it has become in French under the form 
-esse [Eng. ess, e.g. prophet-ess], 

XI. Suffixes 'Lo-Ko-j 'Lo-K-ifjy and 'Co-kho- : form a few diminutives, 
veav'Lo-Kos (young man) from vcdv-td-s, irai^UrKyj (little girl), 
doTTiS-to-Kto-v (small shield). 

XII. Suffix -(Tvva : forms abstract nouns derived from adjec- 
tives, SiKa-Lo-irvvr} (justice), fivrf-fKMTvvrf (memory), from fivq-fjuav, 
whence the suffix -ocrvvrj in Tcxy-oavvrf (art), fmvT'oanjvTf (art of 
divination), icXcTrT-oowiy (thievishness).^ 

§ 3. Latin Formations, 

(171) I. Suffix -ndo-. — The gerundives and future parti- 
ciples passive are formed by the addition of this suffix to the 
verbal stem, the final vowel of which assumes indifferently the 
form o or e: dlc-Vrndu-m, ISx re-pet-u-ndd-rum (pecUnidruin, 
law against extortion), and dlc-e-ndu-^m, amiandus, monendus, 
etc. The form in u however was regarded as archaic and the 
form in e prevailed, except in eundum and the adj. secundus 
(following) from the verb seqvrO-r { = *seqVrO'ndo-s). Is it to 
the supposed existence in this last type of a suffix -cundvr that 
we must ascribe the origin of fd-cundvrS, Ird-cundu-s, etc. ? 
This point is obscure. The suffix -bunditr seems clearer ; we 

^ Probably through a faint reminiscence of the feminine function of the 
suffix -«-, which also recurs in Latin expanded by a guttural instead of a 
dental in forms like vic-tr-i-c-s, 

* The form -awo- (very rare) is an adjectival suffix : Horn. yn$-6-avpo-s 
(joyful). 
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must probably see in it a gerundive of the verb */il- or fv/i 
combined with a verbal form as an auxiliary,* mori-hundu-s^ 
popul-d-bttndiir8y etc. 

(172) n. Suffix -bili-: very common, but with no important 
peculiarities, am-d-bili-Sj terr-i-bili-Sj avd-l-bili-s (post-class.), 
etc. 

(173) Suffix -tumo-. — Under the form -timu- it is found in 
a few adjectives, mari-timurS, ISg-i-timvrS. Under the form 
'Simu-y in which the initial 8 is assimilated, it is the sign of the 
superlative in adjectives whose stem ends in r or Z: celer-rimu-Sj 
facil-limurS, In this function it is mostly joined to the suffix 
-is-, thus forming the suffix -issimu-, the usual sign of the 
superlative in Latin.^ 

(174) rV. Suffix -en si- ; in adjectives denoting origin or 
relation, for-ensi-Sj Edm-dn-^nsi-s (slave freed by a Roman 
citizen). This suffix seems to be related to the one already 
discussed under the form *-wenU,^ 

V. Suffix -estri-: the same function, silv^stri'Sj camp- 
Sstri-s, agresti8 = *agr'Sstri'8 hy euphonic syncope, whence also 
caeUstiSj etc. The undeniable relation of m£n8i8 and sSmSstns 
shows that this suffix is an expansion of the preceding one. 

VI. Suffix -gno- : rather rare, the same function, ben-l'gnvr8f 
abiS-gnU'S (of fir), mal'l-gnvr8^ etc.* 

Vn. Suffix -aster : rare, with a disparaging sense, patr- 
aster (father-in-law, mother's husband), ole-aster (wild olive- 
tree). It is believed to go back very indirectly to a Greek 
origin.^ 

VII. Suffix -tut- : forms feminine abstract nouns, vlr-tUt-, 
servi-tut-jjuven-tut-j and hence must be more or less connected 
either with the Grseco-Latin suffix -tdt-j or with Gk. -avvrj,^ 
perhaps with both. The type 8alil8 is regarded as inexplicable ; 
cf. however the type yeA-ws (laughter).''' 

^ Cf . supra 104 and 147. > Gf. supra 126 and 189. 

8 Supra 165. 

* It probably contains the root *ffen (to be born) in the reduced form, 
together with the suffix -(S- [supra 109) ; cf. prlvl-gn-u-s (step-son, son by a 
former marriage), literally *' born aside." 

» Af^m. Soc. Ling, v. p. 346. • Cf. supra 164 and 170. 

7 Supra 136. 
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CHAPTER m. 

COMPOSITION. 

(175) Certain derivatives, as we have seen, may be com- 
pounds in disguise, in the sense that their apparent suffix con- 
ceals a significant root ; but composition properly so called 
exists only when several stems, each of which taken by itself 
has retained its meaning in the language, coalesce and form a 
single word, in which the meaning of the one is determined by 
that of the other : /AcyoXo-TroAts, lUci-fer^ porte-feuille^ sonnen- 
schein, apple-tree, etc. This process, which was already con- 
siderably developed in the Indo-European language, has been 
carried still further in classical Sanskrit, where the power of 
composition is almost unlimited. Gh:eek on the contrary seems 
to have restricted it, so far at least that it scarcely allows 
any compounds of more than two terms ; it has however 
extended it, inasmuch as it possesses a whole class of com- 
pounds peculiar to itself, namely those in which the first term 
is verbal, ayc-oT/oaro?. In Latin the power of composition is 
much smaller and much less varied than in Greek ; and, if the 
Romance languages, which are themselves greatly inferior in 
this respect to the Teutonic languages, are still fairly well pro- 
vided with compounds of a certain class, they have developed 
nearly all of these ^ by opening up entirely new paths, unknown 
to the Latins. 

^ The prevailing type of compound in these languages is that in which 
the first term is verbal : French coupe-gorge (cut-throat place), tirebouchon 
(cork-screw) ; It&l. passatempo [pastime]; Span. mafa-moro (*'kill-the-Moor,** 
nickname for a boasting soldier], of. Gk. dyi-ffTaros. [Of. English cuU 
throatt hang-dog^ dare-devily etc.] 
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Section I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

§ 1. Morphological Classification, 

(176) From the morphological point of view, we must dis- 
tinguish syntactical composition from non-syntactical 
composition. 

The latter, which is the only real kind of composition, con- 
sists in the combination of two stems or themes, of which the 
first appears in the simplest thematic form, just as in secondary 
derivation, e,g, a-efivo-fxavTi-Sy auri-fex, where the first term does 
not differ from the primary stem on which have been based the 
secondary stems cr^iivo-rrjr-^ aure-Vr, Thus, like derivation, this 
kind of composition goes back ultimately to the prehistoric 
and quasi-fabulous period in which the bare stem without 
affixes of any kind could appear in language and take the 
function of a word in the sentence. These compounds are 
as it were the fossils of language, and show us a host of 
primitive elements, combined and welded together, which 
language no longer knows in their separate state. 

Syntactical composition, on the contrary, is merely the juxta- 
position and combination under one accent of two words, one 
of which, being subordinate to the other, is put in the case 
required by the ordinary relations of syntax. Take, for example, 
the two words 11 cXottos v^o-o9, pronounced with two distinct 
accents; it only requires a very slight change to transform 
them into a single word ncXoTrowTyo-oSj^ in which the double v 
still points to the original cr of the genitive; and so also 
the accent is the only point of difference between the Latin 
sendtUs cOnstUtum and sendttts-consicltum, Latin has many 
of these false compounds, e.g. pater-familidSj rSspriblica, vSnlre 
and venum-lre (to be sold), pesstim-dare (to destroy), manU- 
missio (freeing), and they are not wanting in French, e.g. 

^ We know that it is essentially the eingle accent which constitutes the 
unity of a word. Often indeed it is only a question of writing. 
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ceil-de-bceuf (bnWs eye, round window), arc-en-cid (rainbow), 
tite-d-tite^ also Fite-Dieu (Corpus Christi), Hdtel-Dieu (hospital), 
Pont'Oise^ etc., in whicli the last term is a genitive.^ But 
they are especially abundant in Greek, where nearly all the 
cases supply their contingent : gen. sing. Aioa-'Kovpoi (Castor 
and Pollux), vcwcr-oiicot (docks) ; loc. sing. 68oi-7ropo-s (wayfarer), 
*A\kl'Voos (Homeric proper name, cf. the Homeric phrase oXkI 
TTCTTot^o)?, " confident in his strength"), a\i-7rXoo-s (sailing on the 
sea), whence by analogy forms like dAi-7ro/o^vpo-s (of sea-purple) ; 
ace. sing. ovofid-KkvTo-^ (celebrated), for it is clear that a syntac- 
tical phrase ovofm kXvtos is the exact equivalent of TrdSas wkv9 ; 
loc. pi. o/oco-o-t-ycv-T/s (bom in the mountains), opea-L-rpoffio-g (reared 
in the mountains), Navo-t-xaa (proper name, meaning of last 
term uncertain) ; instr. sing, or pi. 'I^t-icpaT-175 (proper name), 
'I<^t-ava(r(ra (proper name), where r-</>t=*ft-<^i means "with 
force," this word however being so little understood by the 
Q-reeks as a case-form that they derived an adjective from it 
(t<^ta fxrjXa, " fat sheep ") as early as the time of Homer ; per- 
haps also xa^'^^^ciTos (forged out of copper) = *x°^'^V ^^oitos (?), 
SL<f)p-q\aT09 (borne on a car), etc., in which we might recognise 
instrumentals in -d,^ 

It will be enough here to point out that syntactical com- 
position really depends upon syntax, and that we shall only 
be concerned with non-syntactical composition. Sometimes 
the whole problem is to know which we are dealing with in a 
given case ; thus 'AXo-nyo-o-s seems non-syntactical, but may very 
possibly be a corruption of the syntactical 'AXovnyo-os, which 
likewise exists ; on the other hand ovofmKXvro^ is explainable 
as a syntactical form, but it is also possible that it contains 
the pure stem ovo-fia- with suffix -mri-,''^ and to this primitive 
difference perhaps may be attributed the different accentua- 
tions ovofiaKXvTos and ovofiaKkvro^, 

^ Festa Del, hospitale Del ; at the period to which these woids go back 
the nominatiye was Diex, 

» Cf. infra 187, 7. 

s Of. supra 115, 8. — The Latin type triumvir is curions ; it arises from a 
syntactical phrase like magistrdUia trium virOrum, from which were formed 
snccessively a nom. pi. triumviri (for tret virl) and a nom. sing, triumvir. 
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§ 2. Functional Classification. 

(177) From the point of view of their function or meaning, 
compounds may be distinguished as copulative, deter- 
minative and possessive. 

I. A copulative compound is one in which neither of the 
terms determines the meaning of the other, but both, being 
placed as it were on the same footing, retain in composition 
the meaning and the function which they would have if used 
separately. This class, which has been immensely developed 
in Sanskrit, e,g, dual Mitrd-varunau (Mitra and Varuna) has 
scarcely any representatives in Greek : vv\0'ri^€pov (night and 
day), /Av/oo-TTto-o-o-KT/po-s (ointment made of scented oil, pitch, 
and wax).i In Latin we may quote svrove-taur-llia (solemn 
sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bull). 

n. A determinative compound is one which is equivalent 
in meaning to a phrase in which one of the two terms would 
be put in a certain case, as being subordinate to the other. 
This class in its turn comprises (1) attributive or apposi- 
tive, and (2) dependent compounds. 

1. In an attributive compound, the first term is the attri- 
bute of the second and would consequently in a syntactical 
phrase be put into the same case : ^ /x€yaXo-7roA.t-s, KaKo-wap^cvo-s 
(unlucky maiden), dv8/»o-7r(u-s (male child), Aoy-aot8-tKo-s (con- 
nected with speech and singing), the exact equivalents of 
fi€yaXrj ttoXi?, KaK^ TrapOevos^ ttols o.vrjpj etc. ; Latin (very rare), 
merf-die-s corrupted for *medii'die'8j^ equivalent to media 
dies, 

2. In a dependent compound, one of the terms is dependent 
on the other and hence in a syntactical phrase would be in 
an oblique case, provided that it is declinable. This class in- 
cludes : — (a) compounds in which the first term is nominal and 

^ There are also the burlesque compounds created by Aristophanes, e.g, 
Tr<rafJL€vo<f>aiyiTnrovs ** Tisamenes and Phaenippus **, Aeharn, 603, etc. — 
*Avdp,,yvpos is an appositive, and K\awriyi\us {risuB cum fletu) a dependent 
compound. 

> This corresponds to the French type porte-fenetret wagon-salon^ bleu* 
vert J except that in French the last term is the determining one. 

^ The substitution of r for d is perhaps due to an old locative phrase 
*nierl diet " in ^lU day." 
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governed by the second : Gk. dvS/o-aScXc^o-s (husband's brother), 
avSp€iK€ko9 (man-like), v<oTo<f>6pos (carrying on the back), TroStaK-q^ 
(swift-footed), equivalent respectively to &vSp6s dScAi^o?, avSpl 
cticeA.09, v(OT<j» <f}op6sj iroSa^ wicv?, etc.; Lat. lUci-fer^lUcem ferBns^ 
p€di'8equo-8=ped€ sequSns, volnificuSj malivolus, Ignivomus^ 
etc. ; (P) compounds in which the first term is verbal^ govern- 
ing the second^ (only in Greek): ayi-oTparo-^^ <^€pe-otKo-9, SaKe- 
tf vfto-s = aycov orparov, (fiiptov oIkov^ SoKtav Ov/wv (biting the heart); 
(y) compounds in which the first term is an indeclinable 
particle : ^ negative, Gk. appi;Kro9, avrJKovoTosj Lat. Insulsus^ 
immdtUrus ; Gk, SvoryvoMrros, ctaoSos, irpocroho';^ wdpoSo^^ arvyoSo^ ; 
Lat. consul J exsvl^ difficUis^ perfidus^ etc. 

in. In a possessive compound likewise one of the terms 
governs the other ; but, further, the whole compound implies 
the existence of a subject possessing the quality which it 
expresses. Thus in English a red-breast is not simply a red 
breast, but a bird which has a red breast ; '^ so also, in Greek 
and Latin, po8o8cucTvXo9, capripSs do not mean " rosy finger," 
" goat's foot," but " having rosy fingers," " having goat's feet." 
This class is very large and includes : — (a) compounds in which 
the first term is nominal^ iavOoKOfirj^, cKaro/xwrAo?, pLvoKeptos, 
fldvicomus, centuplex (hundredfold), anguimanus (elephant) ; 
{P) compounds with a particle^ cvyXwrros (glib of tongue), 
Svtrffirjixos (iU-omened), d/Aifrw/o (motherless), SUpavos (two-headed), 
concorSj discors, inerSj hifrOns, etc. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the function 
of compounds has no influence on their formation. It must 
however be observed that in Greek, where compounds gener- 
ally throw their accent as far back as possible,^ compounds 
with an active meaning are paroxytone if the penultimate is 

* This corresponds to the French type toumebroche (= turnspit), fain€arU 
(« do-nothing, idler) ^ pique- assiette (sponger), which the school of Bonsard 
unsuccessfully tried to extend {aime-lyre, etc.), although it is very common 
in the popular speech. 

* Cf. also nu-pieds (= bare- foot), chlvre-pieds (= goat-footed, Bonsard), 
Barbe-rousse (red- beard, [cf. Eng. Bluebeard]) ^ a typ especially common in 
nicknames of popular origin. 

B The chief exception is in regard to adjectives in -17s, which in so far as 
they are adjectives are generally oxytone, ci^yenjs, Suff/Acvijj. Cf. iupra 124 
and 161. 
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short, oxytone if it is long : ^coro/cos (mother of God), cf. 
6€6tokos (son of God), wpKfiopoSf Xoyoypa^os; pvOjJLOWoios , paifftaSos, 
This distinction, which is peculiar to Greek, seems to be 
partly a new development. 

Section n. 

FORMATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

(178) This is regulated by one main principle; there are 
no compound verbs. Those which are wrongly called by this 
name in Greek and Latin are either (1) formed by the mere 
juxtaposition of two elements, a preposition and a verb, whose 
union is very loose, since they can always be separated, the 
augment and reduplication perpetually come between them, 
and in Homer and old Latin one may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence and the other at the end, in short, the common 
type Sta-^cuVo), in-veniO] or (2) they are verbs derived from 
compoimd nouns ; thus dTv;(€<tf, Svcrxcpaivo), dTi/xao), S/)i}<^aKrd<i> (to 
fence with wood), InsCLnio (to be mad), dSmentO (to make mad), 
terrified^ etc., are not compound verbs formed from simple 
verbs *tvx€u), *x€paCvu)j Ti/xdo), etc., which indeed for the most 
part do not exist, but verbal derivatives formed, regularly or 
irregularly, from the nominal stems drvx^s, Svax^/Jiys, arl/xos, 
SpvcfiaKTo^j insdnuSy dSmSnSj terrificuSy^ and it would be easy 
to give many other examples. 

Hence it follows that the last term of a compound is always 
a nominal stem. The first may be a nominal stem, or an in- 
declinable particle, or, in Greek only, a verbal stem. We have 
to consider each of these cases separately. 

§ 1. Form of the first term. 

(179) I. The first term is a nominal stem, — We have seen 
that, as a general principle, it must assume the thematic form 

^ 'Ariw (not to honour), if not a mere barbarism, is the only verbal com- 
pound in Greek ; and it is easy to see the analogy to which it is due, driu : 
Ha^'dTTfiAtai Tifiduf, Similarly, in Latin, ignosco (to forget, forgive) is 
modelled on igndtus. The common type disqudmo (to scale), edeuto, ex- 
pectoi'dt etc., is modelled, for example, on squama and the relation of turba 
to deturbo (the latter being a combination of di and turbo). 
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without any addition, and this is what actually happens in many 
cases ; but, just as in derivation certain suffixes were amalga- 
mated with the termination of the stems to which they were 
added, and were then under this new form introduced into 
other stems not containing this termination, so also in compo- 
sition it wa^ inevitable that such a vowel, when occurring 
usually or frequently at the end of the first stem, should pass 
by analogy into formations where it had no etymological justi- 
fication. 

It is essentially the thematic vowel e/o, the enormous ex- 
pansion of which in derivation has been already established, 
that thus plays the part of an epenthetic or connecting vowel 
in compounds. In fact in both languages the stems in ejo are 
almost as numerous as all the rest put together. When they 
form the first terms of compounds, their final vowel regularly 
takes the form o in Greek, e (changed to ^) in Latin, \vko- 
/cTdvo-9, mdgni-flcU'Sj^ and this Greek o, Latin ^ has been ex- 
tended by analogy to a host of other nominal stems with quite 
different endings. This extension was aided by the fact that in 
both languages the vowel in question was also the sign of the 
genitive singular of the same stems, and so the linguistic con- 
sciousness instinctively translated irvpo-Kk^jro^ (stem irvp-) by 
-TTvpos icXoTTcvs oxid pdci-ficus (siem pdC') hj pdcis foctov, 

Latin knows no other connecting vowel besides i (u). Greek 
has some others besides o, but they are much rarer. Thus some 
stems in -a, preserving their final letter unchanged in compo- 
sition, e,g. Sa<f>vTf-<f>6pos (bearing laurels), contaminated other 
stems, and hence arose, aided especially by the rhythmical law 
which made the Greeks avoid three short syllables following 
one another, the curious forms, a'T€(t>ainf-<f>6po-s {<rT€(t>avo-9, 
crown), pa\avrj-<f>(iyo-^ (fidXavo-Sj acom), lioy-^oAo-s (ckoi? far), 
which were extended by the poets in so far as they favoured 
the dactylic metre. Much less clear is the origin of the con- 
necting vowel L in apyi-irov; (a/>yo-s, white), KoXKC-Opc^ (koXos or 
rather ♦koAAo-s, beautiful) ; but it may have been borrowed 

* The archaic type with the vowel o (u) auru-fex and by imitation carnur 
JeXy need only be mentioned here. Cf. the formation of nouns in -tat-, 
«iipra 164. 
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from syntactical compounds in which the first term was in the 
locative. ^ 

It remains to verify these general remarks by examining the 
most interesting cases of composition, classified according to 
the nature of the nominal stem forming the first term. 

1. Root-stems rarely show the pure root, d-7rXdo-s=*sm-7rA.do-9 
(root *sem, one), a-7raf, d-8€X</>ds (from the same womb, uterine 
brother), irvp-tjiopo-^^ ttoS-i/vc/ao-?, Lat. simplex = *sem-pl€C-Sy 
sin-c&rvrS,^ ds-cen (bird whose song is an omen), sd'Stltiu-m ; 
almost always with a vowel,7n;/oo-Xa^t(8)-9 (fire-tongs), iroSo-a-TpaPrj 
(impediment), xeipo-O-qKrj (glove), lUci'fugvrS vOci-ferdti-o^ Ori- 
flciu-m, etc. 

2. Final e/o. — The pure stem, but different in each language : 
Gk. lTnro'UM\C-d, Tav/oo-/Ao/o<^o-9, fxaKp6-\€Lp ] Lat. armi-geVj tardi- 
gradu-Sy soUi-pes (with uncloven hoof) ; except in Greek forms 
like pa\avrj<f}dyos and d/oyiVovs, and also of course the cases 
where the thematic vowel is elided before the initial vowel 
of the second term, Gk. tTTTr-ay/jo-s (wild horse), v/xv-wStd,^ Lat. 
equ-it- (horseman), soll-emni'Sy etc. 

3. Final d, — Sometimes in Greek the pure stem, dyy€\td-<^dpo-s 
(messenger), v€<fi€Xrj^€p€Ta (cloud-gatherer, dyct/oo)); but gene- 
rally in Greek and always in Latin the d is replaced by the 
ordinary connecting vowel, x«»>/oo-ypa</>o-9 (describing countries), 
a)/oo-Xdyto-v (clock), Kfifavo-fufio-^ (imitating the voice), splci-fer, 
splni-ger^ vSli-volvrSj tlbi-cen=*tlbiS'Cen (tlbid canSns), etc.* 

4. Final i. — The pure stem sometimes in Greek, irokC-TropOo-^ 
(sacker of cities), and always in Latin ; avrcep-s^ au-gttriu-mj 
avrspicivrm, etc., syncopated for avi-cep-s, etc. ; UpiliO (shep- 
herd) =*ou-piliO syncopated for ovi-] Igni-vomu-Sj whence by 
imitation lapi-<^da (stem lapidr) monti-vagurS^ ponti-fex, etc. 

^ The short a which appears in the composition of the numerals, Trcm-d- 
ToXt-j, ^^a-TTOvj, 6KTa-ddKTv\o-Si is du6 to the analogy of iirra-t iwea-, 5e/ca-, 
which are regular {64 Ka = decern ^*d6km), 

* Probably **of one piece '* (cf. cre-dfe)^ then "pure." Of. also Gk. fiiaw^ 
(with uncloven hoot) ^*<Tfi-Qwx-s (having only one hoof). 

3 Contracted in KaKovpyos^^KaKd-epyo-St etc., whence by analogy iravovfyyos 
(stem TavT-). 

* The existence of doublets like x^P^ X^po^i spica splcunij naturally facili- 
tated this process, which is still familiar to us from the creation of words 
like "Eng, phono-graphf Fr. gralli-pMe (grallatory or wading bird), etc. 
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In Greek: with vowel o, 7roXto-<^vXcuc-€(i> (to guard the city), 
olo-TToXxy^ (shepherd) ; with vowel d, 7ro\ta-vofto-s (civic magis- 
trate). 

5. Final u. — Pure stem in vav-KpaTrj^ (powerful at sea), ^ov 
ycviys, Bpv-TOfio-^f SaKpv-ppoo^ (bathed in tears), navrfragiu-m^ 
bU-bvlcus (corrupted for *bil-bvlcvr8=*boU'fulc-(h8, cf.fulclrej 
to support, feed), sHrbidcitrSj manU-briu-^m (handle),^ etc. The 
vowel o is added in Spvo-^ayrj^ (made of oak), Scwcpvo-Troto-? 
(lamentable), ixOvo-<t>dyo-Sj etc. In Latin i replaces u in mani- 
pvlvrS {manua pUna\ frUcti-fer^ corniger^ arquitenSnSj etc. 

6. Final 8, — The stems in -o«- (-es-) appear under four chief 
aspects : — (a) in Greek, pure stem, av6€<r'<f>6po-^ (bearing flowers), 
<raK€ar-vaXo^ (shaking a shield); (fi) in Latin, vowel i added 
(rare), veneri-vagvrS (dissolute), honOri-flcvrSj etc. ; (y) in (rreek, 
vowel d added, ^cXei^-i^opos (bearing darts), or replacing the 
suffi -€(r-, ^Lffirj-ffiopo-^ (armed with a sword) ; (8) vowel o in 
Greek, i in Latin, substituted for the same suffix, dv^o-Xoyo-s 
(gathering flowers), xl/evSo-fxaprvs (false witness), dXrjOo-fjiavTL'^ 
(true prophet), mUni-ficentia^ volni-flcvrSj opi-fex (stem opos-)^ 
terri-ficu-Sj etc. 

7. Final mn, — Three types : — (a) the pure stem, ovofta-KAvro-?, 
nOmen-cldtor; (fi) in Greek the stem of the oblique cases with 
vowel o, 6vop.aror0iTrf-^, (rai/Aaro-ctS^s ; (y) the vowel substituted 
for the final ti, alp.o-pa<f>ri% (bathed in blood), Jwmi-dlda, 

8. Final nasal, — Usually epenthesis, x^ovo-ttois (child of earth), 
Xt/A€vo-<^vXaf (guardian of a harbour); sometimes analogical 
syncope, a.Kp.o-Oero-v (anvil-block, stem aK-/«)K-). 

9. Final liquid. — Epenthesis together with the form of the 
oblique cases in TraT/ao-xTovo-s and parridda (corrupted for 
patri'Ctda, 

10. Final explosive, — Widely divergent forms in Greek: — 
(a) aiTToXos (goat-herd) = *aty-'7ro\o-9, fieXi-^Ooyyos ; (fi) yrfpo-fiapT^ 
(burdened with old age) ; (y) ounriJ^rfHl^opo-^ (armed with a shield), 
Xa/ATTttSiy-Spo/Ao-s (running at the feast of torches); lastly and 
especially (8) doTrtSo-m/yo-s (shield-maker), KopaKo-KJxovos, Kcparo- 

^ The second term is very probably the root *hher (to bear) in the reduoed 
form, together with the saffix -to-. 
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<^o/oo-s, Kpcaro-^o/oo-s (carnivorous), v8aTo-Tp€<^'75 (living in the 
water),^ etc. — Lat. lacti-fer^ Zapidi-clda, 

n. The first term is an indeclinable particle. — This very 
simple case requires no elucidation. 

(i8o) in. The first term is a verbal stern, — Greek has two 
kinds of compounds with the first term verbal, (1) the non-sig- 
matic, e.g. <^€/o€-otKo-s (carrying its house), and (2) the sigmatic, 
e.g. <t>a€ai-fippoTo-^ (giving light to men). It is rather hard 
to state exactly the origin of these forms, which are peculiar 
to Greek. (1) The form of the non-sigmatic compounds points 
especially to the influence of exclamatory phrases, which 
through repeated use became nicknames, and then nouns, 
e.g. <t>€p€ oTkov (bear thy house!), an interjection addressed to 
the tortoise ; * but compounds with the first term nominal 
likewise claim a share in their origin, in this sense, that a word 
like (^tA.o-KtVSvKo-s, originally a possessive nominal compound 
meaning "one to whom danger is dear," was translated "loving 
danger," and hence gave rise to the innumerable compounds 
beginning with </>tA,o-, /xlo-o-, tI/xo-, etc., which appear to con- 
tain the verbs <^iA(o, /xlo-w, tI/aw.^ (2) The sigmatic compounds 
are certainly possessive nominal compounds, and arpeil/L-Kcpoi-s, 
for example, may have meant originally " having the horns in 
a twisted state," but the Greeks unconsciously translated it 
hy a-Tp&l/as Ttt K€/3d "twisting its horns," and on such models 
formed an immense number of compounds in which the first 
term seems to be a sigmatic aorist stem. 

In strict agreement with their origin, both these kinds of 
compounds nearly always show their etymological vowel, the 
non-sigmatic having c, the sigmatic i : ^x'^-^P*^^ (sensible), ftcrc- 
7rroA.€/Ao-s (steadfast in battle), apx(t-\ao^ (leading the people) ; 
7rav<rt-KaKO-9 (stopping evils), cv/jcat-c^s (with fluent speech), 
€A.K€o-r-7r€7rXo-s (with trailing robe). But the influence of com- 

^ Tiie stem ihar- in composition usually takes the form hdfxhf which must 
go back to an adjectival stem in -p6-, of. 0$/i>os tbpa (hydra). 

^ On verbal compounds formed by means of an imperative, cf. for French 
A. Darmesteter, MoU compoaiSf p. 148. 

3 Similarly in French crime de Use-majesti (high treason)-* erf m«n laesae 
mdjestdtiSf where llse is a feminine participle; but seeing in this the 3rd 
sing, of the present of User, we form in the same way lese-entendement, etc. 

N 
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pounds formed from nominal stems sporadically introdaces into 
both classes the vowel o : XiTro-vavny-s (a deserting sailor), 
Xwro-<^^oyyos (without voice), <^tryo-7rTdX€/Ao-« (cowardly) ; /iifo- 
PapPapo-s (half-barbarian), pn/ro-KiV8vvo-s (venturesome). Further, 
through reciprocal analogy, we find (very rarely) e in the sig- 
matic compounds, Trc/xrc-TroXt-s (sacker of cities), and t in the 
non-sigmatic, apxi-OoXaararo^ (ruling the sea), apxi-Oetopo-^^ (chief 
of the theori), Xa^t-<^^oyyo-s (destroying speech), T€p7rtK€pawos= 
*T/o€ir€-K€pawo5 (fulmina torquens), etc. 

§ 2. — Form of the last term. 

(i8l) As a general rule, when the last term ends in a vowel, 
this is not changed in the formation of Greek compounds, 
except that, if the compound is an adjective, it necessarily 
adapts itself to the changes of gender of which it is susceptible : 
Odvaro-^ drOdvaro-^ (i;, o-v),^ <^Xot(r)8os 7roXv-<^A.otcr)8o-s {o-v) ] KOfirj 
(avOo-KOfirj-^ and also iavOo-KOfios, iC€<^aA.7/ 7roA.v-ic€^aXo-9 ; ttoXi-s 
TTcpae-TToXt-s ; SaKpv 7roXv-8aicpv-9. In Latin we have similarly 
fldvi-comvrSj and angui-manu-s (a, u-m) is declined like an 
o-stem ; but usually, in forming an adjective, Latin changes 
the final vowel of the last term to an z, whence the common 
type rSmvrS tri-rSmi-Sj cllvo-s d&-cltvi-s, amnu-8 {annus) sol- 
lemni'Sj^ forma Informi-s^ norma aJb-normi-s^ anima sSmi- 
animi'8, etc. 

When it ends in a consonant, the last term may undergo 
no change, and this is usually the case in Latin : shn-plec-s, 
prae-cep-Sj opi-feos, capri-p^s, M-dSn-Sj quadri-frOn-s etc. But 
in G-reek the treatment is much more varied : — (1) No change : 
Tpi-7rou-9, (Tv-^vys (yoke-fellow), aW-oir-s (dark), cv-wtt-s (beautiful), 
KaXki-Opiij iroXv-x^tp, (2) Transition to the o-declension by the 
addition of an o: (rv-fvyo-?,* KaAAt-r/ot,;(o-s, 7roA.v-;(€t/oo-?, o-Trar/oo-s 

1 Possibly this d/)xi-» which is so common, may have been, like d\/cf, the 
locative of a lost nominal stem. Cf . supra 176. 

s Greek usage generally rejects the feminine of these adjectives and 
replaces it by the mascnline. 

* Properly •* what snflBces for the whole year,"' and hence takes place 
only once a year. 

^ But here the word ^6s may have had influence. 
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(by the same father).! (3) Transition to the o-declension by 
substitution of o for the regular vowel of the stem: t/ji-tto-s 
(o-v), HoXv-po^ (proper name, rich in cattle), Hdrpo-Kko-s (proper 
name) for lIaTpoK\f.rj^ = *U.aTpo-K\€frj^ {K\€{Fyo^j glory), o/A-at/Ao-s 
(of the same blood, alfm), (4) Transition to the masculine 
declension in d- (gen. ov): dcAAo-TrdSiy-s (with feet swift as a 
storm). (5) Addition or substitution of the adjectival ending 
-€(r- : 2 v8aTo-T/o€<^T75, TTokv-icXaSi^s (with many branches), 0€o-<I>iXyj^ 
(dear to the gods), vir^prf<f>avri^ (arrogant), etc. 

Besides these changes, two peculiarities of the Greek language 
must also be noticed. The first is the frequent lengthening 
of the initial vowel of the last term, ttoS-i/vc/xo-?,^ dv-i;v€/Ao-9, 
8vo--(ow/xo-9, T/ot-wjSoXo-v, ctc. Thls lengthening, justified in the 
above examples by a succession of short syllables, has been 
extended by analogy to a number of other cases where this 
explanation does not hold good : dv-iyiccoTo-s (incurable), av 
T^Kova-To-^ (unheard of), cu-iyvw/o (brave), dfKJy-fJKrjs (two-edged), 
aty-o)i/vf, etc. The other phenomenon, which is equally common, 
is the vowel-gradation* already mentioned, which causes the 
final syllable of the last term to pass, either (1) from the 
reduced to the deflected grade, e.g, alfxa = *ar-w7j and opraipAav 
' (of the same blood), icr^/Aa (possession) and ev-KT-qfjitav (rich) ; or 
(2) from the normal to the deflected grade, ffyp-qv d-ffypiav ix€-(t>p<av, 
Trarrjp orTrdriap TraTpo-TraTfup (paternal grandfather), p-rfryjp Svcr-fjL-qTfap 
(of a bad mother), but hvo'-p.rp-Tjp snbst. (bad mother), and the 
phrase p.riT7ip d/Aiyroi/o (unnatural mother) ; or (3) conversely from 
the deflected to the normal grade, aiSois dv-aiSiy?, ycvo? ev-ycviys, 
Kpdros '^(o-Kparrj^, etc.* The only example in Latin correspond- 
ing to the last case is genus dS-gener, 

^ The vowel 6, which is etymologically obscure, has the same meaning as 
d- copalative. 

* This case is very common ; cf. supra 161. 

8 Of. the same lengthening in -ffvefideis (windy), ddajfaros (probably pro- 
nounced dTddvaTos)t and other cases where otherwise three short syllables 
would follow one another. 

4 But there is no need to bring under the head of gradation the type 
Kipas alir6-K€p(as (with lofty horns), in which, as in the genitive /c^pws, 
-Kepws is merely a substitute for -Kiparost cf. the poetic doublet cu-/c^/3ao-$, 
and supra 129. The accentuation, which seems to go against this etymology, 
is probably due to the analogy of that of forms like c(J-7cws (fertile) =» 
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There seems no doubt that a subsidiary use was made ot 
vowel-gradation and lengthening by the Greeks to differentiate 
possessive from determinative compounds, and most of the 
preceding examples support this view; but a good many 
confusions have lessened the value of this criterion, which 
moreover is an artificial one. 

*€ifyr}o-s, where the m is due to a metathesis of quantity. See mpra 81 
note. Similarly the first term of Kp€w4>ayos is explained by *Kf>€ao'4>dyO'S. 
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THIRD PART. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

(182) Morphology is the study of the forms of lan- 
guage, that is, of the modifications by means of terminations 
which nominal and verbal stems undergo in order to become 
nouns and verbs capable of forming part of a sentence. 

If taken in a very wide sense, morphology might likewise 
include etymology, which has just been studied ; and it would 
even seem at first sight that the formation of a tense like 
X^x-O-q-ao- ought to be included under the head of conjugation 
just as much as the addition to this stem of the termination 
-/Attt, *-(rat, -rat, etc. But it has been thought better to restrict 
the name of morphology to the study of terminations, in order 
to make as clear as possible the line of demarcation between 
the formation of stems and the inflexion of words, and to 
insist on the elementary truth, too often ignored, that, for ex- 
ample, Xfy-o- and Aex-^iy-cro, on the one hand, are forms quite as 
distinct and quite as independent of one another as are Xoy-o- 
and *Xey-Tt- (Xefis; on the other. Hence morphology is reduced 
for our present purpose to declension and that part of conjuga- 
tion only which is concerned with the person-endings. 

The terminations, both those of declension or case- 
endings, and those of conjugation or person-endings, 
appear in language as the necessary complement of the nominal 
or verbal stems to which they are attached. It is only very 
rarely, as we have seen, that the simple root without any affix 
can be used as a stem ; but it is still rarer for the bare stem 
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without any termination to act as a noun or verb.^ In short, 
the stem is almost an abstraction, like the root. But this fact 
does not in the least invalidate the claims of morphology. 
For is not the word itself mainly an abstraction ? Man thinks 
and expresses his thoughts by means of sentences, not isolated 
words. 

At this point there arises a preliminary question. How is 
it possible to conceive that a mere termination, almost always 
monosyllabic, often reduced to a single consonant, and some- 
times invisible to any other eye but that of the philologist, should, 
when added to a nominal or verbal stem, have the power of in- 
troducing into it a more or less complicated modification of 
meaning, such as singular or plural, subject or object, 1st, 2nd, 
or 3rd person, etc. ? We may obtain, if not a solution of the 
problem, at any rate a hint towards its solution, from the lan- 
guages called isolating or agglutinative, in which the elements 
denoting relation have not yet coalesced with the significant 
elements. In Chinese, for example, the plural does not differ in 
principle from the singular ; but, in cases where it is absolutely 
indispensable to emphasize the notion of plurality, this may be 
done by placing after the noun another noun having the meaning 
of " crowd " or " universality," e.g. thUng tsd kidi=juvenis 
fllius multitudo that is " the youths." Suppose kidi drops out 
of use as a separate word, then only the history of the language 
will be able to explain the plural meaning belonging to the 
affix. Again, certain Finnish languages still have a word veil 
(friend, companion), which Hungarian, a language of the same 
family, has entirely lost ; but Hungarian has kept in its declen- 
sion an affix -vel with a comitative or instrumental meaning, 
e.g. kd'Vel=lapi8'C(yme8j "with the stone." Now, in accordance 
with the law of vocalic harmony, which requires the partial 
assimilation of the vowel of the suffix to that of the stem, this 
syllable -vel often becomes -valy atydrval (with the father) ; in 
accordance with another law, the v is assimilated to the final 

^ There is scarcely any instance of the nominal stem free from all 
addition except in the yocative sing., trr-e, ^gu-e ; or of the verbal stem, 
except in the 2nd pers. sing, of the imperative, X^-c, leg-e, (The impera- 
tive is the vocative of the verb.) 
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consonant of the stem, kert-tel (with the garden), kert-ek-kel 
(with the gardens), hdz-zal (with the house), atyd-m-mal (with 
my father), etc. After all these changes the original veli has 
become scarcely recognisaWe, and if this word had not been 
preserved somewhere, all the efforts of the analyst would have 
been powerless to restore it. 

Mach more difficult and uncertain then must such restorations 
be in the languages with which we are concerned, where the 
affix is reduced to its simplest form. We may attempt them ; 
we may, for example, see in the final -s of the nom. sing, an old 
demonstrative *so, which has given to G-reek its article 6 ; we 
may connect the gen. sing. 3t7/u>co (of the people) = *8aft-o-<ryo 
with the adj. Srjixoa-Los (popular) =*8d/x-o-Tto-s, which has the 
same meaning and almost the same form ; and we may recognise 
in the -m and -t which serve as signs of the 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing, of verbs the shapeless relics of the stem ^me- (me) and 
the demonstrative Ho- (he, cf. the Greek article). But these 
are mere exercises of ingenuity, which are almost useless, and, 
if carried further, would become dangerous ; all the attempts 
made to explain the -es of the nom. pi. through a sort of re- 
duplication of the demonstrative -8 of the nom. sing., the Latin 
passive through an addition of the reflexive proiioun (feror= 
*ferd se)j the Greek mediopassive through a reduplication of the 
pronominal ending in a reflexive sense {<l>€pofmt=*<f}€p-0'fm'iJLij 
*<^€/o€(rat = *<^cp-€-(ra-(rt, etc.), are encountered by insurmount- 
able phonetic obstacles, and it were to be hopod that they 
may not be renewed, the more so, because they entangle the 
science of language in a road which has no ending. Most 
of the errors of science, in all its branches, arise from its 
thinking itself bound to explain facts which its duty is only 
to state. 

(183) Moreover, even supposing that the Indo-European lan- 
guages did seem to have preserved all their case-endings and 
person-endings in the form of separate words, would a com- 
parison of the latter with the inflexions be much more legiti- 
mate? We may be permitted to doubt it; for such a com- 
parison would often leave out of sight a factor of the highest 
importance, the association of ideas, grammatical analogy, 
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which has no less influence in this department than in that of 
derivation.' For, like words, the forms of declension and con- 
jugation classify themselves in our mind in series, in which 
classes regarded rightly or wrongly as identical from a logical 
point of view constantly tend to become identified in form also ; 
hence a suffix which seems to be everywhere the same is per- 
haps so only because at some past time it has been detached 
from some words and then introduced into all the rest.^ 
Further, if the language contains the suffix as a separate word, 
it is possible that the separate word has been formed from 
the suffix, instead of the suffix being a corruption of the 
separate word."^ This case is rare, but not unexampled.* 

Let us consider this unceasing action of analogy in a depart- 
ment which is familiar to us. We have regularly in old French 
nom. U chevals, ace. le cheval. This alternation is regular in all 
words of the Latin 2nd declension ; but it is naturally absent 
in forms like nom. li p^re = ille pdter, ace. le p^re = ilium 
pdtrem. Thus the old form of the language knows only the 
nom. sing, li p^re ; but little by little the 8 of the neighbour- 
ing declension, being wrongly regarded as the necessary sign 
of the nom. sing., makes its way into this word also, and so in 
the thirteenth century we find only the contaminated form li 
p^reSj li l^rres, li emperdres. 

So too in the verbs. In the third conjugation of Latin, forms 
of the 2nd person plural like trdhitis, cArritis would require in 
French the corresponding forms vous Hraites, vous ^queiirteSf 
etc. But of these the only traces are the two isolated forms 

* Cf . supra 83. 

* Looking at the imperative forma leg-i-to leg-u-nto (Gk. <p€p-i-T(aj <p€p-6- 
KTwv), who would not think that -to -nto are affixes of the 3rd person, con- 
taining, like -ti -nti of the indicative, an obscured demonstrative stem? 
Yet they are nothing of the kind ; legitd is probably a nominal form, and 
legunto is modelled on legitd and on the relation between legit and legunt, 

^ This is what is maintained by those philologists according to whom the 
person-endings, having been detached and separated from the conjugated 
stem, became the personal pronouns (the " theory of adaptation,*' cf. Sayce, 
Comparative Philology, 2nd ed., Preface and pp. 132 ff.). 

* In French " a collection of ana " (memorable sayings) ; ana is simply 
the termination of the words Voltairiana, BolcRana^ Iluetiana, by which 
such collections are designated. Cf. A. Darmesteter, Mots nouveaux, p. 229, 
and more recently Bull, Sac, Ling. vi. p. cxxxv. 
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vousfaiteSj vous dites, and even these have disappeared from 
the popular language. Everywhere else {votts tray^z, vous 
cour^z) a termination -ez has crept in, which is regular only in 
the 1st conjugation, vous am4z=amdtis^ but has imperceptibly 
invaded the other three.* 

That similar phenomena have taken place ever since the Indo- 
European period, is a fact which it is as impossible to doubt 
as it is difficult to prove. That they abound in Greek and 
Latin declension and conjugation will become clear from the 
following pages. 

^ [English inflexions also are largely analogical in their origin. Thus the 
plural in •«, which has but a limited rauge in Anglo-Saxon, has been so ex- 
tended by analogy as to be now almost universal ; it is regular, for example, 
in stones (A.-S. stdn-as) and days (A.-S. dag as), but analogical in eyes (A -S. 
eag-an, cf. Scotch een) and nights (A.-S. 7iiht), So too in the preterite of 
verbs the older form shew has been superseded by the analogical form 
shewed, step by slep-t, etc., and the process is still going on; for example, 
clomb (Newman, Gerontius, "He clonib the giants of the wood*') is now 
almost superseded by cUmb-td,'] 
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I.-DECLENSI0N.1 

(184) Declension is the modification of nominal stems by 
means of terminations, corresponding to the three grammatical 
categories of gender, number, and case, which are charac- 
teristic of these stems. 

The Indo-European language had three genders, mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, which have been faithfully pre- 
served by Latin and Greek. 

It likewise had three numbers, singular, plural, and 
dual. But in it the dual had no doubt already been reduced 
to three case-forms, as in Sanskrit, or four at the most. In 
most of the derived languages it has been lost, only the faintest 
traces of it remaining. This is the case in Latin. Even in 
Greek, where it seems to have held its ground, its use is 
unknown to whole dialects, notably Lesbian, and in the classical 
language its use is almost optional, alternating with that of the 
plural.2 

Of case-relations, so far as can be conjectured from the 
derived languages, Indo-European, at the period of separation, 
must have distinguished at least eight, namely: nominative, 
denoting the agent ; vocative, a mere interjection ; ^ accusa- 
tive, which might be called with more precision illative, 
denoting a tendency towards the object ; ablative (tendency 
to move away from the object); instrumental or comita- 
tive (accompaniment) ; dative (assigning to) ; locative (situa- 

1 [Cf. Mr. W. M. Lindsay, " The Early Italian Declension," Classical 
Review, 1888, pp. 129 ff. 202 fif. 273 fif.] 

3 In Homer the agreement of the dual with the plaral is not uncommon, 
e.g, T(X) 5* adrd) /wlprvpot iarvv (H. i. 338), /Ai^iceri iraidc ^w ToKefd^ere fil^ 
fidx^ffBop (H. vii. 279). 

3 The vocative is not, properly speaking, a case, since it has no logical 
relation to any other term of the proposition. 

186 
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tion in); lastly, genitive, which it would be more exact to 
call possessive, in virtue of its essential and primitive 
ftinctionJ Corresponding to each of these relations there were 
generally several terminations, which have nearly all survived 
in Greek and Latin, although Greek has nominally only five 
cases, and Latin six. 

These terminations may be added to the stem without modi- 
fying it. This is usually the case, at least in Greek and Latin,^ 
in the declension called parisyllabic, which hence may be 
treated separately and before the other declensions, not only 
because it is the most simple, but also because it has in many 
points contaminated by analogy the declension called impari- 
syllabic,'^ while the latter has had very little influence on it. 
In the imparisyllabic declension, which has sometimes kept, 
sometimes very capriciously modified the original vowel- 
gradation of its stems, we shall have to study successively the 
terminations and the changes in the stem caused by the 
addition of these terminations. Lastly, the pronominal de- 
clension, which stands quite by itself, differs even more from 
that of the nouns properly so called than the two nominal 
declensions differ from one another, and will require a separate 
chapter. Such then is the division of our subject. 

^ Or better still " adnominal," since, property speaking, it can only be 
governed by a noun of which it completes the sense. 

^ In primitive Indo-Enropean all the declensions must have been more or 
less sabject to vowel-gradation. 

• This terminology is unfortunately not very precise ; for there are no 
more syllables in yivovs or nubU than in yevos or nubeSf and on the other 
hand there are more in deoio and deorum than in OeSs and deus. It has 
however been thought best to adhere to it, since it is both customary and 
convenient. The important point is not to take it too literally. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PABISYLLABIG DECO^ENSION. 

(185) Under this heading will be included the 1st and 2nd 
declension in Greek, the 1st, 2nd, and 5th declension in Latin, 
except that for this purely empirical classification will be sub- 
stituted the more systematic distinction between stems ending 
in o/e, dy and I. 

Section I. 

STEMS IN 0-. 

(186) The vast majority of stems ending in 0- are masculine 
or neuter. But feminines are not uncommon, both among 
nouns, vrjao-s, dfiir€ko-^, pOpulU'S, cUvo-Sf and especially, but only 
in Greek, among those adjectives to which custom denies a 
feminine in i;, ewawfiosy cpyourtftos. Moreover, the gender has 
no influence on the declension, except in the case of two forms 
confined to the neuter. 

§ 1. — Masculines and Feminines: 

(187) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative: the sign is -s in Greek 
and Latin, wrTro-s, equd-s, and offers no difficulty. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem with the vowel e, tTnrc, eque, 
the only clear trace of an old vowel-gradation preserved by 
this declension. The regular identity of the nominative and 
vocative in the plural of all nouns and even in the singular of 
other declensions, led to the very frequent use of the nominative 
for the vocative in this declension also, Gk. a» <^tXos, Lat. da 
meus ocdlus^ and in certain nouns, ^co-s, devrS^ the vocative is 
entirely wanting even in the classical language. 

1 H. iv. 189 ; Od. iii. 376.— Plaut. Aiin. 657 (UssiDg). 
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3. Accusative: -w, whence Gk. -v, Lat. -m, presenting no 
difficulty : t7nro-v, eqiid-rrij in old Latin written without rrif 

OINO. 

4. Ablative (1). — The termination of this ablative was a d 
preceded by a vowel the nature of which cannot easily be 
determined, probably *'Sd. But the vowel matters little here, 
since from the pro-ethnic period it was contracted with the 
final vowel of the stem. The latter vowel being an d, the con- 
traction necessarily produced *t7nr(i)8, equOd. In Latin this 
ablative has remained, regularly losing its final d, which is no 
longer found except in old inscriptions.^ Li Greek it has dis- 
appeared from declension, but it reappears in the shape of an 
adverb in ovtw, avw, /carw, dvon-e/oo), etc., and especially, with a 
final s of somewhat obscure origin,^ in the numerous adverbs 
derived from adjectives in 0-9, ovrays (doublet of ovtw)^ o'o</)a)s, 
#caXa)9, Kov<l>(os, etc. It is adverbial also in Latin in certOy 
citd,^ 

It is also possible that this termination *'Sd might be pre- 
ceded by the thematic vowel ^- ; in this case, the contraction 
of the group would have given long 5, which is found only in 
Latin, but immensely extended, since it there corresponds in 
the formation of adverbs to the final ws of Greek: ceii£ = 
*certed, facilum£dy^ probS, doct&j bene, malS, etc. 

5. Ablative (2). — The Sanskrit ablative dgvdt, which corres- 
ponds to eqtidd, may always be replaced by an ablative dgva- 
tas, the termination of which reappears in a purer form in 
Greek and Latin -tos. But Latin alone adds it to some stems, 
in 0-, funditus = *funde-tos (from the bottom, from top to- 
bottom), peni'tus (from the bottom, thoroughly, cf. penu-Sy 
nomin., the meaning of which must have been modified). Lx 
Greek it is no longer found except in a few adverbs, €v-tos= 
in-tuSj c/c-Tos, which were so little understood to be ablatives. 

1 Supra 65. 

' Gf . however tupra 66 note. 

* Supra 11 0. 

^ ^enatusconsuUum de Bacchanalibus. — The Oscan ampmfid—tmprohS^ 
the termination of which recalls that of the ablatives of the 3rd declension, 
i^rld, airid'*aere, has led some to suppose an intrusion of the forms of the 
drd declension into the domain of the Ist. But the conjecture stated in the? 
text seems more probable. 
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that a new ablative termination was attached to them, whence 
the form Hv-Toa-'Otv (also I/c-to-^cv, Od. ix. 239). 

6. Ablative (3). — The last mentioned ablative termination 
(Sk -dhas) appears in Latin and Greek under the double form 
-de and -Oev, of which the form '$a = *Oi^ seems to be a reduced 
doublet (cf. the adverbs evOa and Iv-^cv, Lat. in-de^^ev-Oe). 
Latin has not kept this affix in its declension and has only the 
two adverbial forms inde and unde. In Greek, on the contrary, 
iand especially in the language of Homer, the ablatives in -Oey are 
remarkably numerous and frequent: common nouns, dypo-Oev, 
OLKO-Oev, Oto-Oev, ovpavo-Otv ; proper nouns, 'IXio-^cv, "KopivOo-dev ; 
pronouns, tto-^cv, o-^€v, oAAo-^cv, auro-^cv. The last mentioned 
formations have survived in classical Greek. 

7. Instrumental (1). — The termination of this case was cer- 
tainly an -a, whether long or short does not matter here, for the 
-contraction of this vowel with the final vowel of the stem must 
Jiave given rise to an Lido-European -d, which reappears in the 
Doric forms ttS (=*g'6-a or ^qo-a^ which way?), aura (this way), 
AWa (elsewhere), etc., Ion. /c^, Att. tttj, aXX-q, ttc^^ (on foot,instrum. 
of ^€^6-9, pedestrian), 8ix^ (doubly), Travrax^ (everywhere), ^<rv)(rj 
{quietly), etc. It is true that these forms, which are exceedingly 
common, are ordinarily written tt^, dXXy, etc., and regarded as 
datives ; ^ but, in the first place, the t adscript is not constant, 
and in the second place, it was only natural that the Greeks, 
having become incapable of recognising in these forms an 
instrumental masculine, should have taken them for the dative 
feminine, on account of a merely external resemblance.^ The 
fact is that the i adscript here is a mere graphic embellishment, 
and the instrumental use harmonizes perfectly with the meaning 
■of all these adverbs of manner and the phrases answering to the 

^ Indeed Herodian strictly enjoins this spelling. 

3 An attempt has been made to justify the view that t^ is a feminine, by 
understanding dS(fi; but what must be understood with refj or Sixyf 
Moreover TdPT-rj, Dor. xai^r-J, though of analogical formation (infra 204, 9), 
seems to show that the Greeks, at the time when they created this word, 
were still conscious of the masculine character of the termination ; for other- 
wise they would have created *ira<ra *va(ni. — I ought however to point out 
that the view stated in the text is rejected by most grammarians, the most 
Authoritative of whom (cf. G. Meyer, § 388) unanimously hold that the type 
^a is an instrumental feminine. 
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question qud. Hence it also seems preferable to see instru- 
mentals masculine and neuter in the four Latin pronominal 
forms qud = ttS, Tide, ittOc, istdc rather than to have recourse to 
a problematic ellipse of vid, to justify the feminine. 

8. Instrumental (2). — It is not certain that this case, the 
sign of which in Greek is -<^i- </)iv,^ and which is not found in 
Latin, existed in the singular in Indo-European ; at any rate 
in Sanskrit it appears only in the plural, under the form -hhis,^ 
However that may be, this form, which classical Greek has 
entirely lost, is still fairly common in Homer : ^ 3€fto-</)tv (on 
the right), aptarcpO'Kfx.v (on the left), xoXko-^lv (with bronze), 
oTpaTo-</)iv, IXtoH^iv, Ik Trouro-oXo^t (from a peg, Od. viii. 67), 
etc. 

9. Dative, — The primitive termination was *-«2/, or perhaps 
*'ey, but it makes no difference here which it was, since the 
initial vowel can have had no other effect than that of lengthen- 
ing by contraction the final o- of the stem, wnro), equO= 
*dkwd-ay or *4kw6-ey^ This declension, together with that 
of the a- stems, is the only one in which Greek has preserved 
a true dative. 

10. Locative, — On the other hand it has almost entirely lost 
the locative, the sign of which was a simple -? ; the only traces 
of it are to be found in the forms ttoi (whither ?) = ♦^d-e, ol 
(whither, relative),^ ot/cot (at home), Mo\, tviSc (here), aXKvt 
(elsewhere). It will be seen that the final vowel of the stem 
has the form o, but the form e would perhaps be more regular ; 
at any rate it is certain that the form oIk€i exists and that Doric 
has adverbs like tcTSc rovrct avrci^ to which may be added the 
Panhellenic cKct. The Latin locative, huml (on the ground), 
domi (at home), leaves the question undecided, since I may re- 
present either ei or o^; the archaic form however is humoi= 
*humd-i. This very important form has only retained its loca- 

^ On the V i<p€\Kv<rTiK6vy cf. supra 79, 1. 

' This form is not entirely unknown in Greek, cf. the doublets dfi<f>l and 
dfjL<t>ts (around) and the advb. \ucpi<f>ls (sideways). 

3 Where it is not restricted to the instrumental function, but may also be 
used indifferently as an ablative or locative. 

* Cf. supra 24 A and 26, 2. — Hence we must beware of identifying in 
Latin the dative equd^*equdi with the abl. equd—*equdd, 

* It must be observed that these locatives have taken an illative sense. 
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tive function in the above examples and in proper names of 
towns and places, Lugdunl (at Lyons) ; in all other cases, and 
even in these nouns themselves, it hao taken the meaning of a 
genitive, and everywhere r. place.; the primitive genitive, of 
which Latin shows no trace : equl^ servl, dominlf etc. 

11.. Genitive, — The pro-ethnic termination was -syo, cf. Sk. 
dgva-sya^ and the oldest Greek form Imroio goes back quite 
regularly to *linto-<Tyo} From the latter to the classical type 
hnrov the stage of transition can only have been *?7nroo through 
loss of intervocalic i, and this consideration alone would be 
enough to pro\e the existence of thij ^linroo, though it is no- 
where read. But there are more direct proofs of its existence. 
For (1) several verses oi Homer where the form in ov is read 
will not scan, and the scansion becomes correct if we restore 
the form in oo ; thus the amphimacers 'IXtov, klokov evidently 
cannot occur in a dactylic verse.^ (2) The genitive oov of the 
relative pronoun 0-9, which is read in Homer, is evidently a 
barbarism invented at a later period to restore the metre which 
the reading ov had violated ; it iu only necessary to substitute 
00 for it.*^ (3) This restoration is again forced upon us almost 
as strongly, wherever the final ov is supposed to be shortened 
before * following vowel, e.g. 'IXtov atTrav^? (II. ix. 686), ovpavov 
d<rT€po€VTos (II. vi. 108), etc., where we should read 'IXio', ovpav6\ 
etc., with elision of the second o. (4) The same restoration is 
possible, though not necessary, wherever the ov of the genitive 
forms the second part of a foot, e.g. at the end of a verse 
McvcXaou KvSaXifioiOy where it is certainly an improvement to 
read McvcXaoo. (5) Hence the reading ov (or w in the original 
Homi ric -^olic) is only entirely justified when the termination 
of the genitive begins a foot, a case which is comparatively 
rare.* (6) We shall see later on that the genitive of the 1st 

^ Supra 39 G. — This termination is not met with outside the o-declension 
and seems to have been borrowed from the pronominal declension, infra 
217, 9. 

2 Hence we shall read 'IXloo irpoirdpoiOe (II. xv. 66, xxii. 6), Ai6\oo KXvTdi 
dibfiara (Od. x. 60), and so also II. vi. 61, xv. 554, ii. 518, xxii. 313, etc. 

3 Ii. ii. 325, Od. i. 70 ; the last o of coarse being long by position. 

* The presence in Homer of three forms of the genitive which evidently 
cannot have been coexistent is one of the many facts which show the 
artificial character of the Homeric language. 
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decl. masc. woXirdo is undoubtedly borrowed from the 2nd ; but^ 
if it had been imitated from LTnroio, its form would be *7roXtTato ; 
hence it must have been formed in a dialect in which the pro- 
nunciation at the time was *wnroo. (7) There is nothing incon- 
ceivable in the loss of the form *?7nroo, if the Homeric poems 
have been translated into a language which no longer possessed 
this genitive (the language of the Ionian rhapsodists) ; it is 
rather the preservation of the type in oto which might surprise 
us, did not the metre absolutely require it, together with many 
other archaisms. 

The forms Oedio, tinroLOy survived, through imitation of Homer, 
in the language of poets of all periods. Prose retained only the 
contracted forms of ^deoo, *?7nroo, namely, Lesb. Boeot. Dor. $€0), 
rTTTro), lon.-Att. Oeov, linrov. 

By a process the reverse of that in Latin, which has super- 
seded this genitive by the locative, Greek employs the genitive 
of certain pronouns in a locative sense : irov (where ?), ov 
(where), avroG (here), etc.^ 

(i88) n. Dual, — 1. Direct Case (nom.-voc.-acc.) : the final 
vowel (probably -e, if we may judge from 7ro8-e, etc., of the 3rd 
declension) having been contracted, in the Indo-European 
period, with the thematic vowel o-, the result was an 5, which 
forms the Greek termination, hnrw = *dktv6=*^kivd-S, Latin 
has lost this form, except in the two words duO ^ and ambO / and 
even here it only serves for the nominative masculine and neuter 
and the accusative neuter ; the accusative masculine has the 
plural form, duOs^ anibOs, Besides Svcd Greek also has 8uo, a 
much commoner form, the shortening of which is still unex- 
plained. 

2. Oblique Case (1) (exclusively Greek). — Neither Latin nor 
any other Indo-European language shows anything analogous 

1 For the sake of completeness may be mentioned also : (1) the locative 
in '01 {ir60ii *l\lo0i), produced by the combination of the i of the locative with 
the ablative termination -0€v ; (2) the illative oCKbvbe^ obtained by the addi- 
tion to the ordinary accusative of a demonstrative and enclitic particle 
which intensifies its meaning ; (3) the more obscure illative oficaSe (imitation 
of AXaSe ? cf . also ^(^adc) ; (4) the rare illative in -<re, which is quite ob- 
scure, iroae, SXXoae. 

2 But commonly du6y supra 77. 

O 
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to the case-ending used in Grreek for the genitive, locative, 
instrumental, dative, and ablative dual. This termination is 
-uv (the first t is a y) in the language of Homer, hrvo-uv off^OaX- 
fiouv, afterwards contracted with the stem and so producing 
the forms lthtolv (dissyllable), 6<l>0aXfioLVj etc. Did this termina- 
tion belong to the Indo-European period ? or is it entirely the 
creation of Greek ? It seems very hard to give any reply to 
this question, except that we do not see whence Greek could 
have derived it. The most probable view is that there is a 
very close relation between the oblique case of the dual and the 
locative plural; for linrouv is the same as LTnroKnv with the 
regular loss of the intervocalic o-.^ 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin). — The forms duO-bus, ambd-bus 
are not plurals, since there is no case in -bus in the Latin 2nd 
declension. Now Sanskrit has in the dual an instrum.-dat.-abl. 
termination -bhydm, dvdbhydm = dudbus ; hence it is probable 
that the Latin -bus here is a relic of an old dual termination, 
corrupted through the analogy of the termination of the dative- 
ablative plural of other declensions.^ 

(189) in. Plural,—!, Nominative-Vocative: Lmrot, equl^=^ 
*equoi (the old form poploe -^popull and others are cited by 
Festus). It will be seen that Greek and Latin agree in adding 
a -y to the stem ; but in this respect they diverge from the 
Indo-European type, which in this declension as in all the 
others had the termination -^s, e.g. *dkwOs = *dkwd-SSj Sk. 
dgvds^ Hence we should expect *t7nrft)s *equds ; but, on the 
other hand, the termination oy was regular in the pronominal 
declension, e,g, Sk. tS = Hoy (they) ; hence it is easily conceiv- 
able that phrases like rot *r7r7r€D9, istl* equOs would become toI 
oTTTot, istl equl. This is not the only case in which the o-stems 
have borrowed from the pronouns, and in this particular case 

^ Cf. infra 189, 6. — In the solitary form ^veiv the thematic vowel seems to 
be «-; but bvoiv likewise exists. 

3 The other cases of dud and amhd are borrowed from the plural system, 
as is likewise the case in Greek with Bv-trU the locative of 5t/o. 

8 Written also ei (equei) and c-g (PLOIRVME, Ep. Scip.) 

* It is noticeable that all the Italic languages, with the exception of Latin, 
kept this primitive form: Osc. NVVLANVS = A^o^wo» (inhnbitants of Nola), 
Umbr. IKVVINVS-I^uvtnJfi, in Latin Ndldnl, Iguvlnl. 
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the borrowing was aided by the analogy of the termination -ay 
of the 1st declension, tqX K€<^aA,at, which was comparatively 
regular.^ Latin also had a nom. pi. in -^s, -fs, -eis, magistr-SB, 
etc., attested by a good many inscriptions of the 6th century 
of Rome ; this was evidently borrowed from the 3rd declension 
(cf . patres from pater ^ and magi8ter\ and did not pass into the 
classical language. 

2. Accusative, — The termination of the ace. pi. is always 
*-ws,^ hence *?7nro-vs, ^equd-ns. We still find roi/?, cXcv^cpov?, 
etc., in Cretan and Argive inscriptions. Everywhere else the 
phonetic changes already explained^ took place : Lesb. ?7nrots, 
Dor. Boeot. tTnrws, lon.-Att. iTnrovs, Lat. eqtiOs, The type with a 
short vowel, ro^ dw^ etc., which is common in inscriptions and 
in the Doric of Theocritus, comes from syntactical positions in 
which the v was dropped without any compensatory lengthen- 
ing, e.g. T09 ^€os (TcySo/xat, but crifiofiaL to9 0€ovsj and has thence 
been extended by analogy to other positions. 

3. Instrumental ^ — The case in -<^t -<^ti/ is in Homer instru- 
mental plural as well as singular: 0€6-<I>lv (with the gods), 
ooreo-ffyLv (by the bones), etc. 

4. Dative- Ablative,^ — The original form of this case is re- 
vealed to us by that which in Sanskrit serves as instrumental, 
agvdiSj hence *t'7nrn)Ls *equOis, in other words, it is the form of 
the dative singular with the addition of the s of the plural ; 
then, by a regular process of shortening,^ nnrots, equls — *equois. 
The type equeis, which is very common, is only another spelling 
of the same form. 

5. Locative. — The pro-ethnic termination of this case was 
*-su in all declensions. In this particular declension it was 
added to the stem, not directly, but by means of a semi-vocalic 
epenthesis, viz. y, the precise origin of which is unknown ; hence, 
instead of *dkwo-su^ the Indo-European form would be *dkwoy- 

» Of. infra 196, 1. 

» Or perhaps at a very remote period •-»«, formed by the addition of the 
8 of the plural to the form of the ace. sing. 
8 Supra 47 0. 

* The ablative plural is everywhere like the dative, infra 4. 
ft And instrumental in classical Greek as well as in Latin. 
« By what is called OsthofE's law, supra 76 and 77. 
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8Uj which is reflected in Sk. dgve-ht, etc. If then the locative 
were *r7nrot-(n;, whence *r7r7roiv, it would be easily explainable ; 
but we no'Vhere find the slightest trace of such a termination,^ 
and again the Greek form XinrouTi nnrowrtv has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in any cognate language. There is however 
something corresponding to it in Greek itself in the oblique 
case of the dual iinrouv ; hence there seems some probability 
that Indo-European had a loc. pi. *dkwoysu and a loc. dual 
*6kiooy8i{m\ that these two forms were preserved in Greek as 
regards their function, but confused in respect of their form, 
and that lastly the intervocalic o-, regularly dropped in hnrouvy 
reappeared in tTTTrowrtv through the analogy of the very numerous 
forms of the 3rd declension (Troo-o-tV, rctxco-o-tv, etc.), in which it 
was not intervocalic and therefore necessarily remained. But 
this is evidently merely a rudimentary attempt at explanation. 
One point in it however must almost certainly be maintained ^ 
namely, that the final v of this form is not paragogic, but 
forms an integral part of the termination ; ^ tinroLo-Lv must be 
original, whereas linroia-i has been curtailed on the analogy of 
other forms in which the v was really paragogic, e.g. perhaps 
*l7nro<t>t. and *i'7nro<f>iv. 

This locative has scarcely survived except in the language 
of poetry and in the prose of Herodotus, and moreover has 
been entirely confused with the dative ; not only is the one 
case used for the other, but they are made to agree together, 
just as if they were one and the same case. We know how 
common are such phrases as iroWoia-w dv^/oowrots and iroXXdis 
avOpiimoKTi. In classical prose, as in Latin, the lost locative 
plural is replaced by the dative-ablative. 

6. Genitive (1). — The original termination of the gen. pL, 
which must have been *-57w, was kept only in this declension, 
where, by contraction with the thematic o-, it produced o, e.g. 
*dktvom = *dkw6-6m^ Gk. tTrTrwv, Lat. deum ^ = *deOm. In Greek 
this genitive is the onlj" one in use. In Latin it is archaic ^ 

^ Except perhaps in the adverb fiera^6, which would thus be locative plural 
of a stem 'ficraK- of the 3rd declensiou. 

^ This is proved by the fact that this v never appears except in the plural : 
iroaal and Trwralv, but iroil and not •iroSti'. 

3 The exact correspondence between the endings of BeCcv and devm^ ami 
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but, while it was generally superseded by the genitive in 
"(yrum, it yet held its own permanently: (1) in the language 
of poets ; (2) in formulae, especially legal and liturgical formulae, 
going back to remote antiquity, e.g. Deum COnsentum ; ^ (3) in 
oflB-cial language and terms relating to money, decevi mllia sBs- 
tertium, not sSstertidrum, and so also nummum not nummO- 
rum^ praefectus fdbrum (title of a public official), etc. 

7. Genitive (2) (Latin). — The gen. pi. of pronouns ended 
regularly in -5rww=I.-E. ♦o-s5m, e.g. istOrum^ and we have 
seen that the pronominal declension had a great influence on 
the one which we are now dealing with. Again, the gen. pi. 
of the 1st declension in -drum likewise goes back to Indo.- 
European. Lastly, from the time when final syllables in m 
tended to become short, the Latin gen. pi. was no longer dis- 
tinguished from the ace. sing. All these causes combined to 
bring about the creation aud extension of an analogical genitive 
in 'Ortmij equdrum^ serv&runif which almost entirely superseded 
the former one. 



§ 2. Neuters. 

(190) The declension of neuters differs only in two points 
from that of the masculines and feminines. 

1. Nominative 'Vocative 'Accusative singular. — The nomi- 
native neuter is always like the accusative, which has the 
ordinary termination -tw : l^vyo-v jugu-m. The vocative neuter 
has everywhere been assimilated to the nominative. 

2. Nominative'Vocative-Accusative plural. — The ending of 
this case is d in Vedic Sanskrit, yugd^ but d in Greek and 
Latin, fuya juga. How is this difference to be explained ? 
Let us suppose that the termination was originally d ; then we 
ought to have, in Greek and Latin, not only *fuya *jugd = 
*yugd-d contracted, but also, in the 3rd declension for example, 
*rptd *t7*id. This supposition lacks probability, for we do not 

also the known laws of Latin sounds, entirely forbid the hypothesis that 
deum is a syncopated form of deoi-um. 

* Gen. of Dl cou-sent-es •* the gods who are or sit together " (the twelve 
great gods). 
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see how all these long terminations could have been shortened 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the termination was 
d ; we can then explain very easily the long vowel of the Sk. 
yugd=*yugi'd contracted, and the short vowel of the Gk. 
rpt-a, and we can also easily see how in a combination like 
rpia *fvyd, the short ending of the first word might influence 
the long ending of the second and shorten it. It is to be 
observed that the reverse process likewise took place, at any 
rate sporadically, if we may judge from the form T/otaKovra, 
Ion. rptiy/covra, which it is generally agreed to explain through 
the combination *Tpia kovto. (three tens).i 

But this explanation will not hold good for Latin ; for, sup- 
posing we admit the existence in old Latin of a combination 
*bona opesdj then, if *bond had become bond through the 
analogy of ^opesd, the final short d would have been changed 
to ^ {supra 36 A a), and so the phrase would have become in 
classical Latin *bonS oper^. For the a to have been kept, it 
must have been long ; in other words, in the combination *bond 
opesdj just as in rpiaKovra^ ^opesd must have become *opesci 
through the analogy of *bond. Moreover we have indubitable 
traces of this long quantity in the imparisyllabic neuters {infra 
206, 2). Later the final vowel was shortened through an un- 
known cause, possibly through the analogy of the shortening of 
the same termination in the nominative singular of feminine 
nouns {infra 193). 

§ 3. Accidental Modifications, 

(igi) Among the modifications, all very slight and strictly 
phonetic, which certain types of this class have undergone^ 
may be mentioned in Greek : (1) the contr'acted type, ttAoos 
7rXov9, ooTcov ooTovVj xpyaeo^ ^(pva-ov^j where however the ordinary 
laws of contraction are interfered with by the action of 
analogy ; ^ (2) the type with metathesis of quantity,^ called the 
Attic declension, X€ws=Xi7os, Xay(os=\ayft)os, etc., namely: Sing* 

^ [The plural ijugd is held to have been oiiginally the nom. sing, of a 
feminine collective noun by J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der Indoger- 
manischen Nevtra (Weimar, 1889), reviewed by the author in Revtie Critique, 
1889, xxviii. 113.] 

» Cf. gvpra 72 » Supra 76 C 
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nom. X€a)-5=Ion. Xi;o-9=\do-s, ace. Xcai-yssXiya-v, dat. X€w=Xiy<f, 
gen. Xcw = *X€(a'0 = *\r}6^ ' PI. nom. Xcw = Xiyo-t, dvcSyeo) = *ava)y€<o-a 
= *dvft)yT7o-a, acc. Xcws = *X€a)-vs = *XT7a-vs, dat. Xccps^Xi/ots, gen. 
X€d)v=Xi7cov,i etc. ''Ews (dawn) which is equivalent to the im- 
parisyllabic 170)9 (gen. rjoos), has passed by analogy into this 
mode of inflexion.* 

In Latin must be mentioned : (1) the type showing apocope 
in the nom. sing. ; ager, puer, dexter, etc. ; ^ (2) the contracted 
type in to-s, fUiu-s, Vdieriu-s, voc. fill, Valerl, gen. sing. 
Valerl,^ If the Latin grammarians are to be believed, the 
last two forms differed in accentuation, gen. VcUdrl, voc. 
Vdlerl.^ 

Section II. 
Stems in a-. 

(192) This class includes a large majority of the feminines, 
a few masculines (chiefly in Greek), but no neuters. It corre- 
sponds to the 1st declension in Latin and to the nouns in d 
{rj and a pure in Attic) of the 1st declension in Greek. 

In this system of inflexion, the stem is even less variable 
than in the preceding one. We can find at the most only a 
few traces of alternation between d and a before the termina- 
tions.^ The Indo-European type however is difficult to restore, 
since the Sanskrit declension here shows peculiarities which 
do not occur in Greek and Latin. 

§ 1. Feminines, 

(193) I. Singular. — 1. Nominative: with no termination, 
Dor. v€<^€Xd, lon.-Att. vc^cXi;, Dor. and Att. a-offiCdy '^fi4pd (afi4pd), 

Most of the grammarians teaoh that these noans keep in all cases the 
accent of the nominative ; this can only be the result of a somewhat carious 
action of analogy. 

* We also find the aoo. lifxaw for ijpuja (Herodotus). 

8 Supra 79, 2 and 70. * Supra 73, 3. 

^ This accentuation would take us back to a very primitive period, when 
the vocative (as is still the case in Sauskrit) threw the accent as far back as 
possible, without any regard for the law of three syllables, e.g. *Vd.erie. 

^ There is also a very remarkable shifting of accent in the inflexion of 
t-a (one, root i, cf. ol-o-s) : nom. t-a (Hom. f*a), »oc. toPt g^ii* lots, dat. If, 
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X<apa, Ion. aotfilrj, Vf-V^Vy X'^PV*^ Lat. terrdj etc. As far as we 
can go back into the Indo-European period, these nominatives 
appear without any visible termination, which however need 
not surprise us, for this is not an isolated case ; many similar 
instances will be found in the imparisyllabic declension. But 
a more serious difficulty is the regular contrast between the 
long vowel in Greek and the short in Latin. The identity 
of the two vowels is indisputable ; for ante-classical Latin had 
the long vowel, as is proved by many scansions in Saturnian 
verses and even in Ennius;^ but how can this final vowel, 
originally long, have become first common, and then short? 
Various explanations have been offered, but all insufficient. 
(1) A purely phonetic shortening: but this hypothesis is in 
contradiction to all we know of Latin phonology. (2) Con- 
fusion with the vocative, which must have had the short 
vowel : but, if the prehistoric vocative had been *terrd, it 
would probably have become Lat. HerrS.^ (3) A phonetic 
shortening, originating in iambic words, fugd = <l}vyrj, bdnd* 
and thence extended to the termination of other words : this 
hypothesis is the least untenable, though it assigns a quite 
disproportionate influence to the law of iambic words. Per- 
haps it would be better to start from the ace. sing. *terPdm, 
which would be changed to terrdm in accordance with the law 
regulating final syllables in w, and from this the short vowel 
might very easily have crept into the nominative. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem without any termination, and 
hence like the nominative in Greek and Latin. Homeric 
Greek however shows traces of an old vocative in a, whether 
primitive or not we cannot say, vvfi^a, Kovpa.^ 

3. Accusative: -m, presenting no difficulty, Gk. v€<l>€\rj-v= 
v€<t>i\a'V, Yifi4parv='^fi€prj'Vy Lat. terrd'm = *terrd'm. 

4. Ablative (1). — It is probable that this case did not exist 

* Cf. mpra 87. 

* Qttoius forma virtatei parisumd /flit (Ep. Scip.). — Nam dlvlua MonSias 
fUid docuit (Saturnian verse of Liv. Andr ). — Et densls aquila pinnU obulxd 
voldbat {Enn.). —Fdmilia tdta (Plant. Trinum. 251). 

8 Supra 36 A a. * Supra 77 0. 

* II. iii. 130, Od. iv. 743 ; Callim. iii. 72. — Only Slavonic is in agreement 
with Greek on this point ; the Sanskrit vocative is dgve (mare). 
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in the original d-declension ; neither Sanskrit nor Greek 
shows any trace of it, and the Latin ablative, tevra=t€rrad, 
praedad (Col. Rostr.), ^ rmctU TroiOd exlhant capitibus opertls 
(Saturnian verse of Naevius), used also as a locative {in terra 
like in hortO = *hortOi or hortOd in 2nd declension), may have 
been formed by analogy from the ablative of the o-stems. 

5. Ablative (2) : no trace in this class of stems. 

Q. Ablative (3): recognisable in a few Ghreek forms like 

^kOrprri-Oev, vpiapd-Otv {Ct prOrd), etc. 

7. Instrumental (1). — We have seen that the adverbs in -d 
are instrumentals of the masculine-neuter gender. ^ But it is 
quite possible that they include some feminine instrumentals ; 
as the vowel resulting from contraction would necessarily be 
d in either case, we have no means of distinguishing them. 

8. Instrumental (2). — Homeric Greek : K€<^ctX^<^tv (with the 
head), ^-<^t (SCrj-ijiL (by his might), KpaT€pri-(fii piq-ifiL (with greater 
might) ; agreeing with the locative in a/*' r^oi <^atvo/A€io;-<^6, etc. ; 
from i<rxo^v ^<rxdpd (hearth), ia-xa'p6'<l>Lv (Od. y. 59, vii. 169) 
with analogical intrusion of the thematic vowel of the 2nd 
declension. 

9. Dative, — The dative termination -ay (or -ey) must have 
been contracted in Greek with the final d- of the stem, whence 
a termination dy^ v€<f>€Xy = v€<f}€\dLy )(<u>pa=\<u>pd(.. In Latin 
apparently this contraction did not take place,^ so that the 
form was Herrd-ai or Herrd-ei, which regularly became terrdl. 
This is the actual archaic form of the dative. Later we find 
the dissyllable terrae ; can dl have become contracted to ae ? 
Li the absence of any other evidence this point cannot be 
decided ; but it is more probable that terrae is the locative 
which will next be discussed, confused with the dative. 

10. Locative. — The termination of the locative being -?, the 
word x^f^^^ is generally explained as the locative of a lost 
stem *xafid- (earth). But x^P^^ would presuppose *xa/Aa-t and, 

^ This form is a pseudo-archaism ; at the time of the erection of the 
column only PRAIDAD could have been written. 

» Supra 187, 7. 

^ Perhaps because it was prevented in Indo-European by the presence of 
an intermediate sound -y- which is retained in the Sansk it declension, e.g. 
dgva-y-ai (to the mare). 
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besides the fact that the accent of xafMu violates the accentual 
laws of the 1st declension, that *xafia- does not exist,^ and 
that the thematic vowel a is rather remarkable, it must be 
observed that the corresponding Latin form is ROmae, which 
presupposes *Rom^ij for ^Eomd-i would have become *Edmt. 
Hence it is probable that x^-f^ must belong to another 
class of stems,2 and that in Greek the locative *xw/oa-t was 
entirely confused with the dative. In Latin the two forms 
remained distinct ; but, by reason of their partial likeness, the 
cases were equally confused; the locative being ROmae and 
the dative RdmCLl^ the Latins said indiflferently for either case 
Romai or ROmae ; moreover, as in the 2nd declension, the 
locative assumed the functions of the genitive. Then the loc- 
gen.-dat. terrdtj Romdlj gradually gave way before the loc- 
gen.-dat. terrae, ROmae; the former inflexion, which is still 
very common in Lucretius, has become by the Augustan age 
a mere poetic archaism. 

11. Genitive, — The usual termination of this case was *-^s 
or *'6s ; 3 it is probably *-^s, which, by contraction with the 
a of the stem, has given the termination ds: Gk. v€<f>i\ri^ = 
ve<f>€\a.s, x<t>pa5 and x^PVh^ I^^*- f^^ius Ldt&nds, dlvlna Monefds 
fllia, escds (of food), cited from Livius Andronicus. This 
genitive retained its place in Latin only in the phrase pater- 
familias / it was superseded by the locative, as in the 2nd 
declension. 

(194) II. Dual, — 1. Direct Case: I.-E. *^kway (Sk. dgvS^ 
two mares), seems to be represented with a fair degree of 
accuracy by the two Latin forms diuie and armJbae, In Greek 
the dual of the 1st declension is rare and late (it is not found 
in Homer 5), and is certainly a new formation; for, if x^po. 
(two land^) were primitive, we should have in Ionic *X'^PVy ^^^ 
Xwpct. Hence the long vowel of x<^pa is simply imitated from 

that of ITTTTO). 



* The form x»Mafe is certainly analogical, infra 196, 2. 
2 lufra 204, 11. » Infra 204. 14. 

* The mere contrast between the accentuation of jce^aXi^ and K€<f>a\i}t 
shows that the latter form is due to a contraction. 

* Except in the case of a few masculines : ^Arpelda (the two Atridse). 
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2. Oblique Case (1) (Greek); wanting in Homer, later the 
rare type x^P^^^y which is evidently modelled on lvwolv, 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin), duGrbus^ ambd-bus} 

(195) m. Plural, — 1. Nominative'Vocative, — The ordinary 
termination *-^s, by contraction with the thematic vowel ^, 
produced a termination -ds^ attested by Sk. dgvds (mares) as 
well as by Oscan and Umbrian. But Greek and Latin seem to 
have lost this case and to have replaced it by the nominative 
dual: v€(t>€Xai, x<»>pa* lik© Sk. dgv& ; Lat. eqv^a^.j terra^j like 
dv^e^ ambae, 

2. Accusative : *-ws. — Gk. *;((i)pa-vs (we read in Cretan rav? 
Ttftavs, etc.), whence Lesb. ;((opa(9, Dor.-Ion.-Att. xtapas, some- 
times simply the short vowel, ras Ovpds (Theocr.) ;2 Lat. terras 
= *terrd-ns. The demonstrative -Sc added to a few accusa- 
tives of this class formed an illative in -ajc, e.g, Ovpa^€ = *Ovpar 
vc-Sc (towards the doors, cf. Lat. /ords), 'AO^va^e, etc., and this 
termination -afc was afterwards extended, with the same 
function, to nouns whose very meaning excludes the possibility 
of their use in the plural, e.g. x^l^^^^ *^^ X^-f-^C^ (to the 
ground). 

3. Instrumental : Homer. Ovprj-<f>LVy icXto-tiy-^tv, etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative (1). — There is in Sanskrit no type corre- 
sponding to the dative-ablatives in -ats and -f s, x^P^-'-^i terrlSj 
and this type is wanting even in Homeric Greek. These facts 
lead one to think that Greek and Latin each developed it 
separately on the analogy of tmroLs *equois (terrls = terrais),^ 

5. Dative-Ablative (2). — There is nothing to justify the 
opinion that the Latin forms ded-bus, fllid-bus, llbertd-bus, 
manibus dextrd-bus (Liv. Andr.) are new formations. Sanskrit 
has an instr. pi. dgvd-bhis, a dat.-abl. pi. dgvd-bhyas and an 
instr.-dat.-abl. dual dgvdrbhydm^ all three of which approxi- 
mately correspond to the Latin form.* Still, if this form is 
of Indo-European origin, it was only kept in the case of a 

» Supra 188, 3 and infra 195, 6. 

* E.g. Syracus. 66, like t6s dcbi, supra 189, 2. 

* The dative in -ijtj, which is very common in Homer, (koIXjjs vrjviri, II. i. 
89) shows in its termination the influence of the locative in -i;t<rt {infra)^ 
with which it is used interchangeably. 

* Cf. infra 206, 6. 
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few words where it was needed, in order to distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine cl£ls, ftlils, etc., and was after- 
wards extended to similar instances.^ 

6. Locative. — In Latin the locative was superseded by the 
dat.-abl. In Greek it ought to be *xwpa-(n;; but we have 
already seen the regular substitution of -<riv for -(n;,^ whence 
the type Spax/x^-o-t, x<^/>a-<nv, which serves at once as a locative, 
dative, ablative and instrumental in Homer and Herodotus, and 
which has been preserved in classical Greek only in the type 
^AO-qvrjo-ij nAaraiao-tv, with a Strictly locative function. The 
analogy of the termination -oto-i of the 2nd declension caused 
the addition of an t subscript, /c€<^aA^o-tv, a spelling which is 
almost invariable in manuscripts, but not in inscriptions. 
Another termination -own (Old Attic), more directly modelled 
on -oKTi, seems to have only spread very slightly. 

7. Genitive, — This case has borrowed its termination *-8(yin 
from the pronominal declension : Sk. td-sdm = Hd-sOm, Gk. 
Tu>v = *Td-a)v ; whence Gk. x<»*p«'-<«>v=*xwpa-o"<*>i', Osc, egma-zum 
(rerum), Lat. terrO-rum = Herrd-sum, The well known form 
X<i>pd<Dv is -iEolic and Homeric ; it is contracted in Doric, x<t>pav ; 
in Ionic it of course becomes *x<*)pv<»**') whence xtapiiav ; it is 
contracted in Attic, x^P^^' The perispomenon is the rule, 
except in adjectives like <^iXo-s, where the gen. pi. fem. has 
yielded to the analogy of the masc.-neut., whence <l>t\(av instead 
of *<f}tXwvj^ probably because oxytones like koXo-s necessarily 
had the same accentuation in all three genders, koXiov. In 
Latin, the syncope agricolum, indigenum, which occurs only 
in poetry and in masculine compounds, is an artificial imitation 
of that which was wrongly supposed to occur in the gen. pi. of 
the 2nd declension deum=deorum,^ 

§ 2. Masculine. 

(196) In Latin the inflexion of the masculines presents no 
peculiarity: scrlba, agricola, parriclda, are declined like 

1 Low Latin equdbus, animdbus, etc. 
3 Supra 189, 5. 

8 This assimilation was not universal ; the ifotyij accented xrXfwv Spax/^Pt 
but pure Attic x*-^^^^^ dpax/J-i^v, * Supra ISi/, 7. 
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terra. In Greek they differ from the feminine only in three 
cases of the singular, in which, from the mere fact of their 
gender, these masculines tended to become distinguished from 
the feminines of the 1st declension, and to approach in their 
form the masculines of the 2nd. 

1. Nominative. — The regular type without any termination 
still exists in the -^olic of Homer : fx-qrUTd Zeus, vc^cAiyycpcTd 
Zcr?, etc.i In the same language we find nominatives with 
final a, which are merely vocatives fulfilling the function of 
nominatives : iTnroTa (horseman), ^irvra (herald), i7X^'"^ (singer).- 
Lastly, at all periods, we find the nominative with the termina- 
tion -s, the only one admissible in the classical language : 
iroXiTTj-s = TToXtrd-s, ra/ud-s, etc. Is this formation original ? 
It has been contended that it is so, on the strengtth of the 
two Latin forms paricldas and hosticapas (hostium captor) 
cited by Festus ; but it seems difficult to base a theory on 
two forms so doubtful and so isolated. It is probable that the 
Greek -5 in this case is due to the analogy of the other declen- 
sions,^ especially the 2nd, and that the two Latin nominatives, 
if they ever existed, have the same origin. 

2. Vocative, — The vocative has remained purer than that 
of the feminines, TroXtra, ra/xtd. In certain words, however, 
especially patronymics in -t^i;-, -aSiy-, it has taken the long 
vowel of the nominative, but without the -s, KponSiy, 'Ep/Actd^ 
T€tp€o-tT7 (Od. xi. 139). 

3. Genitive, — The genitive of the stem TroXlrd- would natu- 
rally be *7ro\tTd5; but,. when once the nominative had taken 
the -9, the genitive was no longer distinguished from it, and 
this fact favoured the creation of a new form. As the Greeks 
had *linroo by the side of tTTTro?, so by the side of nom. TroXtrds 
they formed the gen. TroXtrdo. This remarkably simple ex- 

^ Unless they are, aa in the following case, merely vocatives in \rhich the 
short final vowel has been lengthened by an accident of prosody. The use 
of the vocative is justified by the frequency of invocations such as evpvoirci 
Zeu (O Zeus with the thundering voice !) which came to be treated as set 
formulfiB and of which only the second term was any longer declined. 

s The expansion of the vocative has been so great in this class of stems 
that it may agree with an accusative {evpijoira Zrjv), with a genitive (iirroro. 
<fnjp6s Arat.), with a dative {Kvawoxcura UoaeiddioiHt Antimachus), etc. 

3 See also tupra 132 note. 
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planation has nothing against it except the single form 
TAoo-toFo, which is found on a Corcyi'sean inscription (the f is 
almost inexplicable).! Whatever may be the case in regard 
to this, the -^olic form ttoXltoo has regularly corresponding 
to it, in Doric ttoXlto, and in Ionic *vo\LTrjOj whence TroAircico. 
The genitives of the kolvt^ in -d, opvlOoOrjpd, poppa are Dorisms, 
of which the late Greek and modern Greek genitives in -17, 
'Epfirjj are imitations. In ancient Attic they appear to have 
been unknown. 

What then must be thought of the Attic and common Greek 
genitive itoXltov, rafiCov ? It has recently been attributed to 
the contraction of *7ro\iT€o==*vo\Lryfo. But it would be very 
strange, to say the least of it, that Attic, in which, as we 
know, metathesis of quantity was so prevalent,^ should have 
had *7roAiT€o where even Ionic has 7roXtr€<o, especially when it 
has ^ao-tXems as contrasted with Ionic (Saa-tXios* It is better 
then to abide by the old view that ttoXitov is simply due to the 
analogy of the ending -ov of the 2nd declension, which is itself 
<5ontracted from the -00 which produced TroXtrdo. Thus analogy 
again travelled along the same road which it had already taken 
four centuries earlier, so much logic, we might almost say 
necessity, is there in its apparent caprices.^ 

Lastly we must mention the influence which has been 
•exercised on these stems, especially in the Ionic of Herodotus, 
by forms like Swicpar?/? of the 3rd declension, on account of the 
identity of their termination s in the nominative ; we find the 
vocative npiJfao-Trc?, accus. Sco-Trorca, etc. On the other hand 
the ace. ^wKpdTTjVj rptTJfyrp/^ gen. ^(ixrOeyov^ etc., belong to the 
best period of Attic. 

Section III. 

STEMS IN i' (GK. -t/d, LAT. -iS-). 

(197) We have seen above how an Indo-European accusative 
of feminine stems, *woqi' (voice), *speki- (look), became in 

1 This may be simply a wrong spelling, or an arbitrary sign for y (TXaaiaio ? 
on the analogy of Ittoio), In any case, it is exaggerating the importance of 
this isolated form to base on it the hypothesis of a primitive genitive of the 
"2nd declension in -o-Po, 

2 Supra 76 B and C. » Supra 112 and 161. 
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Greek oo-o-av, in Latin apeciSm^ from which forms each language 
derived a different system of inflexion. The process in Greek 
is of the simplest character ; on oo-o-av was based a nominative 
oo-o-a, cf. x*^P^ X'^P^^i *^^ so also in the case of all nouns in a 
of the 1st declension, /Aovo-a (Lesb. /ioio-a, Lacon. fto>a) = */xovT2/a, 
3o^a = *8oKT2/a, pit,a = *fpLSya, a/i,iAAa = *a/AtA?/a, y\w<ra'a = *yAti);^ya, 
(T^alpa=*(T<j>apyaL^ etc. If yXwo-o-a had then been declined 
strictly on the analogy of x<*^P^> ^^® g®°- sing, ought to have 
been *yXa)o-o-as, and so on with the other cases ; but it is easily 
conceivable that the long vowel of *x^P^^ would lead to a 
similar lengthening in yXcoo-o-ds,^ lon.-Att. yXuxra-rjs, so that the 
two declensions no longer differ except in the nom. and ace. 
sing., which show the original short vowel. 

In Latin we have similarly : — Sing. ace. speciem ; abl. specie : 
speciSm=terrd : terrain; gen.-dat. apeciBl^ like terrCil , Plur. 
nom. speciSSj which perhaps recalls the lost nom. pi. * terras - ; 
ace. speciSs, cf. terras ; abl.-dat. speciebus, cf. dedbus ; gen. 
speciSrunij cf. terrdrum. There remains only the nom. sing. 
species, which cannot be compared either with terra or Herrd, 
and requires a different explanation. 

The fact is that the Latin 5th declension is far from being 
uniform and primitive. Various types of very dissimilar origin 
have found their way into it under the influence of analogy 
although its main basis consists of feminines like species, 
pauperies, avdritiSs, etc. Thus dies=*diews is equivalent 
to Z€vs = *Zr7vs, and properly belongs to the 3rd declension;* 
but, its ace. diem = * diem =Zriv being like that of speciem, etc., 
it follows their mode of inflexion.* Res was also of the 3rd 
declension, but its ace. rem=*rem, has made it follow in the 
same direction. Lastly, spes was a stem in -es-, as is abundantly 
proved by the verb sper-^re and the adverb prospere =^*pro 
sperS (according to one's hope), whence was afterwards derived 

* Thus y\(S(T<raL (dat. sing.) : ykdixraait fdat. pl.) = x(6/)eu: x'^P^^- 

* Unless it is merely an accusative with the function of a nominative, or 
a form due to the analogy of the 3rd declension. — Cf. supra 195, 1 

3 Cf. infra 213. Hence Di&pittfr =Z€i)$ irariip is simply the nominative of 
the compound of which Jupiter =Z€v Trdrep is tne vocative. 

4 It has even taken their gender ; though originally masculine, we know 
that in actual usage it belongs to both genders. 
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an adjective prosper ; hence the ace. was ^sp^r-em^ but the 
analogy of diem^ rem^ nubem produced spem, and then the 
rest of the declension followed in the same direction. It would 
have been equally possible to decline nH^Ss *nUhBl *nuhe^ and 
if this did not happen, there is no lack of attempts in this 
direction ; for famBs (gen. farms) has in the abl. famS instead 
of famB, tabes (consumption) has an old abl. tobl or rather 
tdbe^ and IdbSs (stain) an old abl. Idbl (Lucr.) which is doubt- 
less only another mode of writing *ldbS, 

Hence we see what has taken place ; when once diSs^ rSs, 
speSj etc., had passed into the 5th declension, the nominative 
of the speciem^ etc., whatever its original form, had to conform 
to their likeness. 
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CHAPTER n. 
IMPARISYLLABIC DECLENSION. 

(198) To avoid any confusion, it will be best in this declen- 
sion to carefully distinguish and study separately, first the 
terminations themselves, and next the various forms which 
the stem may take in consequence of the addition of these 
terminations. This distinction is possible, and even easy, in 
every case except the nominative singular of the masculines 
and feminines, in which the modification of the stem is often 
the only sign of the case. Hence this fundamental case must 
be considered first. 

Section I. 

NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

(199) We have seen that the nom. sing, is sometimes char- 
acterized by the termination -s, while sometimes it has no affix 
at all.i This variation is reproduced here on a very large 
scale, and nominatives may be distinguished as sigmatic, e,g, 
<j>\€\j/, Opi^, and non-sigmatic, namely, those in which the only 
apparent case-sign is a lengthening of the final syllable of the 
stem, e.g. <j>€piavy war^p. Formerly this lengthening was ex- 
plained as being simply the result of an older -s, which had 
been lost with compensatory lengthening. But this hypothesis 
cannot be maintained, since it violates phonetic laws ; for it is 
clear that, if well attested sigmatic nominatives like *8iSoKr-9, 
X€p-s (historically proved), have become 8i8ov5, x^'P* ®*c., then 
the supposed forms *<^€poin--5, *iraT€(y-s could only have become 
*<l>€povs, *waT€Lpj not <l>€piavj warqp. Moreover, none of the Indo- 
European languages show any -s in words of this type, cf. 
especially Sk. bhdrarij pitd, ljQ,t. pater ; and, if the correspond 

1 Supra 187, 1. and 193, 1. 

2C9 p 
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ing Latin word ferSn-s has an », we know that this very fact 
shows that it is not original.* Hence we are forced to con- 
clude that, if these nominatives ever were sigmatic, their final 
8 had already disappeared in the Indo-European period, and 
this is sufficient to justify the distinction we have made. On 
further examining this distinction, we find that a few nomina- 
tives (very rare) combine the sign -8 with the lengthening, 
and, lastly, that none of these signs occurs in the nominative 
of neuter nouns, to which a special place must be assigned. 

§ 1. Sigmatic Nominative, 

(200) We may classify as follows the stems in which the 
parent-speech admitted final a, which is reproduced with more 
or less fidelity in Greek and Latin. 

1. Vocalic 8tems : Gk. ttoXi-s, t8pt-s, oracrt-? ; ttoXvs, vckv-s 
vc/cv-s, SpV'Sy vlvs (Lacon.) ; ^ Lat. avi'8, dcri'8 (whence deer 3), 
gens = *genti-8y^ sudvi-s ; manU'8^ fructu-s^ sU-s, gru-s, etc. 

2. Diphthongal stems : Z€v^=*AyrjV'Sj Lat. diS-s,^ ^ov-s Dor. 
jSa>-5j Lat. bD-Sj vav-9, ittttcv-s = *iTnnjv'S ; with the exception 
however of derivatives in -oto- and -o^-,^ although Greek, the 
only language which retains them, has introduced the sigmatic 
nominative into some stems of the former class, e.g. ■7/90)9= 
*^pa)ih-5, cf. gen. rjpia-os = *^p<of'OS, 

3. Guttural or labial stems: Gk. apirai^^apTray^, 0(apa$, 
OpCi=*OpLX'^ ] <l>\€\l/=*<t>\€p-<s, €i;a>i/r, etc.; Lat. auddx ferOx^ 
fellx ; plSb-Sj Aethiop'S, 

4. Stems ending in a pure dental : the dental is assimilated 
to the s, and then the group ss is reduced to a single s, 7rar9= 
*7rato-9 = *7raf t&-9, mllSs = *m,lUss '^ = ^mlUt-s, Similarly XajjLwds, 

1 Svpra 47 C. 

2 From this stem vW- come the forms vl^os, etc., which are so common in 
Homer. The stem vl6- of the 2nd declension is likewise Homeric. 

3 Supra 70. 

* Supra 118 (syncope in imitation of d§n8 and similar cases). 

« Cf. supra 197. 

« Cf. supra 131 and ivfra 213, III. 

7 We must restore these forms, not *ir<£rj, *w«/c8, wherever the last vowels 
have to be scanned as long, e,g, II. zxii. 499 ; for if these vowels had beei;! 
long by nature, they would certainly have remained so, cf. 6pvTst paries. 
6pvXs however is read in II. zxiv. 219 ; here the shortening must be due to 
the analogy of x6Xrs, iXirXs. 
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lapUy pietas, virtUs^ pecUs (?) (Ud-is), etc. 

5. Stems ending in a dental preceded by a nasal {-nt-) : the 
nominative is always sigmatic, Gk. 8ous = *Sovt-5, Ti^€t5 = *Tt^€KT-s, 
SctKvi;? = *8€t#cvi;vT-9, nwrcts tv^^cis = *TV7r€Kr-s *tu^^€vt-s, Xvcrds 
(Lesb. Xvccus) = *Xvo-aKr-S, ttcis = *7raKT-s, xapUi.^ = *\apiF€VT-Sj etc., 
Lat. cZ<Xns, s^ns, *s^ns=*s^^s, iSns—*iy^t-s, den8=*dnt-s;^ 
with the single exception in Greek of the participles of the- 
matic forms ; Latin, through analogy, inserts the 8 even in 
these forms, ferens^ amdns, nocSns, avdiSns, etc. 

6. Nasal stems, — Here lengthening largely prevails ; still a 
few sigmatic forms are found, kt€is (comb) = *ict€v-5, €r9=*o-€/A-s, 
and doublets like ScXi^Is ScXi^Zv, sanguis (arch.) sanguis sanguin^ 
where we cannot say- which form is the original one. But in 
hiem-8 at any rate the final -s is shown to be irregular by the 
corresponding Greek word x^^^ (snow)=*xt<<>/A.^ The adjectives 
in -av- always have -5, /x€Xd9=*/x€A,av-s, roAds, cf. /x-eyd?. 

7. Liquid stems, — Lengthening is usual, except after Z, Gk. 
aA-5, Lat. sdlj^ and in x^P"5j later x«Pj I^or. xnp' This com- 
pensatory lengthening crept into the oblique cases, so that 
the regular Homeric x«p-05 became x«^P<>5, and so also x^'-P^j 
X€if €, etc. ; x€pa-i and x^P^^^i however, survived. We may add 
also /ioKop-s (blessed, also /Aoucdp), and fmprv^ (witness, also 
fjLdpTvp)j the stem of which is not at all clear. 

§ 2. Nominative formed by Lengthening, 

(201) 1. Diphthongal stems: Gk. vx4=*VX^h ^^f. gen. ^x^^ 
=*rjxoy-'OSj and so also ttci^w, Ai;t<u, etc. 

2. -nt'Stems : simple lengthening (only in Greek) when the 
group -VT- is preceded by the thematic vowel o-, <^€p<ov <^€/ooin--os, 
t8(ov tSovT-os, XvafaVj etc. 

3. Nasal stems, — The nominative formed by lengthening is 
far commoner than the sigmatic nominative. In particular, it 
is universal in the numerous stems in -en-, -aw-, -men-^ -m^on-j 

1 Supra 12s. 

3 Of. supra 48 A, and infra 208. 

3 Is the loss of the s here phonetic ? Of. puis (pottage). 
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e.g. Gk. <l>fyifjv (^pcv-os) riprjv^ a^pcDv, kvwv (voc. kvov), TroLfii^v^ 
aKficDv (aKfiov-oi), etc., Lat. liSn (gen. liSn-is). Latin, in its 
-en- stems, which however are very rare, has generally lost 
the lengthening, e.g. pectin instead of *pecten, through the 
analogy, either of the oblique cases (gen. *pectSn-iSj later 
pectin-is) or of the nominative termination of the neuters 
{ndmSn = *gnO-mi^y In the -on-stems it not only reproduces 
the lengthening, but also drops the final n of the stem, e.g. 
ho7nO {homin-is), orfgO, hirundOj c0n8v£tud0j etc. ; this seems 
to represent a still more primitive form of the Indo-European 
nominative.^ In many cases the lengthening does not seem to 
be confined exclusively to the nominative ; but in these cases, 
either the stem already had a long vowel, which did not admit 
of a fresh lengthening {e,g. perhaps atwv- etc.^), or the long 
vowel of the nominative was improperly extended to the oblique 
cases, as will be seen later on : ^ Gk. XeLxnv Xax^v-os, "EXAt/v 
'^Wrjv-osy x^^H-*^^ x^''f^^^'^ J Jj2i,t, liSn liSn-is, sermO sermOn-is, 
edO edOn-iSj latrd latrOn-is^ etc. 

Notice also the lengthening in two w-stems, x^^^~*X^^f'i 
Xta)v=*Xicl)/i, (but Lat. hiSm-Sj and Gk. €U=*(T€fjL-s)j and in the 
comparatives, the stem of which ends in a nasal only in Greek, 
not in Latin, ftctfwv ftcti^ov-os. 

4. Liquid stems. — Lengthening is almost invariable ; but it 
disappears in Latin, owing to the shortening of every final 
syllable ending in r : Trar^p (ace. Trarcp-a), pater — *pat^r; Sorypj 
with long vowel extended to the oblique cases (Sor^p-o?) ; so 
also in cl>(op smd fur; Swt(dp (gen. Swrop-os); victdr = * victor j 
soror = *soror^ where the original long vowel is shown by its 
having passed into the oblique cases. 

5. -s-stems, — All stems of this class show the long vowel in 
the nominative, namely : — (a) the masculines and feminines in 
-OS-, -es-j Gk. atStu? (at8oos = *at8o(r-09), dvatSiJs, cvycviys, etc., 
Lat. 7i 07155 and hondr - *hondr, arhOs and ar-bdr = *arb5r (gen. 
arbdr-iSj honor-is), caedes (cf. the infin. caedi^re,^ d£gen^r = 

* The true nominative in Greek would therefore be *&Kfi(af *7roifjL'/j, and so 
also *7rar9j *patey *8o'Hi *5t6Tw *datO, etc , (cf. Sk. pitdy ddtd). The n and r 
must have been restored to the termination through the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

2 Of. supra 154. » Infra 210. * Supra 125. 
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*d£gener=*d£gene8, etc. ;i (fi) the comparatives in -yos-j Gk. 
/jL€Ci<i}v complicated by nasalization, Lat. mdjdr=^*mdjOr = 
*mdjOSj cf. neut. mdjus = *maj6s ; (y) the perfect participles 
in -wdS' (Gk. 'foa" and -for-), XeXotTrclis (neut. XcXoittos, gen. 
XcAoiTTOT-os). 

§ 8. Nominative with dovble case-sign. 

(202) The combination of both signs of the nominative is a 
quite exceptional corruption, e.g, aK<a'jrrjK'i (g©n. dXcliTrcK-os), but 
is common to Greek and Latin and probably very ancient in 
(Dor.) 7r<05 and pes, which, as we have seen [supra 200, 4], 
cannot go back to *7roS-9 and *pM-s, where the vowel would 
only have been long by position ; hence we must restore *7rcu8-5 
and pSd'Sf cf. ace. iro^a and ped-^m? The Attic ttovs ttous is 
another corruption, still unexplained. 

§ 4. Nominative-Accusative of neuter nouns, 

(203) In neuter nouns and adjectives, the essential char- 
acteristic of the nominative and accusative singular, which are 
always identical, is the absence of any case-sign, as may be 
seen at a glance by comparing them with the corresponding 
masculines. 

1. Vocalic stems X Gk. tSpt, <rtVa7rt, — aorv, ydw, yXvKv] Lat. 
acre=^*acri^ forte, mare, animal =*animdVi, — (arch.) pecU, 
genu, cornU (?). , 

2. Explosive stems: Gk. yaA.a=*yaA.aicT, /acXi = */x€Axt, hn)\v / 
(foreign) = *€7nyXv8, masc.-fem. hrqXvs; Lat. ldc = *ldct; but 
adjectives like avddx, ferOx, fBllx have assimilated the neuter 

to the masculine-feminine. 

3. -nt-stems: Gk. Ti^€i' = *Ti^€rr, Scticvvv, Tv<l>Oiv, irav,^ xapitv, 
— €J>€pov = *^€/oovT, 180V, etc. ; in Latin, assimilation to the masc.- 
fem., /er^na, prUdens, 

* In cinUi pulvUt the short vowel seems to come from the oblique cases, 
unlef^s these words are neuters which have passed into the mnscaline declen- 
sion. 

* The same double case-sign probably in v(kc {P6yj/)t lix (ISgere), rex {rSgere), 
k\6^I/ (/cXeTTw), with an extension of the long vowel to the oblique cases. 

3 Tbe circumflex must be duo to the analogy of raj ; moreover, vp6v<u> 
is found in II. i. 601 and etray in U. xx. 156. 
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4. Nasal stems', Gk. Iv = *o-c/a, ficAav, — rcpcv, eu&u/AOV, — ovo/xa 
= *ovo/A9; JjqX. nOmSn, fitlmSn, 

5. Liquid stems : Gk. ^ap = *^irrT, ^ftap,i etc. ; Lat. jec&r, 
femur, marmdr, cicSr. 

6. 'S'Stems : (a) Gk. yo'os, €vy€V€5, avatSc?, /ccpas, Lat. genuSy 
rOMr; (/S) Gk. /xetfov, ^oo-o-ov, Lat. majUs^^mOjds', (y) Gk. 

Section II, 

case-endings. 

(204) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative masc.-fem. : supra 200- 
202. 

2. Nominative of neuters : supra 203. 

3. Vocative, — The Indo-European vocative consisted of the 
simple stem without the addition of any affix; moreover, it 
threw back the accent as far as possible. The latter charac- 
teristic is naturally no longer apparent except in Greek ; and 
even there it survives only in a few cases, ^.g, irarrip Trarcp. The 
former characteristic, on the other hand, can still be recognised 
very clearly in Greek, and it may be said that the essential 
distinction between the vocative and nominative is the absence 
in the vocative both of final -s and of lengthening.^ Neverthe- 
less, the analogy of the dual and plural and the neuters, in which 
these two cases were alike from the beginning, has had a great 
influence on the voc. sing, in two respects : on the one hand, in 
certain forms, especially oxytones, it has become entirely 
assimilated to the nominative ; and on the other hand, even 
where a separate vocative exists, its use is almost optional, 
and the nominative often takes its place.'^ 

Examples: ttoXi, yXvKv] — ZcG, hnr^^ ArjTOij — ava=*favaicT, 
yvvat = *yvvaLKy 7rat = *7rat8, but generally the nominative, aprra^, 
and even ava^ in ordinary speech ; — \api€v, /icXav, Alav, <f>€pov ; — 

KVOV, ^'AtToWoV ; TTttTCp, aWTCpy SwTOp ; 8tOy€V€S, 

* The long vowel in Hdwp and rOp is still unexplained. 

^ Hence the -vocatiye neuter is always Identical with the nominatiye. 

* (Ed. R, 629, Sj xoXis irdXts; ibid. 14, dXV, & Kparvvuv OidiTovs xt^pcts ifirjs 
{Kparvvov OldLirov would scan) ; Piometh. 88, S> dios alOiip^ etc. 
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Latin has carried the corruption much farther; in this 
declension the only vocative it retains is JU-piter, which also 
fulfils the function of a nominative. Everywhere else it is the ]^ 
nominative which fulfils the function of a vocative : am-s, 
manu-Sj fSllx^ lapis^ prUdenSj JiomO^ pater, victor, nUhSa, etc. 

4. Accusative of masculines and feminines. — The termination 
is -m, which appears very plainly after a vowel ; iroXx-v, <rTaL(TL'V, 
— IxOv'V, yXvKv-v; Lat. puppi-m, turri-m — manu-m, frUctu-m. 
But in Latin a confusion took place between the ending of the 
t-stems and that of the far more numerous consonantal stems, 
so that avem, coUem were formed like patrem ; ^ the regular ter- 
mination i-m was kept only in a few stems, and in certain words 
which had become adverbs and so were no longer thought of in 
connexion with declension : parti-m (ace. of pars — *parti-s)j 
stati-m = arda-i'V ; whence the not uncommon adverbial suffix 
'tim 'Sirrij sSnsim, confestim, pedetentim, etc. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, the final m naturally 
becomes m, and produces in Greek -a, in Latin -em : iroh-a = 
*7ro8-m and ped-ein, Troifiiv-a homin-em, <f>ipovT-a ferent-em, 

trarip-a patr-em, etc.; after a semi-vowel, hnria = Imnja = *t7r7r^fa, 
Aiyroa (Aryro)) = *ArjT6y-a Or *Ai;Tof-a,2 but also Dor. AdTci>-v, Ion. 

AtfTOV-V, 

Greek has not remained free from confusions between these 
two classes of stems. On account of the similarity of the 
nominatives, the stems IptS-, xapvr-, opvlO- and others have bor- 
rowed their accusatives from ttoXi- and similar stems, and hence 
we find €piv, xapf-y, opvlv * (also tpiha^ opvl$a\ etc. ; on the other 
hand, while the common accusative was cupw, we find in the 
poets the form cvpca corresponding to the gen. cv/ocos. The 
form Ovyaripav (on the model of Sorctpav) belongs only to very 
late Greek. 

^ The analogy started from the identity of the datives, av€m : avl^ 
patrem : patrl, 

' So also in Latin after a long yowel ; thus the stem su- makes suem =■ 
*8uic-m by breaking up the w, sv^ra 71 and 112. 

8 "Epiv : (pis»ir6\iv ; irSKis. So K6pw (11. xiii. 131) and Kopvda (II. xi. 876), 
ZcjKpdrrjy (supra 196 in fine)^ Ijpwat Att. ijpcj, but Ion. fjpwvf etc. The same 
phenomenon must have taken place in Latin, if we may judge from the 
comparison of cldvis (gen. ddois) with icXe£j«/cXi7£j=*fcXa/^/5-j (gen. ifXet5-6$). 
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5. Accusative neuter : always like the nominative. 

6. Ablative (1). — Admitting that there originally existed in 
this declension an ablative in d preceded by a vowel,^ of which 
there is no trace in Greek or Sanskrit, Latin, in any case, can 
only have kept it in i- and t^-stems , e.g.. puppl = *puppld = 
*puppi'M{?\ and mann = *manild = *manil-M{?). But it is 
also possible that *puppld and *manUd were formed simply on 
the analogy of the relation between servds and ^servdd in the 
2nd declension. However this may be, it is quite certain that 
puppl, manU are the only true ablatives of this declension, 
in other words that patr-i, for example, cannot go back to 
*patrM, since final d is only lost after a long vowel. The 
ablative in -^ is therefore very likely a locative ; ^ it certainly 
fulfils the function of the locative (after in, sub, etc.), and 
has been confused with it in a manner which will be explained 
subsequently. 

The ablative has remained pure in the Vrstems (4th decl.) : 
magistratud {S. C, de Bacch,), manU, gewO, and the supines 
in 'tUj^ with the exception of the very rare barbarism /rilc^S. 

The ablative of the «-stems, in which the final d is still 
found on old inscriptions, marid, cldsldj turrl, dcrl, animdll^ 
has not only been kept in certain words, but has even spread 
beyond its proper limits. We find airld^ coventiomdj although 
the stems are consonantal, ais- (brass), cOvention'^ etc., and, in 
old Latin, corpora, and corporis mdjor^ and mdjOrly prudent^ and 
prudentl are used indifferently, probably through the iDfluence 
of the regular dative prUdent-l and the identity of the two 
cases in the 2nd declension (servd). In classical Latin this 
alternation is scarcely retained except by the poets, and then 
only in stems ending in -nt- or an explosive (abl. fellcl) ; but in 
inscriptions it is much more common. Of course this final I 
could also be written ei or 5 : whence the scansion Gnaivdd 
patre prOgndtus (Ep. Scip.) ; and also probably the word 
DiOTATORED {Col, Rostr.) which, if not a pseudo-archaic barbarism, 
must be read with the S = fj like navaled = ndvdlld in the 
same inscription. 

* Presumably *-«d, &upra 187, 4. * Infra 13, or an instrumental, infra 10. 
^ Supra 119. But sue^ gtue^ like aco. zuem. 
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But the opposite phenomenon also took place, and that too 
over a much wider area; that is, the termination -S of the 
ablative (locative) of consonantal stems was extended to the e- 
stems, and on the model of pede, patre were formed at?e, ove, 
Igne^ colle, turre^^ etc. The regular termination scarcely ever 
remained unchanged except in the neuters (mare^ animal\ 
where it prevented the confusion of the ablative with the 
nominative,^ and for the same reason in the declension of 
adjectives in -e-, -ri- and -U-. 

In Greek the ablative of the 3rd decl. is entirely wanting. 
But the termination of the adverbial ablatives of the 2nd {<To<t>u)s) 
was wrongly extended to the 3rd, and from fipaSvsj o-a<^?/9, 
Sta</)€/o(i)v were formed the adverbs /S/oaScois (slowly), <ra<^€cos 
o-ac^ais (clearly), 8ta</)6/ooi/T(os (differently), Hom. rexyrjevTtjys (Od. v. 
270), just as if the stems were *^pa8€o-, *o-a</)€o-, *o-a</)o-, *8ta- 
<f)€povTo-, etc.^ 

7. Ablative (2). — It is possible that the form ovoftaros, which 
is usually regarded as a genitive, ought to be divided ovo/xa-ros 
and explained as an ablative in -tos from the stem ovofjua- : from 
this form and from the nom. pi. ovd/Aara would come the inter- 
polated T of the Oreek declension, which is wanting in the Latin 
nomin-is^ We find the same ablative in Latin rddlc-i-tus^ with 
the insertion of an i on the analogy of fund-i-tus, 

8. Ablative (3). — Some examples of this are found in Homer, 
r}ui-6€v (from the dawn), usually with the insertion of a con- 
.necting- vowel o on the analogy of the -o-stems and the genitive 
Trar/ods,^ e,g, Trarp-o-Oev, Ai-o-Oey^ aX-o-Ocv, 

9. Instrumental (1). — If, as there is a tendency to admit, the 
sign of this case was *-e!, we may recognise it in a/x-a (together), 
perhaps in Trap-d (cf. gen. Trop-os, dat. 7rap-at, loc. ^€p-t, which are 
used as prepositions) and in wcSa, which was used by the 

* Thus av^ : avl (dat.) ^patre : patrl. 

^ Hence the analogy in question must have taken place after the change 
of final I to (inare^*maH)t but before the loss of the final vowel of animal 
« animal e. 

3 It will be seen that the confusion between two systems of inflexion has 
been the chief cause of the deviations in declension in both languages ; but 
in Greek it is the 2nd decl. which has had a preponderating influence, in 
Latin the declension of -t-stems. We shall find many examples of this. 

* Cf. mpra 1 16, 4, and infra 210. ^ Of. iupra 179. 
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-^olians for /xcra (with) and would correspond to Lat. pedrS. 
In iravT-rj, Dor. Travr-a, the long vowel at the end is due to the 
analogy of the parisyllabic declension.^ 

10. Instrumental (2). — Only a few examples in Homer : T<I>l = 
*fr-<^t, cf. Lat. vl-8y 6/o€/8€o--<^tv, 6x€(T'<l>Lv. In Latin only i-M and 
Vrbt (from a demonstrative stem *ttr, cf. ttrter\ with a final 
lengthening of obscure origin.^ 

11. Dative, — The Indo-European termination was probably 
*-ay, which reappears in Greek in the two types of infinitive 
represented by So/xcv-at and iiy-axy^ most probably also in x^f^'^^y 
dative of x^<^i/. Possibly a faint reminiscence of it is to be 
traced in Homeric locatives ending in a long vowel, such as 
iraripi, KopvOl, vrfl, which would thus combine the -i of the loca- 
tive with the long quantity of the dative. Everywhere else in 
Greek the dative has disappeared, being entirely superseded by 
the locative. In Latin, on the contrary, it is the dative which 
has prevailed and which is found in all stems of the 3rd and 
4th declensions, manui (often replaced by the abl. manUj espe- 
cially in Caesar),^ ped-l^ patr-l^ victdr-ij nOmin-iy etc. The 
spellings ped-ei and ped-S are also found. In «-stems, the 
final -I was naturally contracted with that of the stem {ovl = 
^ovi-i or *ovey-l), and, starting from the purely external resem- 
blance between ovl and pedij analogy assimilated to one another 
many of the terminations of «-stems and consonantal stems, av^ 
like ped^j pedSs like ovSs^ etc. 

12. Locative (1) (no termination). — This case appears, not 
only in infinitives like hoixev and Xvctv = *Xu€f cv,^ but in at€s (Dor.), 
locative of a stem of which aUC (Hom.), dci (Att.) = *atf €<r-t is 
the locative in -t, as well as in aiei/ (Ion.) from a stem *atfeF-, 

cf. at(ov.^ 

13. Locative (2). — The termination is -l : Gk. -n-oAc-i, aorc-t, 
lx6v-i^ TToS-l, iroifxev-L, ovo/Aar-t, irarp't, SoTrjp-i, 8<jjT0p-ty al8oL = 
*at8o(r-i, yei/ct = *y€V€<T-i, etc. In Latin, though it does not seem 
so at first sight, this case has been preserved almost equally 

1 Sup a 187, 7. « Cf. infra 226, 6. 

8 Supra 115, 6, and 130. * Of. the supines dlctu and dictul, supra 119. 
5 Supra 115, 5, and 130. 

® Cf. also the locative with no termination x^" (yesterday) =Sk. hyds, 
he dat. her-i (yesterday), and the locative with termination hfre^*hei-i. 
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well. It is not difficult to recognise it in rilre=*rur'ly 
BabylOn-S, and all similar words, which are still used in a 
locative sense without a preposition, although the dative ran 
has also come to be wrongly used with the same function.^ 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible, that the so-called ablative 
in -^, which may be used either as a locative {in pede\ instru- 
mental {pedCy by foot), or ablative (d pcde)j was originally 
really a locative, p€dr^=*pedri, homin-By nOmin-ij patr-S, 
datd7*'^., acr-S, gener-S, etc. Consequently the locative has only 
been entirely lost in the 4th declension, and even there manU 
may go back to *manuS quite as well as to *manild. 

14. Genitive. — It is highly probable that Indo-European had 
two terminations for the imparisyllabic gen. sing., or, to speak 
more accurately, two forms, one normal, the other deflected, of 
the same termination, *-^s and *-d«.2 However this may be, 
Greek recognises only the deflected form : 1786-05, IxOv-os, i7nn}-os, 
TToS-os, aKfjLov-o^, <f>€povT-os, iTaTp-os, ttiSovs = *at8ocr-os, yei'Ovs = 
♦ycVccr-os, etc. In Latin, on the other hand, the only traces of 
this termination are a few archaic genitives, sendtu-os, patr-us^ 
Castor-uSj Caesar-us^ aer-us. It is, however, represented in the 
gen. sing, of the 4th decl., manUs ; for it is much easier to 
understand the contraction of Uf^ or UU to U than of w^, still less 
m.^ But, with these exceptions, the termination -Ss is univer- 
sal, either under the archaic form -es {SalUt-eSj Cerer-es, 
ApolOn-es), or under the classical and more familiar form -?s, 
8U'is,ped-i8j homin-is, n^ymin-is, patr-iSy mdjOr-is, etc. 

The ending of the gen. sing, of i- stems is the only peculiarity. 
It would seem that the proper form ought to have been *ovt8 = 
*6vi-S8 or *ovey-Ss, The short vowel in ovis is no doubt due to 
the analogy of the consonantal stems.* 

(205) II. Ihtal. — Entirely lost in Latin. 

1. Direct Case. — This case, with its ending -^, seems to have 
been preserved in a purer form in Greek than in any other 

^ Gf. the triplet mani mdnS mdnl (in the morning). 
* Possibly they were syntactical doublets. Similarly we find -mi^ and 
'fnns as tbe termination of the 1st pi. of verbs, infra 247, 1. 
8 The incorrect genitive semtlis due to the analogy of tbe 2Dd declension. 
4 Thus ovis : pedis ^ovl : pedi, and so in all other cases. 
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language, even Sanskrit : ttoS-c, x*V^> ^vip-c^ etc. But its 
existence is only established in the case of a few stems, and in 
several it is only apparent; thus t€ixv> o.<rnf (Att.) cannot be 
contracted from *t€lx€€, *aaT€€, as it is taught by the ordinary 
grammars, but are plurals used as duals. 

2. Oblique Case, — Whatever may have been the original 
termination of this case, it is evident that, if a stem Imro- gave 
hnro-uvy a stem iroh- could scarcely give anything but *7ro8-t/tv ; 
hence we must recognise in Hom. ttoS-ouv and Att. iro^olv an 
analogical extension of the endings ouv oiv of the 2nd declension. 

(206) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative-Vocative masculine and 
feminine: termination *-^s, retained in Greek, 7roX€is=7ro\€-€s, 
i)(Ov-€^^ iJScis = i^Sc-cs, ^o8-€s, 7rot/it€K-€s, ^aT€p-€s, etc. Hence 
we should expect in Latin *ped-l8 = *ped'S8y which would be 
confused with the gen. sing. Analogy guarded against this 
confusion : the t-stems regularly formed ov^s (also written 
oveis and ovl8) = *ov^y'(i8y cf. 7roA€ts=*7roA€-€s, and this ending 
-es became the regular termination of the 3rd decl., pcd-es, 
homin-eis, ferent-lSj patrSs} etc. 

But what, then, is to be thought of manUs'^ In any case 
it cannot go back to ^manu-Ss^ cf. su-^s. Can it go back to 
*manu-S8 ? This is hardly possible, since sUSm has remained, 
and *silB8 has become 8ui8, It is much more likely that manus 
is an accusative plural used as nominative. It was easy for 
such a confusion to take place in Latin, where the nom. and 
ace. pi. of the 3rd decl. were to all outward appearance 
identical.^ 

2. Nominative'Vocative-Accusative neuter : termination *-e!, 
Gk. T€Cx^=T€i\€ra aud K€pd=*K€piur-^, oo'-ny = *ao-T€a, Lat. gener-a^ 
mari-a^ ndmin-a^^ etc. Here also the influence of the i-stems 

' Thus pedes : pedl^oves : ovi. It will be seen that the identification of 
tLese two classes of stems, starting from a single point, was extended to all 
with logical strictness. The short quantity is le'ieved to appear in turbinA 
aud/or^ (Plaut. Trinum. 885, Stick. 311). 

* Thns mantis (nom.) : manu't (ace.) ^pedes (nom.) : pedes (ace). 

3 In those cases where the Latin termination a appears as long, e.g. the 
Satumian line mors per/ecit tua ut essent omnia breoia (Ep. Scip.), we most 
suppose that the lengthening is due to the analogy of the originally long 
final vowel of the 2nd decl., ^/ly/a, cf. supra 190, 2. It was this lengthening, 
which c^rtttinly existed sporadically, that in this particular instance kept 
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made itself felt, but it was restricted to the participles and 
adjectives in -nf- and c- : thus the regular */eren^-a, *2^rUdent-a^ 
etc., became ferent-ia, prUdent-ia^ avddc-ia^ fSllC'ia^victrlc-iaj 
etc. Silent-a was still used in an old tragedy .^ 

3. Accusative masculine and feminine. — The sign *-ns after a 
vowel, *-p« after a consonant, pervades the whole declension : Gk. 
TToAls (Herod.) = *7ro\t-v9, l'xOv^=*ixBvv^^ 01)9, Spvs, etc., 7ro8-as= 
*'7ro8-ri9 (cf. ^08-a = *7ro8-m), 7rot/AO'-as,<^€povT-a5,^aT€p-as, etC.,Lat. 
avis (also written avm and av^s) =*avi-n8, manU8=*manu-nSy 
pedSs = *ped'^n8 = *ped-ns (cf. quotiSns and qiiotiSs\ homin-BSy 
ferent-Bs^ patr-Ss^ etc. The partial likeness between the nom. 
avSs and ace. avls^ which the fluctuating spelling tended to 
increase, and that between the ace. avis av&s and the b.cc. ferenUs 
ferentlSj caused them to become entirely confused, so that in 
the 3rd decl. the nom. and ace. became identical. In Greek,^ 
tX^v-as (Horn.), ^oXt-as (Horn.) and iroXc-as are due to the intru- 
sion of the termination -as borrowed from the consonantal stems.. 
The same is the case with TrcXc/ccas, iJScas (we should expect 
♦^cAcKvs, *r)Svs, cf. ace. sing. ttcXcicv-v, 1781;-^), which are formed 
on the analogy of the genitives TreAcVc-os, iJScos, etc. The Attic 
forms TToXcts, ttcXckcis, i^Scts = *i58€F-€s, €vy€V€ts = *€uy€vco--€S, are 
nominatives used as accusatives, just as we have seen above that 
manus is an accusative used as nominative. Similarly the stems 
in -rjV' have t7nr€ds = *t?nr^as = *t7r7r7f-as and t7nr€ts=t7r7r€€S. The 
form opvis or opvcts {CEd. E. 966) for opvlOas is due to the analogy 
of TToXls or TToXcis (cf. supra 204, 4). 

4. Instrumental. — A few examples in Homer : voo--^t (behind,, 
cf . Lat. nati'bus\ 6p€<T-<f>i^ o-t'i^O€<t-<I>l ; with insertion of the -o- 
of the 2nd decl., KOTv\iy8ov-o-<^tv (Od. v. 433). In Latin it was^ 
confused with the dative-ablative. 

5. Dative-Ahlative'Instmmental (Latin). — Indo-European had 
a termination *^hi8 {Sk. -bhis) for the instr. pi. and ^-bhios (Sk. 
-bhyas) for the dat.-abl. pi. The former would have become 
in Latin *-b%Sj the latter *-bidSj -biUs, These two terminations 

the final vowel a from being regularly changed to ^, cf. stipra 35 A a, and 
my Esq. morphoL IV. (Douai 1887). 

* Gell. xix. 7. The analogy started chiefly from the dat. pi., infra 6. 
prudentia : jn-udentibus « dcria : dcribus). 
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seem to have coalesced in -M^s} which is used in all three 
functions: avi-^us^ arcvrbus^ bd-bus^ sU-bus, nilbi-bus =*nitbS8- 
bu8,^ Except in this last case and others like it (mOlibus), the 
termination -bus is never added directly to stems ending in a 
<5onsonant, but requires the insertion of a connecting-vowel -e- 
borrowed from the declension of the i-stems : the regular 
*homen-bu8j ^ped-bus, etc., have been superseded by ped-i-bus^^ 
hominibuSj ferentibus, patHbtis, honOribuSj generibuSj etc. 
This analogy has extended even to vocalic stems, since 8ui-bus 
likewise exists, and it has changed *manU'bu8, *fructu-bu8 to 
inanibuSj fnlctibus,^ leaving scarcely any forms unchanged 
■except portv^uSj tribvbu8^ parttibu8j arcvbu8^ artubu8, the last 
three perhaps because otherwise they would have been confused 
with the dat. pi. of pars, arx and ars, 

6. Locative (Greek). — The primitive termination *-<tv was 
superseded by -o-l or -<nv ; ^ where the <r was intervocalic and 
so was necessarily dropped, it was restored on the analogy of 
those cases where, not being intervocalic, it regularly remained : 
^oAc-o-t, l)(6v'CnVy ^8e-o-i, -^pco-crt, tTnrcv-o't, ^X^ipl^ Opi^i^ Hom. Troa-cri 
= *'n'o8-a'Ly with reduction 7ro<ri, <l>€pov(ri.^^<f>€povcrt (Lesb. ^ipoixrC) 
= *<l>€p6va'(rL = <l>€povT'a'Lj ^ar/oacr-t = *7raTr-o-t (Sk. pitf-§u)j Hom. 
Tu^€(T'(Ti and with reduction rctxco-t. This ending -co-cri has a 
^ery curious history ; the whole ending being taken for a ter- 
mination of the loc. pi. was introduced as such into stems of 
all classes, Hom. TroAt-co-o-t, o-v-co-crt, yjpui'^crcri^ ttoS-co-o-i, #cvv-€o-(rt, 
Mv/9/x,t8ov-€0'(rt, dKoudvT-€(rcrt, \€tp-€a'crL, av8p-€cro'i, K€pd-€a'(n, etc., 
•etc., and at last it actually contaminated the forms which had 
^served as its starting-point, e.g. lirUa-a-i = *f €7r-€<r-€<r-<rtv, v€<f>€€(r(nj 
etc. Cases of contamination by means of -€<n are very much 
rarer, x^^P-^^'- (^' ^^» 4^^)j waKT-co-t (Od. xv. 557). The alter- 

^ The archaic quantity -hus is very rare and due to mere accidents of 
prosody. Of. the archaic form ndve-hos—ndvibus. 

2 This correspondence, which was not given in the part deaUng with 
phonology because it has not yet been reduced to a law, must nevertheless 
be provisionally admitted, as being the only way of explaining the deviation 
in the declension of words like wwftes, infra 212, II. 

* Thxxspcdihus : yedl (dat. sing.) = ot;i&i« : ovl. 

^ Here, however, phonetic influences may have had something to do with 
the change, cf . optumits and optimus, and supra '60, 

* Supra 189, 6. 
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nation of -co-t and •^a-o't led to the doubling of the cr in ^oXcWt, 
v€Kv<TcrLVj etc. 

A barbarism which is very rare in literature, but very 
common in inscriptions, consists in the transference to this 
declension of the terminations -oto-t -ots belonging to the loc, 
and dat. of the 2nd decl.^ : wavr-ots, avSpots, dywvots, etc., 
oo-a-oicri (in the eyes) and o<r<rots (cf. nom. dual 6<ra'€) in Hesiod 
and Sappho, etc. 

7. Genitive. — The primitive termination was *-5m, and there 
is nothing to hinder us from believing that Latin accurately 
reproduces it in its ending -Um: bo-unij avi-um, manu-um 
(contracted currum^\ ped-um^ ferent-um^ homin-um, patr-uviy 
gener-um, etc. On the other hand the long vowel in Greek 
shows, here as in the oblique case of the dual, the introduction 
of the ending of the 2nd decl., ir6X€-(ov, i^Sc-wv, IxOv-tav, iroS-wv, 

<t>€p6vT-(Ji>V, KW-<i)Vy TraTCp-O)!/, T€Lxi(Ji}Vy etC. 

In Latin, the analogy of the ^-stems had a great influence 
on this case, and led to the substitution for -um of a tormina- V 
tion 'iunij in a few nouns, urh-ium^^ arc-ium^ but especially 
in those adjectives which take -ia in the nom. pi. neut., 
vordC'ium, fillc-ium, victrlc-ium^ ferent-ium^ prUdent-ium, 
etc. Li the last class of words the genitive in -um survived, 
chiefly in the poets, and the constant co-existence side by side 
of the two forms sapientium and sapientum even led to the 
suppression of the i in some genitives which ought to have 
contained it, canum^ apum (of bees), juvenum^ etc.* 

Section III. 

VARIATIONS OF THE STEM IN DECLENSION. 

(207) The variations of the stem in declension depend on 
a vowel-gradation, which is sometimes very clear, sometimes 
hardly perceptible or even entirely lost ; this gradation usually 

* Thus iriMTOis : irdimav—tinroii : txTiOP* 

« ^n, vi. 663. — The curious ablative alituum for dlitum can only be 
explained through the analogy of the 4th declension. 
8 Thus urbium : urhibus'^ovium : ovibtu. 

* More simply canum : canibus^ pedum : pedibtu, Juvenum might be the 
gen. of a stem *juven', cf. Sk. yuvdn- (young) and the derivative j'ut;(;n-tt2«. 
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affects only the last syllable of the stem, called the predesi- 
nential syllable. It makes no difference, so far as the gradation 
is concerned, whether this syllable belongs to the root or to 
a suffix. 

The gradation may include only one degree, when all the 
cases are assimilated to one another, Sorrjp ^o-njpa Sorrjpoq, sermO 
sermOnem sermdnis ; or two, which is the most frequent case, 
SioTiap Statopa Swropos, JiomO homlnem Tiomlnis ; or three, that is, 
a strong form, waTrjp, a middle form with the last syllable of 
the stem short, iraripa^ and a weak form with the last syllable 
of the stem reduced, ^arpd?. 

But the possible variations do not end here ; we often find a 
much larger number of grades, especially in stems whose last 
syllable is capable of taking the deflected form. Thus in the 
single stem *ped' we can distinguish : a strong and deflected 
form (tto)?), a strong and normal form {p€s\ both due to the 
lengthening of the nominative,^ a middle and deflected form 
(^roSa), a middle and normal form {pedem\ lastly a weak form 
with reduction and complete loss of the vowel ^ in the com- 
pound €7rt-)88-at (day after a feast), which reveals to us the 
theoretical possibility of a gen. sing. ♦)88-os=*7r8-o5. In both 
languages, but especially Latin, analogy naturally levelled 
many of these original distinctions. 

So great indeed has been its levelling influence that it is 
impossible to determine (at least merely from the survey of 
Greek and Latin, with which alone we are now concerned) what 
cases corresponded respectively to the strong, middle, and weak 
forms of the last syllable of the stem. All that we can say is, 
that in all probability the nominative singular was a strong 
case, the accusative strong or middle, the vocative and locative 
middle, the other cases weak;^ but Greek, which has confused 
the locative with the dative, treats it as a weak case when it 
makes any difference at all. 

The origin of the vowel-gradation, which is mainly due to 
the fact that in certain cases the last syllable of the stem 

1 Cf. ixipra 202. » Cf. supra 41, 1. 

3 In the plural even the aocasative seems to have been a weak case, bat 
this point is still very obscure. Greek treats it as a middle case. 
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was reduced through its accent being transferred to the ter- 
mination, is shown most clearly by Sanskrit. But Greek still 
shows it by the striking contrast in accentuation between 
irarrip iraripa and irarpos iraTpC. Further, the accentuation, 
which was the primary cause of the gradation, has remained 
unchanged in many stems from which the gradation has dis- 
appeared, namely in all monosyllables, cts Iva cvos €vt, irm iroSa 
TToSos TToStV and so also in the plural, ttoScs TroSas iroSiov iroa-i^ and 
in the dual, Tr6^€ ttoSoTv, but here probably through the analogy 
of the singular, for the law of gradation in the plural seems to 
have been different. 

(208) Gradation is so general and so constant a factor in 
the whole system of inflexion that we are enabled to assert 
with almost absolute certainty that it dominated even those 
stems in which it is least apparent. Where it has been lost in 
declension, it often reappears in derivation, which is subject to 
the same laws. Thus, in spite of tempus temjporis, the regular 
declension tempus Hemperis (cf. genus generis) is revealed to 
us by the derivatives temper-dre^ tempes-tds (cf. gener-dre), 
and we see at the same time that the of Hempds, *corp6s 
has been wrongly extended to the oblique cases. So also the 
primitive declension honos *honSsis is shown by the derivatives 
honeS'tU'S, hones-tds^ by the genitive oner-is, which belongs to 
an identical stem,^ and, as the formation of honds is undoubt- 
edly identical with that of the Greek aiSd)s,^ we shall hence 
infer the existence of a declension atSw? *at8€(ro9, more ancient 
than the declension atScos *at3o<ros. So, lastly, the reduced 
form 'is- of the comparative suffix -zos-, though no longer found 
in the declension of the comparative, appears before the 
secondary superlative suffix, ftcy-tcr-ro-s, par-is-simu-s,^ 

This is not all. The declension of such stems, when viewed 
in each language separately, seems uniformity itself. But it is 
only necessary to pass from one language to the other to per- 
ceive the primitive variety, which has been changed to uni- 

1 With the single exception of the participles, dels devroi, d6vs Soptos, and 
of iras in the plaral only, irtundi xatfTl xdvTcov rStrt. 

* Supra 78, 2. The exact opposite took place in ontw, which kept the e in 
declension and introduced the in derivation, onus-ttirs. 

8 Supra 124, 1. * Supra 126. 
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L. 


*p^d-l 


wo8-i 


D. 


*pd-dy 


V 


G. 


*pdr68, *pdr4» 


iroS-6s 


N. 


*ghi&m, 


)(L(i)V = * 


A. 


*ghi6m-rn 


Xi6v-a^ 


L. 


*ghiSm-l 


Xtov-i 


D. 


*ghimrdy 


)» 



formity by each language after its own fashion. Let us 
consider, for example, part of the possible declension of the 
two Indo-European stems, *jpod- (foot), *ghiom' (snow, winter), 
and see what Greek and Latin respectively have made of it : 

N. *pddr8 ir<os, 7rovs( = *7ra)8-s) pe8=ped'8 

A. *pdclrm or pdd^ iro8-a ped-em 

ped-e 
ped-i 
ped'is 

f* hiem-s^ 

hiem-em 
hiem-e 
hiem-l 
G. *ghim-68j *ghim-^8 xi'-^v-o^ hiem-i8 

We see what has happened, apart from the other corruptions 
already studied. The long vowel of the nominative has re- 
mained ; but Greek has generalized the deflected form of the 
root or suffix, whereas Latin has generalized the normal form. 
The result is that the weakest form has entirely disappeared 
and is no longer to be found except in derivatives, Gk. tm-^SS-at 
{8upra), Bvcr-xifx-os (icy), Lat. Mmu8 (of two years) = *cZt;^ 
Mm-VrS. 

§ 1. 8tem8 ending in an explosive. 

(209) Apart from what has been mentioned in connexion 
with TTov^ p^8^ the stems of this class no longer show any 
vowel-gradation, not even a lengthening in the nominative, 
since in these stems the nominative is sigmatic. The quantity 
and character of the vowel in the last syllable of the stem 
remain the same throughout the whole declension. Never- 
theless, in Greek alone, the stems in -ovr- (</)€pa)v) show 
lengthening in the nominative, and the character of the vowel, 

^ The V, which is regular at the end of x^^^ {supra 48) has passed by 
analogy into the other cases. 
« Cf. supra 200, 6. 
^ And a few similar cases, supra 202. 
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which is different in each language, but remains constant 
throughout in each, leads one to think of a declension with 
vowel-gradation, such as <^^pvT-a, *<^€p€n--t, *</)€/07iT-d5. We 
even find in the Doric of Heraclea (Magna G-raecia) such a loc. 
pi. as ^pdo-o-ovrao-o-i, which is usually explained as a corruption 
of *7rpdcro-a<ro-t = *7rpd<r(r^T-(rt, cf . Sk. bhdrat-SU. 



§ 2. Nasal Stems. 

(210) I. Stems in -en-, -men-. — There is a curious relic 
of a complete system of vowel-gradation in the declension 
(much mutilated, it is true) of ^fprjv (sheep), cf. Hom. iro\v-pprjv : 
nom., not used ; ace. ♦f/o^Jv-a, proved by the gloss of Hesychius 
pava' apva, but changed to apva through the analogy of the 
other cases; loc. apvC; gen. dpv-os = *f apv-os = *f rv-os with 
complete reduction of the stem. The corresponding loc. pi. 
would be *fpa-(rL = *fp^'a-Lj and there are still traces of the 
sonant nasal in the second a of opvao-t, which has however 
been corrupted through the influence of apvi 

While ♦f/oiyv has generalized the weak form, exactly the 
opposite process has taken place in ^f^pyv (diaphragm, heart, 
mind) in which the middle grade has prevailed throughout ; 
ace. ^p€v-a^ loc. <f>p€V'ij gen. ^pcv-o^ for *<t>apv-6^j nom pi. <^/o€v-€9, 
etc. Nevertheless <l>pa<TC ( = *</)p7i-o-t) is still found in Pindar. 
In ordinary Greek this <^/oao-i became <f>p€crL through the in- 
fluence of the loc. sing. <t>p€yi. 

Most of the stems in -en-, -men- are declined like <f>pyv ; 
apprjv app€v-o^, iroLfji'qv 7rot/A€i/-os, etc., and loc. pi. iroifJiicrL ^ instead 
of *7roLfia(ri = *iroifjLvi^-a'iy because of woifxivL. Lastly, a still 
further degree of corruption consists in the generalization of 
the long vowel of the nominative : Xctx^Jv (eruption) Xctx^v-os, 
irevOi^v (spy) irevOrjv'OSj loc. pi. XeixV^h wevOrjaL, 

It is this last stage which is reached by Latin, with this 
limitation, that, if Latin has the long vowel in the nominative, 
it keeps it in all cases (liSn lUn-is)^ and, if the weak cases 

* <t>pe(Tli Toifiiffi cannot of course go back to *4>p€»-(Tly *iroifi€v-ffi, which 
would have become *0/>ci<r/, *Toifiet(ri, 
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have kept the short vowel, it passes also into the nominative 
{pecten pectin-is)} 

II. Stems in -on-, mon-. — In the declension of the stem 
Kwavj as of *f/)i7v, the weak form prevails: nom. sing, icvcov; 
ace. #cw-a for *icvoK-a, through the analogy of the weak cases ; 
loc. KWH, ; gen. kw-os ; nom. pi. #cw-€5 for *kvov-€s ; ace. mJv-as ; 
gen. Kwwv ; loc. Kv-o-t like <f>p€crij etc.^ 

Latin has an exact counterpart to kvwv in car-Oj stem, car-on- ; 
nom. sing, car-0 ; ace. cam-em instead of *caron-em or *caren- 
em on account of the weak cases, dat. cam-lj gen. cam-is ; 
nom. pi. camSSy etc. The reduction is not carried so far, but is 
still quite plain in: nom. sing. hom-O] ace. homOn-em or rather 
hem,dn-em (arch.),^ either regular or corrupted from the regular 
*hemdn-em through intrusion of the long vowel of the nomina- 
tive, afterwards superseded by homin-em on the analogy of 
the following forms; dat. homin-l=*homen-l or *homnn-l\ 
gen. homin-is ; nom. pi. homin-&Sj etc. There perhaps existed 
a form with complete reduction, ^homnSs, which, being pro- 
nounced and written omnBs^ and meaning successively " men^ 
all men, all," led to the creation by analogy of the nom. sing. 
omnis (Br6al). 

This type of gradation was lost in Greek. Latin kept and 
even extended it, applying it to a large number of stems 
in -071-, chiefly feminines, irndgO, orlgdj ferrUgO, cdnsuHUdo^ 
and even to words borrowed from Greek,^ ApoUdj arch. gen. 
Apolon-es, whereas the ordinary and classical declension is 
Apollin-em Apollin-is, 

Except- in the case of kvcov, Greek extended to the whole 
declension the form -ov-, -/aov- : iTyc/Awv, iTycftor-os, etc. ; loc. pL 
•^yefjLo-cTL for *riy€fjLd-<rL = *ay€fi7jL-crL Latin has nothing parallel 
to this. But, like Greek, it has a large number of stems still 
further corrupted, which have generalized the long vowel of 

1 PectinU however perhaps has the redaced grade, since it may go back 
to *pectnni8 just as well as to *pecteni8. We have already seen the pos- 
sibility of the declension *felen */((?Zn-M (gall), supra 113. 

2 Thus Kwri : kwL = <l>p€<rl : 0/)cW ; but not *icw<rit which would have be- 
come *Kv<ri. 

8 Vulturm in nilvls miserum mandSbat homOnem (Enn.). 

* This shows the remarkable vitality of this form of declension. 
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the nominative : al<ov atwiM)?,^ Xct/Kov Xcifuoi^o^ Xci/towt, legiO 
legiOn-is, ndtiO ndtiOnis, edO edOn-iSy etc. 

III. Neuters in ♦-mn-, Gk. -fta, Lat. -men, — No gradation: 
w5men=*n5w^ and n0min-is=*ndm7in'is (cf. Sk. ndmnas); 
in Greek, insertion of t, ovofiaT-t,^ except in loc. pi. ovofta<ri= 

IV. Stems in -m-. — 1. €ts=*o'€/ii-s; the regular declension 
would be, nom. cts Iv, ace. *€ft-a ci/, loc. *€ft-t or o-ft-t, gen. ^cr/x-o^ 
(cf. fern. iua=*crfji'ta). We find Iva €vos m through generaliza- 
tion of the V of €v and of the strong form. 

2. For x^t^v and Mem-s^ see sitpra 208. 

3. x^^^^^*X^^H^i ^^' ^^® ®'^j' x^*/*""^*^'5 X**/*"^^^'* ®''^^ Lat. 
7iwm-t4-a ; nom. x^^^^ *^^' X^^^"** ^^^ *X^o/i,-a ; probable dat. 
xa/x-at=*x(^)mfi-at ; the other cases x^ov-t x^®'^^ ^^ *^® analogy 
of x^oi'-a* 

§ 3. Liquid Stems. 

(2ii) I. Stems in -er-, -ter-. — In this class, several stems, 
especially nouns of relationship, have kept the primitive 
gradation with more or less fidelity: nom. sing. Trar^p, ace. 
7raT€/)-a, loc. ^arp-t, gen. irarp-o^ ; nom. pi. 7raT€/)-€5, aCC. Trarcp-as, 
loc. 7raTpa(ri = *7raTr-(n (cf. Sk, pitf-§u\ gen. Trarcp-wv. Such is 
the classical paradigm ; but, although the declension of wari^p 
is the best preserved of all in this class, it contains at least 
one form that has been corrupted ; the ace. pi. ought perhaps 
to be reduced, *7raTpas ; the gen. pi. certainly ought to be, just 
as much as the gen. sing., and moreover TrarpcoK is found in 
Homer (Od. iv. 687, viii. 245) ; hence irariprnv must be due to 
the analogy of Trarcpcs. 

This analogy spread over a wide area in course of time ; in 
the Homeric age it created iraripo^, fi-qripo^ by the side of ^arpos, 
fjLTjTpos; fti/Tcpt, likewise Homeric, is probably the primitive 
form, cf. Sk. mdtdri. So also Ovyaripos was formed on the 
model of dvyarepaj and on the other hand Ovyarpa (II. i. 13), 
^Jyarpcs, Ovyarpas (II. xxii. 62) on that of Ovyarpos. The word 
that has received the worst treatment in classical Greek is 

1 Cf. however, supra 164 and 201, 3. » Cf. supra 204, 7. 
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avqp, the regular declension of which would probably be : sing. 

nom. avrjpj VOC. avcp, acc. avipa^ loc. *dv€pt Or avSpij gen. dvSpos', * 
pi. nom. av€p€^j acc. dvepas or dv8pas, loc. avSpdcriy gen. av^/ocur. 
In Homer we often find the regular forms avipa and av€/o€?, 
but the ordinary language generalized throughout the whole 
declension the weak stem avSpa dvSp€s avSpaq, 

The same is the case in Latin. Except in the nom.-voc, the 
strong or middle form of these stems was lost, and patrem was 
said instead of *pater^m =7raT€/)-a, on the model of patrl and 
paMs. 

In Greek the middle form was generalized in dijp, at^p, a<rrqp 
(gen. doT^-os, but loc. pi. atrrpd'O'i), and other words, and the 
long vowel of the nominative in all the nouns in -njp denoting 
the agent : Sorqpj Sor^p-a, Sor^p-os, Sorrjp-a-L, 

II. Stems in -or-, -tor-. — There remains no trace in Greek 
of a declension ScSrcop, *8o)T€p-a (or Scuropa), *8o>Tp-os, if such a 
declension ever existed. These forms show no gradation^ with 
the exception of the lengthening of the nominative : Sorrwp, 
8coTop-a, SfaTop-o^, Swrop-crt, 

In Latin, the long vowel of the nominative passed even into 
the oblique cases : *datOr datOr-em datdr-is, etc. : then, the 
final syllables in r having been shortened, the result has been 
that the nominative, which was the only case entitled to a long 
vowel, is the only one that has a short vowel. 

§ 4. Sigmatic Stems. 

(212) L Masculines and feminines in -os-. — In Greek, 
simply lengthening of the nominative: alZm *at8o(r-a (atSoa 
alhoi) ♦at8d(r-os (atSdos atSovs). Latin shows more variety: 
vocalic change without lengthening, venus vener'em=*veneS' 
eni] lengthening without vocalic change, arbOs arb6r'em = 
*aj*bds-em. But, in the immense majority of cases, we find 
a series of corruptions, some phonetic, some analogical, the 
history of which is as follows ; originally honOs *konds-i8 ; 
extension of the long vowel of the nominative, *honOS'is ; 
rhotacism, honOr-is; analogical extension of the r to the 
nominative, *honOr ; shortening of the last syllable, hondr, 
* For dvSp6s=*dvp'6sj cf. mprn 47 B. 
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II. Masculines andfeminines in -es-. — In Greek, lengthen- 
ing of the nominative : i/rcvSiys *i/r€vS€o--a (i/rcvSca il/€v8rj), etc. So 
also in Latin, CerSs CerSr-is, but with rhotacism extended to 
the nominative and consequent shortening, celer, d^gener} 
Originally this class included in Latin a larger number of stems 
than have been preserved : by comparing, for example, nUbes 
with Gk. v€<^o9 and Sk. ndbhas (gen. ndbJias-as), sSdBs with 
cSos, mOUs with mdles-tus (cf. hones-tu-s\ etc.,^ it is easy to see 
that the regular declension was nUb^s ^nUbes-is. The dat.-abl. 
pi. *nijibes-bus became nUbi-btis, whence through analogy a dat. 
sing, niibl ^ and all the rest of the declension, as though based 
on a stem *niibi'. The result is that, except in the nom. sing., 
the declension of nUb^s no longer differs from that of ovis, 

m. Neuters in -os- (-es-). — The gradation in these stems 
is well known : the o appears only in the nom.-acc. sing., r^ixo'i 
*T€tx€o--os (rctx^os T€txovs), fUnus ^fUneS'is {fUneris), etc. In 
Latin, however, several stems have generalized the o; Hempds 
Hempds-is, *corpds *corp6S'is, which became phonetically 
tempus temporiSj etc. 

IV. Neuters in -eis-. — This declension, which is confined to 
Greek, shows no gradation, but is based on two stemg, one in 
-ac-, the other in -ar- : K€pas Kcpar-os, and also *K€pa<r-os (Kcpaos 
K€p<os), *K€pa<r'a (^K€paa K€pd\ etc.* 

V. Greek perfect participles, — The sigmatic form of the 
suffix (*-fo<r-) appears only in the nom. sing. (AcA-vko)? AcAvkos) 
and in the formation of the feminine (A€Avicvta = *A€A.vKi;(r-ta). 
All the rest of the declension is based on a dental stem, with 

' Perhaps also shortening without rhotacism in the form cini8 = *cine8 (for 
cities ?), on the model of the oblique oases ^•cin&-w changed to cinerU), 

"^ In spite of the difTerence of quantity in tbe radical vowel, which may, 
in all these cases, depend on a very ancient modification of the root. Cf. 
$upra 124, 2. 

3 Thus nubl : nubibu8=ovl : ovibuf*. On the other hand it was probably 
the regular gen. *Huberum which gave rise to the archaic gen. hover urn cited 
by Varro. 

* Supra 129. — The dative (locative) sing, ic^p^ still remains to be accounted 
for ; I being subscript only after a long vowel, we ought to have Kipai, The 
form Kkpq. must be regarded as a mere variation of spelling, unless (wliich is 
highly improbable) it is a true dative (*Ke/>at = *Kepa-at).— The Hom. nom. 
pi ykpa (II. ii. 237), Kpia. (II. viii. 231), go back to ycpd, /cpea, the final a being 
shortened in imitation '^f the other neuter plurals. 
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no gradation : ^ XcXvicor-a AcAvkot-os, etc. The long vowel of the 
nominative has spread to the other cases in a few Homeric 
forms, ycyacoT-os, fiefiatovHi ; the Attic coTwra is a contracted 
form of Ion. corccoT-a = *€0''nJoT-a. 

VI. Compa/ratives,— Greek has two stems: one ending in a 
nasal, which has passed from the nom. sing, to all the other 
cases, fji€L^o}v fi€Liov fiet^ovos ; the other sigmatic, no longer ap- 
pearing except in ace. sing, and nom.-acc. pL, but in these cases 
preferred in classical Greek to the nasal stem: ace. sing, 
(masc-fem.) ft€tfa)=*/A€tfoa=*/ji€t^o(r-a;^ nom. pi. (masc.-fem.) 
/i€t^ovs=*ft€t^o€s=*ft€t£o<r-€s, uscd also as ace. pi. ; ^ nom.-acc. pi. 
neut. fieif^o) = *fJi€iioa = */ji€tf oo--a. 

Latin has only the sigmatic stem: originally *mdj6s 
^mdjdsiSj then mdjdris and mcij6r^ as above in the case of 
honor. The nom. sing. neut. mdjus remained uncontaminated, 
but the rest of the declension has a long vowel on the analogy 
of the masc.-fem., e,g,y neut. pi. mdjDi'a instead of ^mdjdr-aj cf. 

§ 5. Diphthongal Stems, 

(213) I. Monosyllables,— 1, Stem ^dyew- (sky, day); from 
pre-historic times the w was liable to disappear under certain 
ill-defined conditions, cf. Lat. diSs^ the declension of which is 
analogical. "^ The gradation is still very plain in the Greek 
declension: nom. Zcvs = *Z77i;s = *Ayi7v-s, and Ziq-s (dialectical) 
= die-s ; voc. ZcO, Lat. J(l[piter) ; ace. Z^-v (Dor. Aa-v in Theo- 
critus) = c?z^-m ; loc. Aa = Atf-t; gen. Atos = Atf-os = *cZl*ii;-ds with 
reduction of the stem-syllable -ew-. This primitive declension 
was liable, in the various dialects, to all kinds of corruptions, 
the two most important of which are also classical : on the one t 
hand, Atos Att gave rise to an ace. Ato, the ordinary form in ,' 
use ; on the other, the ace. Ztjv, being in its turn declined as if 

1 Cf. suj^a 128. ; 

2 It is scarcely necessary to observe that tul^ta cannot come from fid^ova. ; * 
there is no similar case of loss of medial v. 

^ The ace. fAcL^ovs cannot be contracted from *fidl^oas. The assimilation 
here is due to the neuter, where the two cases are, quite regularly, identical. 
* Called the 5th declension, cf. supra 197. 
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it were a stem ending in -ew-, gave rise to the Homeric declen- 
sion Zrjv-a ZrfV'L Ziyv-05.^ 

2. Stem *gOW' (ox, cow, Sk. gdvrs) : nom. )So£-s = *)8a)v-s, Dor. 
)3a>-s, Lat. hO-S] ace. ^ov-v /3o)-v,and p6a (rare) = *^df-a = ^gdw-m^ 
Lat. hov-em ; loc. )3of-t ftoi^e ; dat. ftov-f ; gen. )Sof-os bov-iSj etc. ; 
gen. pi. bourn = *b6V'6m} 

3. Stem *w<!ltt^ (ship). — Sing.: nom. vau-s=vau-s,3 Ion. vi/v-s 
through analogy of oblique cases ; ace. vaf-a=*W(Iii;-m ; whence 
Ion. vqa and New Ion. vca,* Att. vav-v ; loc. Dor. vdf-i vd-t, Lesb. 
va-i, Horn, and Att. ny-t; gen. Dor. vd-ds, Hom. nyd?, New Ion. 
v€ds, Att. v€o)9.^ — Plur. : nom. vaf-€s vac?, Hom. and Att. v^c?, 
Hom. and New Ion. vc€s, late Attic vavs borrowed from ace. ; 
ace. Dor. vofa?, Ion. v^a?, New Ion. vcas, and Att. vav% on analogy 
of ace. sing. ; loc. vav-o-t = *vdv-(rt. Ion. vrjv-a-L through analogy 
of the other cases ; gen. Dor. vd-wv, Lesb. vacov, Ion. vrjuiVj New 
Ion. and Att. vc<ov. Thus there is no gradation. — In Latin, the 
analogy of the regular dative ndv-t caused this stem to pass 
into the -/-declension.^ 

n. Stems in -rfv-. — The stem Hinrrjv- is declined throughout 
without gradation. By the side of the ordinary nom. sing. 
I7r7r€i>s = *t7nn7u-s, is found a dialectical variation with loss of 
the semi-vowel as in die-Sy e.g. ypa^rj'% (Arcad.) ; this variation 
is proved especially by Doric proper names, e,g,^ **AxtXA,7;-s, 
*'OAr(r(n/-s, as is shown by the corresponding Latin form 
AcliilUs^ Uh/sses, borrowed doubtless from some Doric dialect 
of Magna Graecia. This ending of the nom. sing, led to a 
sporadic confusion of these nouns with proper names in -es- : ' 
thus the word "Apiy-s, which in Lesbian is declined nom. "Apcv-s, 
gen. "Apci^-os, etc., has in Homer the corresponding flexion 
^Aprj-^ ''Aprjos=-*''ApYjf-o's, but also the analogical flexion, voc. 
"^Apcs, gen. "Apcos, etc. 

* The same anomaly occurs in the declension of W-f, infra 220, 6. 

' The form *gw- ^rith complete reduction occurs only in the derivative 
*^ri s- *gw-dy which forms part of the compound iKardfi-p-rj (sacritice of a 
hundred oxen). 

s Supra 76, 1 A. * Supra 76, 1 B. 

* Supra 76, 1 C. • 'J hus wart* (nom). : navl^aavis : avl, 

7 This confusion is naturally complete in words borrowed by Latin, 
Achilles Achillis like niibe* nUbis, 
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With this exception, the declension is of the simplest 
character. — Sing. : nom. tinrev-5 ; voc. imrev ; ace. *l7nrrjf'a, Lesb. 
wrm/a, Horn, iinr^, Dor. and New Ion. iTnrca, Att. Imria ; loc. 
ivTrrj-ij whence imrii and t'TnTct; gen. Horn, i^nr^-os, New Ion. 
i7nr€05, Att. tTnrcoDS. — Plnr. : nom. t7nr^€9, New Ion. iinrUsj Att. 
iTnrct? and linrrjs ; acc. tinr^a9, New Ion. imrca?, Att. imrids by 
metathesis, sometimes tTnrcas with simple shortening, lastly 
t?nr€t9 and itnrrjsj borrowed from the nominative ; loc. hnrev-a-i 
Panbellenic ; gen. tTnny-wv, New Ion. and Att. t^nrcW. 

m. Stems in -ow- and -oy-. — Stems which have the sig- 
matic nominative {e,g, i]p<o^y have the long vowel in all cases: 
^/)o)-a=*^/:)a)f-a, ^pwos, etc. The other stems ^ have it only in 
the nom. sing., Trct^oJ xra^o-a. Declension: nom. Arjna = *AdTwy or 
Ai/To) = *AdTa)f ; voc. Arjrol ; acc. Ion. Ayjtovv (cf. fiovv)^ Dor. Adroyv 
(cf. )8wv), but commonly Arjrw^ = Arjroa = ^Adroy-a or Adrdf-a ; the 
other cases present no difficulty. The external resemblance 
between these stems and those in -ov- led to many confusions 
between the two classes : thus IlvO^ (Delphi) became Ilv^wr, 
whence the two parallel declensions Jlvdovs JlvOol and JlvOtavo^ 
HvBiiivi ; we find the nom. pi. To/jyovc?, from Vopyta^ in Hesiod, and, 
on the other hand, in Sophocles, the genitive diySoCs, from diySwv.* 

§ 6. Vocalic Stems. 

(214) The stems in -z- and -w- follow two very different 
modes of declension, which seem to correspond respectively 
to an original long or short quantity in the termination. An 
f or tl in the stem is not subject to any gradation; it is 
simply split up into a vowel and semi-vowel (zy, uw) before 
terminations beginning with a vowel ; then, on the loss of the 
semi-vowel, there remains only a short vowel, e.g. tx^v-s, gen. t 
*tX^vf-os Ix&^o^* On the other hand, % and U are subject to a » 
special kind of gradation; they take the normal forms ei/ and " 
ew respectively before terminations beginning with a vowel, "; 
and remain reduced before a consonant. Greek maintains \ 

1 Supra 200, 2. ^ Supra 131. 

> We should expect *KriT(a^ *ir€iO(2^ etc., but the aooentuation has been 
listurbed through the aualof^y of the nominatiye. 
* 'A<nrf$, 230 ; Ajax, 629. 
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this distinction perfectly in the -w-stems, but in the -/-stems 
the two modes of declension have been confused. 

1. Steins in -u-. — 1. Without gradation : tx^v-s 'xOv-v lxOvro<:y 
8pv-5 Bpv-6s and even Spv-69 on analogy of nom. ; and also v€icv-s 
vcKv-os (but the Homeric quantity vckvs is probably more 
ancient). The contrast between the declension of sU-s and 
manU'S in Latin has already been pointed out.^ 

2. This contrast however is the only relic of the primitive 
gradation in manu-s^ which seems no longer to have a stem 
^maneu' corresponding to the Greek alternation yXvKv- *yAvK€f-. 
— Sing. Nom. : -jtcAckv-s, otorv, yXvicv-s yXvtcv, Ace. : wiXeKv-r, 
aoTV, y\vKV-v (yXvKca analogical ^) yXvKv. Loc. : *7r€\€ic€f-t, 
whence TrcXcKCt -TrcXcicct, aorct aorrct, yX.vK€L y\vK€i, Gen. : *7r€X€K€f- 
09, whence ttcXckco?, (Jotco?, yXvic/os ; in Att. ttcXckccds, aorco)? 
(but not yAvK€<«)9, which belongs to a much later period of 
Greek) are due to the analogy of forms like ithtccds.^ — Plur. 
Nom. : *7r€\€iC€f-€9. whence ttcXciccc? TrcXcKa?, aorca aorry, yXvKcts 
yXvKca (very rarely contracted). Ace. : regularly *7r€X€KV9; 
*y\vKvs;^ but, through analogy of the other cases, Horn. 
TTcXcKca?, yXvKcas ; Att. ttcXckci?, yXvicct?, through extension of the 
nominative. Loc. : regularly *7r€X€#cv-crt, *y\vKv-<n (Sk. svddii' 
§u) ; but, through extension of the stem itcXckc-, which was 
supposed to appear in the other cases, TreXcKco-t, aorco-t, yXvKia-i. 
G^n. : TTcXcKcwv, a<rr€o)v, yXv#c€a)v. 

n. Stems in -i-. — According to what we have just seen, a 
stem *7roXl- (town, cf. ttoXZ-tit-s) ^ would become in the gen. 
*iroXti/-o9, whence iroXto?, whereas a stem ttoXi- would become 
*7roX€2/-o9, whence irdXcos; but iroXt-s and similar words gener- 
ally show both modes of declension, according to the dialect. — 
Sing. Nom. : TroXt-9, (j^ro-i-s. Ace. : -jrdXt-v, ^ro-t-v. Loc. : Hom. 
and New Ion. 7rdXl=*7rdXfcfc; Hom. troKrfi^ in which the long 
vowel seems to arise from a very old locative form attested by 

* Supra 204, 4 note, 6 note, etc. 
» Supra 204, 4. 

* Thus approximately ireX^/c€«$ : x€\4K€(av^linrim : Ixiriw. The accent 
irregularly drawn back in ireKiKetav clearly shows that ireX^Ketav and veXiiKews 
] ad a reciprocal influence on one another. 

* Supra 206, 8. 

* We find in Homer ir6\r$ (II. xvi. 69) and iroXlv (II. xvi. 67). 
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Sanskrit (Vedic agnd^ from stem agni-^ fire); Hom. «'oA.ct= 
*7roX€2/-i, whence Att. ttoAci, ^wrct. Gen. : Lesb. ttoKlos^ <l>v<ruos ; 
New Ion. ttoAios and ttoXcos (contracted ttoAcvs) ; Hom. ttoXios 
and TToA-iyos following woAiyi; Att. 7roA€o)s=TroAi709. — Plur. Nom.: 
7rdXfc€9 ; woAiycs ; TToXccs, Att. n-oActs. Acc. ; regular ttoXis (Hom.,^ 
Herod.) =. *7ro\4-vs ; through analogy of the other cases, ttoXmis, 
TToXrjas and TroXcas ; Att. TToActs, borrowed from nominative. 
Loc. : regular iroAt-<n (Herod.), but commonly irdXco-i througlj 
extension of the c of the other cases. Gen. : generally TroXtwv, 
but Att. wdXcwv with accentuation modified through ttoAcws. 

In Latin, the declension in -I- is the only one preserved, and 
the gradation is retained only in the nom. pi. ov€8^ contracted 
from *ovi^8=*oviy'iSj cf. ttoAccs TrdXets.^ 

§ 7. Heteroclites. 

(215) One of the commonest features of both Greek and 
Latin grammar is the existence of so-called heteroclite nouns, 
the declension of which is based upon two or three different 
stems, e.g, -ywi} yuvaiK-a ywaiK-ds, or, on the other hand, senex 
(=z*senec-s) sen-em sen-is; and this well-known peculiarity 
would scarcely call for anything beyond a reference to the 
practical grammars, but for the fact that certain heteroclite 
nouns form an important class, common to both languages, and 
going back ultimately to the parent speech. These nouns are 
the neuters in *-r{t\^ Gk. -op, -wp, Lat. -ur, which form their 
oblique cases from a stem in -n-, to which Greek has further 
added a t, which may be compared with that of words like 
o-cjfta-Tos, cf. Lat. n07nin-iSj^ so that, corresponding to Sk. ydkrt 
(liver) gen. yakn-ds, Greek has ij^rap ^ar-os, Latin jec-uri 
*jecin-is (the difference of quantity may be disregarded for our \ 
present purpose). *^ 

Greek has several examples of this kind of declension : ^ap, 
^7raT-o5 =*^ff7lT-os ; OT€dp (fat) = *o"r^ap, gen. oredros = *o-TiyaT-05 ; 
v8(i)p, vSar-os, cf. Sk. uddn-j udn-ds, and Lat. und^ where the 

* ir^Xcts and irSXias most be corrected to iro\r$ H. ii. 648, Od. viii. 660. 
» Cf. supra 206, 1. • Of. supra 127. 

^ Cf. supra 116, 4, and 204, 7. 
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n of the suffix is reflected in the root, etc. But in most 
neuters in -op and wp analogy has assimilated the oblique cases 
to the nom. : Oivap (palm of the hand) ^cVap-o?, lap (spring) 
cap-OS {rjp 5p-os). Several also are indeclinable. 

In Latin especially this analogical process was considerably 
developed. From the primitive declension femur femin-is, 
Latin derived, on the one hand, the gen. femor-is and the other 
oblique cases resembling it, on the other, the nom. sing, femen. 
Similarly the declension jecur *jecin-i8 became jecur jecor-is ; 
but the lost form *jecin-i8 still survives in the curious genitive 
^^'ecinor-is, in which both suffixes appear. It is, to say the 
least, very probable that iter must have had a genitive *itin-is ; 
but the nom. iter gave rise to a genitive iter-is (attested by 
the grammarians), then the joint influence of these two forms 
produced the ordinary genitive itiner-is^ which in turn gave 
rise to a little used nominative itiner. This accumulation of 
suffixes is not' unknown to Greek : thus ovap (dream) has the 
genitive ovctpar-os, a form which, apart from the vocalism and 
the addition of t, is the exact counterpart of jecinor-is, itiner-is^ 
with the two suffixes arranged in the opposite order. It was 
inevitable that confusions of all kinds should arise in declen- 
sions having so unusual an appearance .^ 

* We may also mention : (1) the declension of yfufv^ Wpv, Horn. loo. dovpL 
as *dopf-i, nom. pi. yoj^vara = *y6vf-aT-at Att. SSparUt ySvara, supra 40 a ; 
(2) that of Kdpd (neut., head), Ion. Kdfnj, nom. pi. Kaprfi-ar-a (U. xi. 309)» 
gen. sing. KpdT6s=*Kpa-aT-6s (?), etc. 
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CHAPTER m. 
PBONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

(216) Among the stems which follow the pronominal declen- 
sion two classes are to be distinguished, the demonstratives 
and the personal pronouns. The essential characteristic of 
the demonstratives is that they have a system of inflexion which 
agrees much more nearly with the nominal declension than with 
that of pronouns proper ; they also vary according to the gender 
of the object designated, whereas the personal pronouns have 
only a single form for masculine, feminine, and neuter : 6 ij to, 
but iyto for all three genders. 

Section I. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§ 1. Terminations. 

(217) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative. — Gfreek always has the 
ordinary -s ; the feminine forms have no termination, as is 
also the case with the masculine of the stem 6. Latin has 
as many as three masculine terminations : (1) -«, is, qui-s 
•etc. ; (2) short e, with no further termination (still rather 
obscure), iste, ille ; 1 (3) f , which appears to be equivalent 
to oi and which is almost equally obscure;* 7if-c, qiCl. The 
feminiae has the ordinary ending d ; but the stems which have 
in the masc. f = *oz, have in the fem. a£ = *di, hae-c, quae. 

The nom.-acc. neuter has a special form, the same in both 
languages : its termination is -d, Greek to =*Td-8, cf. Latin 
istu-d=Hsto-dj SXko dHu-dj tC qui-d, etc. 

* They may be old vocatives, cf. supra 196, 1, or imitations of the regular 
ipw, infra 221, 7. 

> Cf. however 219, 1 note. 

e38 
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2. Accusative : -w, Gk. v, Lat. -m : to-v, istu-m, etc. 

3. Ablative (1): Gk. ouro) outo)s=*outo)8; Lat. istO = *istOd, 
istd = *i8tddj qui {how) = *quldj etc.^ 

4. Ablative (2) : Gk. 7ro-^€v, avro-^cv,* etc. ; Lat. «n-cie (the 
nasalization is imitated from inde, supra 187, 6), so also *cunde 
= ^quon-de in alicunde, cf . w-&I, *cu-bi, 

5. Instrumental (1) : Gk. tt^, aur^, dAA^, etc. ; Lat. ^t^, T^d-c 
(this way), istd-c, illQrcfi 

6. Instrumental (2) : Gr. avTo-<^t ; * Lat. (locative sense) i6-Z, 
*cubl = *quM)l in aZicwft?, w-&e, from a stem t^-, found also in 
the comparative u-ter^ ali-bl with final lengthening perhaps on 
the analogy of the dative, cf. ti^, 

7. Locative • Dor. rct-Sc, etc., Gk. (illative sense) Trot, etc., 
Lesb. aAXvt, TTT^XvL (far oiF, cf. t^Xc);^ Lat. M-c = i^ez-c = (here), 
esfi-c, z'Wl-^. The illative hU'C = *hoi'C^ istUc, iUUc, cUr (why) = 
*quoi-r (the r is a particle of the same kind as the Gk. pa apa), 
corresponds phonetically to the accented (not enclitic) ttoi. 

8. Dative, — Greek has the ordinary dative endings in the 
-0- and -o-stems: tw, t^ tq. But in Latin the termination -l 
of the dative, instead of being added to the final -o- or -d- of 
the stem, appears to eliminate and supersede it ; instead of a 
dative *illOj *iUae^ which would seem to be required by the 
ace. iUu-m, illa-m and the corresponding Greek forms, we have 
ill'Z for all three genders, as in the imparisyllabic declension. 
It is probable that this ending, at first belonging exclusively 
to demonstratives of the imparisyllabic declension (qui-s, e-s), 
was extended to the others by analogy. This much is certain, 
that, having spread side by side with the genitive termination 
-lus (infra), it was added to stems which were nominal in their 
origin and resembled pronouns only in meaning: thus ttnu-s 
( = Gk. otvo-9) has dat. Un-l, sollu-s { = o\os) soUlj alter (com- 
parative in 'T€pO') alter-l, though the nom.-acc. neut. Unu-m (not 
*ilnu-d)j etc., would suffice to prove that their original declen- 
sion was nominal. 

^ Supra 187, 4. The nasalization of the adverbial ablative hin-c, tstin-c, 
illin-c is probably due to the analogy of inde, infra. 
« Supra 187, 6. » Supra 187, 7. 

* Supra 187, 8. * Supra 187, 10. 
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9. Oenitive. — In Greek no peculiarity; -o-stems, Tolo=*r6-<ryo^ 
-a-stems, Tcis, T^s; imparisyllabic stems, rtv-os.^ But in Latin 
the genitive of the demonstratives shows a special termination 
'lU8^ shortened lus^ which is not found in any other language 
and is most perplexing to the grammarian. The following is 
the most probable explanation of its origin. 

Let us take, for example, the form Sjus, The demonstrative 
root z, in its normal form and with the addition of the suffix -o-, 
may have produced a stem *ey-o- *eo-, of which the nom.-sing. 
masc. would be *eU'S (cf. ace. eu-m) and the locative (used as geni- 
tive)2 *eZ. On the other hand, the same root, when itself acting 
as st^m, has a nom. sing, i-s^ of which the genitive would natu- 
rally be *i--08 *i'U8 (cf. patr-us),^ Let us suppose now that 
these two synonymous forms were linked together by a sort of 
pleonasm which is very common in all languages ; this would 
give the combination *el ius^ the transition of which to Sjus 
(often written eiius) is easy to understand. In the same way, 
iK> *illi^ Hstl^ *quotj the regular genitives of the pronouns illej 
iste^ qui J etc., was attached the same genitive Hus of the 
pronoun is ; whence the pleonastic forms illlitSj istiua, quolus 
(Ep. Scip.), in which the accentuation UUus and not ♦I'Klws,* 
recorded by Martianus Capella, seems to point to an old con- 
traction from Hill ius. 

Are there any direct proofs in favour of this ingenious 
hypothesis? No, but indirect proofs are abundant. In the 
first place, it is certain that the genitives in -l- (fern, -ae) existed 
in the demonstratives; they are found occasionally in the 
comic poets, e.g. istlmodl^ aliae ref in Lucretius. As to *tws, 
F. Meunier has thought himself justified in reading it in a 
verse of Plautus, where it is supported by the reading of two 
manuscripts.^ Lastly, nothing is more in harmony with the 
genius of popular language than pronominal pleonasm ; we have 
only to compare, in vulgar French, the phrases, " Phomme quHl 
vient, cet homme qvs tu lui as pris son couteau," and in German 

1 Supra 187, 11, and 204, 14. « Supra 187, 10. 

8 Supra 204, 14. * Of. Mim, Soc, Ling. iii. p. 187. 

* Set ecc&m parasitum quoi mi ius auxilidst opus, Persa 88. We certainly 
find quorum eOrnm in Trinum, 1023. Cf M€m. Soc, Ling, i. p. 46. 
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declension the double dative denen, the double genitive derer^ 
etc. [Cf. the pleonastic use of which in vulgar English.] 

However this may be, this termination -%U8 was wrongly 
extended to a certain number of stems of nominal origin : 
Un-ltiS, sdl-iuSf alter-ius, utr-ivs, neutr-iu8, Ull-ius,^ nfUl-ius, 
This corruption is not very ancient ; nUUl is still found in the 
comic poets, and neutrum meaning "the neuter gender" always 
has neutrl in the genitive. 

(218) II. Dual : only in Greek ; no peculiarity, except that 
the fern, is not used, the masc.-neut. taking its place : tw not rd, 
TOLv not Ttttv, TovTco uot TavToL, etc, TO) "^fiipd (the two days). 

(219) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative, — The termination of 
masc. and fem. parisyllabic stems is *-y, which we have already 
seen introduced into the nominal stems : ^ Gk. (Dor.) to-I, ra-t 
(ot, al); haX, istl = *i8to-i, istae = *i8td'i. Imparisy liable stems 
have *-^s : tlv-€<;. The termination of the nom.-acc. neut. is the 
same as that of the nouns : ra, aura, rCv-a.^ So also in Latin 
istaj iUa, qui-a (probably neut. pi. of quis) ; but we also find 
an ending ae, ha^-c, quae^ istae-Cj the origin of which is not 
clear.* 

2. The accusative, locative, and instrumental-dative-ablative 
do not differ from those of the corresponding nominal stems. 

3. Genitive, — In the pro-ethnic period the pronominal gen. pi. 
had a special termination *-557w, proved by the Sanskrit demon- 
stratives (masc.-neut. ti-Mm^ fem. td-sdm). This termination 
can no longer be seen in the masc.-neut. of Greek demonstratives, 
which have been assimilated to the nominal stems, rtav, tovtwf, 
€K€tV<ov ; at the most it would only be possible to recognise it 
in the Doric accentuation TovTa)v = *TovTo-(rcDv. But in the fem. 
we have Dor. rav, Att. Tajv=Lesb. Tao)v=*Td-(ra)v, and Dor. 
Tavrav = *TavTd-(ro)v. So also in Latin : fem. hd-'rum = *hd-8uni, 
ista-rum, etc.; masc.-neut. hd-rum, probably for *hd-rum = 
*h6-80m^ with lengthening of the thematic vowel on the analogy 
of ha-Tum,^ 

^ iillu8^*oin-lo8t diminutiye of Unus, 

« Supra 189, 1. » Supra 206, 2. 

^ Probably it is due to the addition of a demonstrative element -i (cf. Gk. 
o{n-o(r-i)y 80 that quae=*qua-i, and so also in the nom. sing. masc. and fem.. 
qui, quae, etc. * Cf. supra 189, 7. 

B 
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§ 2. Stems. 

(220) I. Greek, — 1. Stem 6- to- (demonstrative in the lan- 
guage of Homer, where the article is unknown, article and 
relative pronoun in that of Herodotus, article only in ordinary 
Greek, except in the expression 6 fxiv , , . 6 §€ . . .). In Indo- 
European, the two stems *so- *^o- alternated in declension ; the 
first characterized only the nom. sing. masc. and fern, (both 
without termination, *80, *sd) ; the second appeared in all other 
cases. This is also what happens in Grreek, especially in Doric, 
where the nom. pi. masc. and fem. is roC rai ; but in ordinary 
Greek the analogy of 6 ^ produced ol at. The dual tw (ra) 
everywhere remained unchanged. 

By the addition to this stem of the particle 8c, there was 
formed a demonstrative of more precise meaning, oSc ^8c ro^i^ 
corresponding in meaning to the French " voici " (here is). The 
declension is the same as before ; the particle is indeclinable, 
but by analogy the case-endings were sometimes added to it, 
loc. pi. Toto-Sco-t and Toltrh^a-a-Lv (Od. xxi. 93, ii. 47) in Homer, gen. 
pi. TwvScwv in a fragment of Alcaeus. 

2. Stem ovTo- (a demonstrative contrasted with the former 
as meaning "voili" (there is) and with the following one as 
meaning " this " ). Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
origin of this pronoun, it is not difficult to recognise in it the 
stems 6-, t6-^ combined in different ways, whence arises the 
exact parallel between the two declensions 6 17 t6^ t6v r-qv etc.. 
and ouTos avny touto, tovtov rairnyv, etc.^ Hence the Doric nom. 
pi. masc. and fem., rovroi ravrai, is the only regular one ; the 
ordinary forms ovtol avrat are imitated from ovros avrq and ol al. 
The influence of analogy did not stop there; the Panhellenic 
ablative is ovro), not *tovt<o ; we find in inscriptions forms like 
ovTov and ovrtav ; and lastly the stem tovto- nowhere appears in 
the declension of compounds like toiovto<: too-oOtos, gen. tolovtovj 
etc. Moreover, the regular nom. sing. neut. tolovto roa-mrro is 

^ Cf. the illative oIk6v8€, supra 187, 11, last note. 

s Notice however that the common gen. pi. is To&rwy for all three genders, 
not *Tavr(Sp in the fem. (cf. in the adjectives </)l\(ap in all genders, supra 
196, 7), but in Doric regularly ravrav. 
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superseded in Attic, and already to some extent even in Homer, 
by a nominative with a nominal termination, toiovtov too-ovtov, 

3. Stem K€tvo- (that) : Hom. kcivos and ckcivo?, Attic prose 
€K€tvo9, Lesbian k^vo9, Dor. kyjvos and ttJvos. Its origin is 
obscure ; it has no special peculiarity. 

4. Stem avTo- (pronoun denoting identity) : the oxytone accen- 
tuation seems to separate it etymologically from the preceding 
tjtems,^ but in any case it has been entirely assimilated to them 
in its declension 

5. Stem a-: relative pronoun a-9 ^ o ( = *o-8), identical with 
Sk. yd-s yd yd-dj which presupposes a primitive stem *3/d-. 
The epigraphic form (Locr.) fori, like the adverbial ablative m, 
seems to belong to a different stem *8w6'.^ 

6. Stems wo- n- t€-=I.-E. *qO' *qi' ^qe-:^ interrogative and 
indefinite pronouns (enclitics in the last case). 

A. *7ro-9 wd TTo, Ion. *Ko-s Krj #co, not used in the nominative, 
but frequent in the other cases ; ttoj? tto^cv irol irov ttoOl^ Ion. icois, 
etc., cf. comparative worepos and Korepos, 

B. TL'S Ti=Lat. qui-s qui-d. As is shown by Latin and 
Sanskrit, the stem ends in -i- : hence the ace. sing, masc.-fem. 
should be *tl'V, To this form *Tt-v was pleonastically added a 
new accusative suffix, rtV-a, and from rCv-a was formed the false 
stem Ttv-, on which nearly all the declension is based : * sing. 
TLv-a Ttv-os Tiv-L ', pi. Tiv-€s Ttv-as Ttv-tt Ttv^wv. But thc truc stem 
Tt- is still traceable : — (a) in the nom.-acc. sing, neut., Tt = *Ti-8 ; 
(p) in the loc. pi, rt-o-t, which cannot be explained through 
*TiV'(rC] (y) in the word ao-o-a, Att. arra (nom.-acc. pi. neut.), in 
which the group a-a- tt is simply the representative of the group 
ry of the neut. pi. *Tt-a=Lat. qui-a, pronounced as a mono- 
syllable *Ty-a.^ 

* Cf. Mem. Soc. Ling, vi. pp. 96 and 189. 

^ The word d)s in Homer often makes a preceding vowel long by position ; 
we must therefore read f<6$, e.g, H. iv. 471, vi. 443, etc. Cf. however L. 
Havet, AJSlanges Renier^ p. 371. ' Ct supra 67, 1. 

^ Cf. fiupra 213. — Zend however has an accusative cin-em**Tiv-a. 

^ Supra 39 C S. The initial a is simply the final a of the neuter word 
wliich necessarily preceded the enclitic *Tia ; thus in Od. zix. 218, we ought 
really to read *6'inroid <r<ra instead of '6inro(' &<r<ra; cf. in French m'amie 
{my dear) written ma mt«, whence the word une mie. [So in English a nadder 
has become an adder ^ and conversely an eke-name (i.e. an additional name) 
is now a nick-name.'] 
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C. T€-, not used in the nominative, often replaces nv- in the 
obliqne cases (especially in Attic and Herodotus): Horn, tco 
T€ft)v ; New Ion. T€y rioia-i ; Att. rov to>, etc. 

7. The stem o- may be combined with each of the preceding 
stems in turn, to form various indeiinite pronouns. The form 
of composition is both synt^ictical and non-syntactical.^ 

A. With wo- Ko- : non-syntactical o-Troi?, Ion. o-kw?, etc. ; syn- 
tactical, probably nom.-acc. sing. neut. * oS-ttoS^ *o8-ko8, whence 
the stems oinro- oicko-, and hence the doublets oTr(o<: ottttcos, okcos 
oKico)9, etc. 

B. With TI-, generally syntactical :^ oc-rts, ly-Tts, *o8-Tt, whence 
Homeric om, gen. ov-rtvos, etc. The form on arose later, after 
the loss of the final 8 of *o8, through the simple juxtaposition 
of o and Tt. The nom.-acc. pi. neut. is artva, but also (Att.) 
arra = *aTya = *a-Tta. 

C. With T€-: non-syntactical in the forms o-rov (Horn. gen. 
oTTco, Od. i, 124), o-T<j). which may be substituted in Attic for 
ovTLvo^j wTLvi, ctc. ; syntactical with t€ indeclinable in the forms 
wT€ (II. i. 279), ware (so that), etc. 

8. The stems tto,- to- and -o- in secondary derivation form 
various correlative words, such as irorc (Dor. woKa) t6t€ ore, 
TToto-? Toto-s 0I0-9, TTocro-s Too-o-s oco-? (and ocro-o-s, an obscure 
form), and similarly oirore o^nrore, etc. But these stems have 
nothiQg pronominal about them except the root, and their 
declension is purely nomiaal, e.g. neut. oTo-v, not *olo. 

9. The pronoun 6 Sctia (so and so), gen. rov Sctvo?, or better 
indeclinable, has not yet been clearly explained.* 

(221) n. Latin. — 1. Is: the two stems i- and 60-, which 
both come from the root i (one, cf. Gk. to-9 and oTo-^, one, alone),^ 
alternate somewhat capriciously in declension: — Sing.: nom. 
i'S^ ca, i-d ; ace. eu-vij ea-^n (arch, t-m), i-d ; abl. 65, ea ; dat. e% ; 
gen. ejus =* el ius. Plur. : nom. ef, and more commonly il 

1 Supra 176. 

* Cf. K6.irir€<T€ — *K6.Tirf<T€, 

^ Sometimes non-sjntaotioal in Homer, drtm (Od. viii. 204), 6Twat (H zv. 
492). 

^ For the most recent etymology see Bauuaok, Stud, i p. 46, who writes 
it as one word, b^eiva. 

» Cf. upra 108 and 109. 
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(through intrusion of the vowel of i-«),^ eae^ ea ; ace. eOs^ eds^ ea ; 
dat.-abl. (els) Us ; gen. e<hrum^ ed-rum, 

2. Hlc, — To the demonstrative stem ho- is added in declen- 
sion an indeclinable particle -ce, syncopated to -c ; all the cases 
do not take it ; but nevertheless- it is capable of being added, 
under one of these forms, to the majority of demonstrative 
words.^ — Sing.: nom. Mc, haec, hOc (the o is long only by 
position, the true spelling would be ^h6cc=hdd'Ce); ace. hun-c 
= *hdm'Cf han-Cy hd-c ; abl. hOc, hd-c : dat. hul-c and gen. 
hujus, probably influenced by the vocal ism of cul and cujus 
(infra). — PI. : nom. hi, hoe, hae-c ; ace. hOs, lids, haec ; dat.-abl. 
Ms ; gen. hOrum, hd-rum, 

3. Iste. — This word is probably a combination of the two 
stems i- and to-, and hence ought to be declined : nom. masc. 
*i'S turS, fern. *ea ta, ace. *eum turm ; but the element is has 
ceased to be declined. — Sing. : nom. istus (arch.) and iste, ista, 
istud ; ace. istum, istam, istud ; abl. istO,^ istd ; dat. istl ; gen. 
istius = *istz ius, — Plur.: nom. istl, istae, ista (and istaec on the 
analogy of haec) ; ace. istds, etc. 

4. Ollus, — This archaic pronoun, of which numerous forms 
are found in old Latin and the dative olll even in Vergil, 
ought probably to be written Olus, if we may judge from the 
adverbial form Olim (formerly) ; but its etymology is unknown. 
The spelling with II is due to the analogy of the following 
word, of which it seemed to be merely a doublet. 

5. Ille, — The declension is exactly the same as that of iste. 

6. *Isdein, whence Idem, pronoun denoting identity. — In 
formation it is to be compared with o-Sc; the pronoun is declined 
and the particle added always remains unchanged. The 
genitive ^jusdem for *Sjildem is due to the analogy of Sjus, cf. 
cUjusdam, etc. 

7. Ipse, — This pronoun likewise contains an indeclinable 
particle -pse and ought to be declined *is-pse, ea-pse, *ipse 
= *id-pse, ace. ^eum-pse, etc. Some of these forms exist as 
archaisms, and the abl. fem. sing, ed-pse survived even to the 

^ And to dissimilate it from the dat. sing. 

2 E.g. hiijusce and even hocce where the particle occurs twice over, also 
i«tf/;, illic, etc. 
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latest period of Latin in the adverbial phrase redpse (really) 
=*re€ap8€. But, by a strange anomaly, the pronoun as it 
appeared in the form of the nom. sing. neut. became indeclin- 
able, and the particle was declined,^ so that the declension of 
ipse became exactly like that of iste, with the exception of the 
neuter ipsum instead of *ip8ud. 

8. Stems quO'=Q^k, tto- (relative pronoun) and g'm-=Q-k. n- 
(interrogative and indefinite). — These two stems, closely allied 
both in form and function, were to some extent confused in 
their declension, so that each of them owes part of its declension 
to the other : for a stem qui- in the gen. pi. could only become 
qui-um^^ not quO-ruTU^ and again the dat. pi. of quo- was quls 
(cf. equl8\ not qui-bvs,^ 

A. Quo-. — Sing. : nom. qul^ quae^ qitod ; ace. qitem (borrowed 
from qui'Sj the true accus. qttom remaining as a conjunction 
denoting time), ^t^o-m,* quchd; abl. quO, qitd; dat. cul = 
quoi-ei; gen. cUju8 — quoju8 = quoi'hc8{?). — Plur. : nom. qitei 
qui, qtiae^ quae; ace. quOs, qua8^ quae; dat.-abl. qu^is quts 
(arch, and poet.), in prose qui-Jms (borrowed from qui-s) ; gen. 
quO-rum^ qud-rum, 

B. Qui-, — Sing. : nom. masc. qui'8j Osc, pi-s, fem. arch, qui-s j^ 
class, quae (borrowed from the preceding stem), neut. qui-d ; 
ace. quem for *qui-m (cf. avem for avim\ quam (borrowed), 
quid ; abl. quO. qua (both borrowed) ; dat. cul ; gen. cHjus, — 
Plur. : arch. nom. masc.-fem. qu^8 ® (cf. avS8\ neut. *qui-a 
(preserved as a conjunction), in classical usage qulj quae, quae 
(all borrowed) ; ace. quOs, quds, qu,ae (do.) ; regular dat.-abl. 
qui-bu8, but also queis (borrowed); lastly, gen. quorum and 
qudrum. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the combinations qul- 
cumque, qul-libet, quldam = *qui8-dam, aliquis, etc., the 

* Cf. in French the pi. queleonquesy which ought to be *quel8Conque. 
' This genitive really existed, according to the grammarians. 

' Qnihus even gave rise to the barbarism hlbw (i long because of his ?) or 
l')us^*Ubti8t which is found in Plant. Curcul, 606. 

* Which likewise fulfils the function of a conjunction (comparative) ; the 
correlatives are turn {tun-c) and tarn, aco. masc. and fem. of the stem to-. 

* We find in Plautus {Epid, 509) : quis illaec est mulier f etc. 

^ Which is found several times repeated in the SenatusconsuUum de 
Faechanalibus. 
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declension of which differs in no respect from that of qui 
and quis. 

Section H 

personal pronouns. 

§ 1. stems. 

(222) What makes the declension of the personal pronouns 
very complicated and often obscure, is not merely the imusual 
character of several terminations, but also and more especially 
the multiplicity of the stems which alternate in the declension 
of each pronoun. Hence it is important to determine at the 
outset these stems and the various forms which each of them 
may assume. 

I. In the ist person, three stems : (1) that of the nomina- 
tive singular, which is an isolated form, (2) ^me- (m-) and (3) 

1. Nom. sing. : Qk. cyw, Lat. *egO egd ; the Sk. ahdm suggests 
that the nasal at the end of the Greek doublet eywv (Hom.), 
Boeot. iwv, is not wholly epenthetical. 

2. Strong stem *m6-, weak *rnrj in all the other cases of the 
sing, in Greek and Latin. The stems *eme- and *em-, likewise 
occur, but only in Greek.^ There is also the stem *m- with 
an unexplained, but primitive, addition, ^-sme- *-sm',^ which 
appears in the Greek plural, namely, nom. pi. (Lesb.) afifx€s = 
*a€rfjL€{^) = *7ism^ (cf. Germ, uns [Eng. ifs])=*m-sm-^, as v/a/a€9 
= *yu-8m-d infra. 

3. Stem *n(h (cf. Sk. ace pi. nas), in the Greek dual and 
Latin plural. 

(223) IL Li the 2nd person, four stems, Hevy (tvr, tio-j 
etc.), *yiir, ^wo-, and lastly *(r<^o- (exclusively Greek). 

1. The stem *tev>' is common to Greek and Latin, where it 
characterizes the whole of the singular. In the nominative the 

1 Is this due to prothesis? or (which seems very improbable) to the 
analogy of iy(b ? or, lastly, were they primitive forms, to be compared with 
the manifold stems of the other pronouns, bat lost everywhere except in 
cireek? The question seems insoluble. 

' Cf. Sk. sma and Lat niet^*8mS'd (ablative?), intensive particles. 
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to is a vowel, e.g. primitively HU and **fl, whixjh may be seen 
respectively in the Doric rv (tv) and Lat. tU (cf. Hom. rvvrj^ 
H. xix. 10). In the other cases there is an alternation between 
the forms Hewe^- Hetv-, Htve- and Hio, In Doric and Latin 
the w after the t is simply dropped. But, in the other Greek 
dialects, the group rf becomes <r, e.g. ace. <r€=Tf€; then, the 
initial o- spreading throughout the whole declension, Lesbian, 
Ionic, Attic and the kolvtj have in the nom. sing. <rv instead of 
the regular Doric rv (Boeot. tov=tv). 

2. The stem *yu-., with the addition *-sm-, characterizes the 
plural in Greek as in Sanskrit (abl. yuirndt, like asmdt in the 
1st pers.) : Lesb. v/a/xcs for *v/jLfjL€<:j Dor. v/ac? (long v), etc. 

3. Stem *wo- (cf. Sk. ace. pi. vas) : in the Latin plural. 

4. Stem *(r<^o- (?) : in the Greek dual, with no parallel else- 
where ; of unknown origin, like the stem *cr<l>€' of the 3rd person. 

(224) m. In the 3rd person, two stems, *8ev>- and *(r</>€- 
(in Greek alone), but only the former is primitive. It is quite 
certain, indeed, and Latin alone is a sufficient guarantee of the 
fact,^ that the stem *8€io- served both for the singular and plural. 
Further, the pronoun *8eio- does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to the 3rd person ; it is the reflexive pronoun for all persons and 
numbers.^ From the point of view of Indo-European syntax 
phrases like ego se geram (I shall behave myself )j vos sibi 
placetis (you please yourselves), amisimus suam matrem (we 
have lost our mother), quin sine rivali seque et sua solus amares^ 
etc., would be quite correct, and we still find corresponding 
usages at the present day in the Slavonic languages. In Latin, 
this pronoun remained strictly reflexive, but in its use was 
restricted to the 3rd person. In Greek the corruption went 
much farther ; the pronoun I- was used, either as reflexive, or 
as a simple pronoun of the 3rd person, and we know that 
Homeric usage is invariable in this respect. Hence it was felt 
necessary to create a plural for it, and the stem *cr<l>€-, the origin 
of which is very obscure,^ was called upon to ftilfil this function. 

^ Its evidence is likewise confirmed by that of Sanskrit, Teatonic, and 
Slavonic; cf. Germ, sie irren sich (they deceive themselves). 

> This accounts for the fact that it has no nominative. 

3 Is it an instrumental in -0t of the stem <rP-y e.g. <r-<plif, which, being 
taken for a dat. pi. and wrongly divided o-^-^i^, gave rise to an imaginary 
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Then, in the classical period, both stems fell into partial disuse ; 
as pronouns of the 3rd person the demonstratives ouro?, avro?, 
etc., were used, and in the reflexive' sense I- barely survived 
except in the combination iavrov. 

The single stem of this pronoun takes the four forms *sew€'j 
*sew-^ *8we- and *sti>. The Latin declension retains only the 
last two, in which the group sw becomes 8, In Grreek, initial <^ 
is changed to the rough breathing and medial f disappears, e.g, 
ace. €€ = *(r€f-€; on the other hand, initial o-f is changed to the 
rough breathing, e,g, 1=*<t?-L Hence the doublets which 
characterize the whole of this declension. Hence also, even in 
Attic, the double form €avT6v=*a€p avrov andavTov=*o'f aurov, 
and so also in the 2nd person, aeavTov corrupted from ^reavrov 
= *T€f* avTov, and the regular aavrov = *tP avrov, 

§ 2. Terminations, 

(225) I. Singular.— We may represent the Greek and Latin 
declension concisely as follows, placing on the same line the 
forms recognised as being morphologically identical. 

1. N. iy(by ego, 

2. A. ifU fi4, me. 

3. j^ erne. 

4. \itii-e€v {jiedM) 

5. j^ fifioL fioL {mlf)^ 

6. ' I mi-hl, 

7. Jj.{7)ifi4v. 

8. r ifieTo tfUo ifiov, 

9. G. J ifiios ifieus ifJLous, 
10. tmel,(niU). 

1. The nominative has been explained, supra 222 and 223. 

2. Divergent forms appear already in the accusative] the 
long vowel of Latin is confirmed by Sk. ma, tvd; the Greek 
formations represent, either another accusative, equally primi- 

stem 0-0 , to which other terminations were afterwards added? But in this 
case we should expect a vowel between the <y and 0. The problem still 
remains to be solved, in spite of many learned attempts to do so. , 

1 Much more probably a mere contraction of mihl. 

* We find in Hesychius rpi • <y4. Kp^es. Cf . supra 40 in fine. 



TiJ, <n>, tii: 




Tf€^T€,(T€,tS. 


i4, i (Lesb. pi), 8g. 


te. 


86 (9ed). 


<yi 0€v. 


i-0€V. 


TOl (TOI. 


^0?, ot. 


ti'bl. 


8Ubl. 


re-iv, riv. 


Uv, tv (idv, viv). 


rio T€Vj aeto do aov. 


eXo ^0 cS o5. 


rios, T€vs 


oS. (f). 


till, (tls). 


OMl, (»I»?) 
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tive, containing a short vowel, or perhaps the ablative, which 
we are about to consider, confused with the accusative. 

3. The Sanskrit ablative mdt, tvdt would require in Greek 
an ablative */ac8, *Tfc8, *(rf€8, whence fic, <rc, c, which are found 
in the accusative. In Latin *mid became mSd through the 
analogy of the long vowel of the ace. mSj then the d was 
dropped after a long vowel : mS,t&, sS, The last word, meaning 
" by oneself, apart," was afterwards used in the sense of " with- 
out " {sS dolOj without fraud), and also as a verbal prefix, e.g. 
se-cSdere, literally " to go by oneself," 8€-cemere, sS-clUdere, 
etc. But the primitive form with short vowel still survives in 
the disjunctive sM (but), literally " this point being put on one 
side, except that. . . ." 

4. The ablative in -^cv needs no explanation.^ 

5. The termination of the Greek dative is -oi : 1st pers. c/x-ot 
and enclitic /a-ou The 2nd person was already *toy in Indo- 
European (Sk. te), which explains the fact that, even in Ionic- 
Attic, the non-assibilated form toi occurs as an expletive 
particle ; hence <roi, like (rv, is analogical. In the 3rd person 
or=*<rf-ot (Lesb. fot), and €ot = *(r€f-oT perhaps on the analogy 
of the strong cases. 

6. The Latin dative corresponds to the Sanskrit form 
md'hyam^ tUtrbhyam. But the correspondence is incomplete ; 
it is probable that the Latin termination was assimilated to 
that of the nominal dative {jpatri). The law regulating iambic 
words allowed the scansion miM^ tiM, sibi, which was sanctioned 
by the classical language. 

7. We have treated as a locative the case in -iv, which might 
likewise, however, be regarded as an instrumental, a dative, 
or even an accusative. It is certain that it is often used as an 
accusative, probably on account of its final nasal. The forms 
ifiiv and TtV are Doric, and are especially common in Theocritus;^ 
we find T€tv=*T€f-tV in Homer (II. xi. 201), fiV=*(rf-iV in Cretan 
inscriptions; the forms tv and €tv = *<r€f-tV rest almost entirely 
on the evidence of the grammarians. But, as a substitute for 
Iv (him), we very often find, with a dative or accusative function, 

1 Supra 187, 6. 

* ThiR author also very often uses the nom. sing. r(^ as an accnsative. 
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in Homer /aiV, in the tragic poets viv (even in the plural) ; the 
origin of this initial nasal has not yet been clearly explained.^ 
The vowel of the termination is generally short; Theocritus, 
however, always has the scansion ifilv and rlv, and we shall see 
that the corresponding forms of the plural show the same 
alternation. 

8. The forms cymcto, etc., go back quite naturally to *f/Ae-<ryo : 
Hom. €/x€to, €M€o, New Ion. and New Dor. ^/acv, New Dor. and 
Att. ifjLov (enclitic /xcv fioO), etc.^ 

9. The forms €/x€09, €/a€v5, etc., are Doric, and due to the 
analogy of the genitives of the imparisyllabic declension.^ 

10. The Latin genitive mef, tut, sul, is the genitive of a 
possessive adjective transferred to the pronominal declension.* 
The archaic genitives mfs, tls, come from the imparisyllabic 
declension. 

(226) II. Dual. — The dual forms (1) vCh vco, vialv vwv, (2) 
o-<^a)i (Tc^co, <Tff>!aiv cKfxav, (3) (very rare) <r</>a)€ a-<lxafv, are isolated, 
and probably new formations. 

(227) ni. Plural, — The same is the case, though to a less 
extent, with the plural forms. In fact, it is now established 
beyond all possible dispute that originally the plural termina- 
tions differed in no respect from those of the singular ; in other 
words, the idea of plurality lay, not in the terminations, but in 
the stem. Sanskrit, for example, has in the abl. pi. asmdt, 
yu^mdt, just like mdty tvdt in the abl. sing. But already in 
Sanskrit, and perhaps even in the Indo-Earopean period, the 
plural terminations of the nouns and demonstratives were 
transferred analogically to the personal pronouns. In Greek 
there still remain some traces of the primitive usage. There 
are none in Latin. 

A. Greek, — 1. The nominative , as far back as it can be 
traced in Greek, already has the ending -s, on the analogy of 
the nominal plural : *d/Afi€9, vfi/*«5, whence Hom. and Lesb. 
afi/x€9, V/A/AC9, Dor. dft€s (long a, the rough breathing probably on 

^ We must take into aoooont the probable conf asion between tv « *<r^'lv 
and f-y=Lat. t-m, aoc. of the pronominal stem {•, supra 221, 1. On the 
nasal of fdv and viv^ cf. Baunaok, Stud, i. p. 48. 

« Supra 187, 11. » Supra 204, 14. * Of. infra 227 B. 
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the analogy of vfi€<:\ v/xcs (long v), BoBot. ovfjL^s, etc. The Homeric, 
Ionic, and Attic forms ^/acw, v/ncis (long v) are due to the analogy 
of the nom. pi. of the stems in -co--,^ and the stem o-<^€-, which 
is much later than the others, nowhere appears except -with 
this long termination, <r<^€t9. 

2. Accusative, — The oldest forms are dfi/xe, rjfifie, a(f>€,- found 
in Homer (Dor. d/A€, vfte, o-c^e, and Lesb. ao-<^€.). But, as early 
as the Homeric period, there were formed on the model of 
i7/i€i9, etc., the new accusatives rifiw^ vfxia^, o-^eas ; ^ the same 
forms appear in New Ionic ; Att. tffxa^, vftas, (r<^as, and in poetry 
^ftas, vfia^j (r</>a5 (II. V. 567).^ The last word even has a nom.- 
acc. neut. o-</>ca in Herodotus and the Attic poets. 

3. Locative (dative). — Originally probably *dfifilv *vfifuv (like 
ifilv tIv in the sing.) : Hom. and Lesb. a/x/xt (II. ix. 427) a/xftti/, 
T/x/uu (H. vi. 77) vfjifuvj <r<f>Xv do'^i; Dor. d/xlv d/xiv, v/xlv (Boeot. ovfjuv) 
vfuv, (TKfXv ; Att. rjfuv ^fjXv, vfiiv v/xtv, <r<^wrtv. The last form, 
which is found also in Homer, is evidently due to the analogy 
of TwriV and other nominal locatives, as is also the case with 
Lesbian dfjLfjL€<riv. 

4. Genitive, — The termination being the same as in the sing., 
the genitive must have been *afjLfi€io ^vfifxclo, cf. e/xcto. These 
endings were pluralised to *dfifji€Liav *vfAfjL€L(s}v, and thence : Lesb. 
dfXfjL€(ov, vfjLfjL€(t)v, cr<f>€(t}V j Dor. dfjL€(OV OLfiiav, VfJiiiov a-Kfiimv J Hom. lon. 
rifX€L(iiV i7/x€(i)V, vfJL€Liav vfiimv^ a-fjiiLinv^ o'</>€Q)v ; ^ Att. rifitav, v/juov, Cift^ov, 

B. Latin, — 1. Nom-Acc, : nos, vds, cf. Gk. dual vw. 

2. Dat,'Ahl, : nO-bls vd-bis. If we may trust the evidence 
of Sanskrit, it is possible that there existed in Latin a dat.-abl. 
*nd^ids and an instrum. *nd'bi8,^ It was the latter form 
probably which survived, with both functions, but with its 
termination lengthened on the analogy of the dat.-abl. of the 
2nd nominal declension. 

* Thus^/ie<$: i^/*^«i' (gen.)"«€^€i'€r$: cdyevetav, 
> As in the sing. ^/*e, re, I, Sk. abl. aswdt, 

^ Thns ^/i6as : i^/tets = 6))76V6as : eiyeveh. In these forms the group ea 
almost invariably forms only one syllable. 

* According to the grammarians, the perispomena are orthotone, forms in 
which the accent is thrown back are enclitic, and so also iu the case of 
the dative. 

'" Here synizesis is naturally the invariable rule. 
Cf . «iip7a 206, 6. 
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3. Genitive : nostrl, vestn ; nostrum^ vestrum. These are 
respectively (as in the sing, mel, etc.) the primitive gen. sing, 
and gen. pl.^ of the corresponding possessive adjective. 

§ 3. The personal pronouns in syntactical juxtaposition. 

(228) In Greek and Latin all the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are capable of being strengthened by the addition of a 
pronoun denoting identity. In Latin the juxtaposition remains 
syntactical throughout, ego ipse, tul ipsius, s^metipsum, and 
each word retains its own declension. The same holds good as 
a rule in Greek : eyw avro?, aol avraJ, -^fjiiv avTOLS, vfjiMV avrwv, a'<f>as 
avTovs, etc. ; in certain cases, however, the first word has be- 
come indeclinable. The regular ace. ifx avrov^ifik avroV, being 
written as one word ifjuavTov, produced the apparently corre- 
sponding forms €ftavT<o ifiavTovy' and the same is the case with 
<r€avTw cravTOv, iavrov avrw J then in the plural, the stem *<7f- 
belonging originally to all three numbers, cavrovs avrovs, cavrot? 
avrot5, iavTwv avrwv. Polybius even uses cavTwv as a reflexive 
pronoun for all three persons.*^ 

In the Ionic of Herodotus an exactly parallel analogy seems 
to have started from the gen. sing, e/xeo avrov contracted to 
€fi€(t)VT0Vj whence c/uccdvtov, and similarly <r€<avr<3, iiavroi^, etc. 

§ 4. Possessives, 

(229) The possessive adjectives are derived from the pro- 
nominal stems, whether strong or weak, by the addition of the 
suffix -d-: — (1) Gk. c/i-o-?, Lat. me-Urs; (2) Gk. (Hom., Lesb.) 
T€os=*T€f-o-9, Lat. tuus = tovos = Hevo8,^ Gk. (Horn., Ion., Att.) 
(ros=*Tf-o-s; (3) Gk. (Hom.) €os = *cr€f-o-9, Lat. suus = 8ovo8= 
*seV'0'S, Gk. (Horn., Ion., Att.) os=(Lesb.) fd5=*(rf-<>-s;5 in 

* Of. supra 226, 10. 

'^ Even a nom. sing. ifiavrSs is quoted from the comic poet Pherecrates. 
8 Cf. supra 224. 

* Cf. supra 32 A a. 

^ The adjective ids 6s may in poetry fulfil the function of a plural posses- 
bive, ** their,'' and eventually that of a reflexive possessive of the other twa 
persons. 
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Greek in the plural also, Lesb. aifjufio^ vfifio^, a-<^9, Dor. a/i.as, 
v/Aos, a-<l^ (<r^€Os). 

The only form which seems irregular is the Latin vocative 
of the possessive pronoun of the 1st person, ml. This ought 
probably to be regarded as the archaic genitive of the corre- 
sponding pronoun,^ which, in the common expression fill mis, 
assimilated its termination to that of the word which accom- 
panied it. 

In the plural, as there was not originally any pronoun of the 
3rd person, the other two formed a pair. This explains the 
other mode of forming derivatives, by means of the suffix 
*'terO', the regular function of which we have already seen : - 
Gk. (Lesb.) d/A/te^rcpo-s, (Dor.) d/Aercpo-s, v/Ae-T€po-s, (Horn., Ion., 
Att.) 7jfjL€T€pos, vfi€T€p(y:, Lat. nos-tevj ves-ter. Analogy afterwards 
created in Greek a possessive of the 3rd person, <r<^€r€pos, and 
those of the dual, vcutrcpos, <r</>a)iT€pos ; and the external re- 
semblance between orc^ercpos and (r</Mi)tT€pos sometimes caused 
the latter to be used for the dual of the 3rd person, and the 
former for the plural of the 2nd, as in the second verse of the 
^Epya Kal 'Hftcpou. 

^ Supra 225, 10. * Supra 121, 5, and 159. 
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II.— CONJUGATION. 

(230) The comparative study of the Grgeco-Latin system of 
conjugation includes : — 

(1) That of the indeclinable prefixes (augment and 
reduplication) ; 

(2) That of the person-endings ; 

(3) That of the modifications which take place in the verbal 
stem through the addition of these endings, in other words, the 
study of the tenses and moods and their inflexions. 
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CHAPTER I 
AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION. 

(231) The augment and reduplication have many points in 
common : first their form, for both contain as a general rule the 
vowel € ; both are indeclinable elements of conjugation, and at the 
same time very unstable elements, since they do not form part 
of the body of the verb, and may be detached from it ; lastly, 
both are essentially signs of the past tenses : the augment, in 
Greek, and there only in the indicative, characterizes all the past 
tenses, except the perfect ; the reduplication, the perfect in all 
moods and the pluperfect. By general agreement the augment 
is now regarded as a shortened demonstrative stem, a kind of 
index finger pointing the action expressed by the verb back into 
the past : ^ thus, €-</>cp€=I.-E. *6 bhere-t " formerly he bears," ^ 
whence " he was bearing, he bore."^ The origin of the redupli- 
cation is much more obscure. 

Section L 

AUGMENT. 

§ 1. Form of the Augment 

(232) The augment in Greek is called syllabic or tem- 
poral, according as it affects a verbal form beginning with a 
consonant or a vowel. But this distinction is only apparent : it 

^ Hence in Greek those moods of the aorists which are without the augment 
do not contain in themselves any notion of past time : elwi (say), ipvyeiy (to 
flee), etc. 

> Cf. in Latin legU legits which, aparfc from the augment, resembles 
A67€$ fK€y€(T) much more closely than Xfyets \kycu 

^ So in the oldest Greek (Hom.), all the augmented tenses express all 
shades of past meaning without distinction. The notion of the past is con- 
tained in the augment and not in the form of the verb. 
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is connected with the fact that the e of the augment, which re- 
mained unchanged before a consonant, was, as early as the Indo- 
European period,^ contracted with the initial vowel of the verb, 
and so lengthened it : *€ bhere-t (he was bearing), but *4 age-t, 
whence *aget (he was leading, Qk. ^e). 

(233) I. Syllabic augment — 1. The ordinary form is an i- 
prefixed ; c-^cpe, c-jSovAc-ro, Icittc (Hom.)=*€-f€t7r€. 

2. Very rarely I- is found : the rough breathing is in this case 
due to the analogy of the non-augmented form. Thus IpTrw (to 
creep) = ^aifmio (Lat. serpO) ought regularly to become in the 
imperfect *i-<r€fnro'V, whence ^hpirov *€tfmov ; but instead of this 
we have cIpTrov, imitated from IpTrw, epxj/iaj etc. So also in €lw€to 
(he was following), cIot^kci (he was standing), cwpwv (I was seeing) 
coAwv (I was taken), and various other cases, where the initial 
rough breathing crept in from ctto/acu, larrfKa ( = *<r€-oTd-K-a), 
opao), aXicTKOfxaij etc. But We find in Homer oA-ro, from aX-Xo-fxai 
=sal-iO, 

3. There is also occasionally found an augment with long ^, 
which in all probability is not primitive : ^ta (I went), ^-^cXe, 
rj'PovkcTOj ^-ficAAc (Hom. c^ouXero, c/acAAc, which belong also to 
the classical language), rjSvvaro, Hom. tjutkov (I made like, from 
r(rKw=*ftK-o-KO)), mCSrf (he knew), also idyrj (it was broken) = 
*r)-dyrf from root fay, €<x)p(ov = *rf6po}Vj cdAwi/ = *i7-aA.a>-v, etc. In 
several of these forms the long vowel is regular: thus ^i- is 
the form with temporal augment of the root ct (to go) ; so also 
rjOcXi, T^Lo-Kov go back to the forms with prothesis ^ e^cXo), cio-kw, 
doublets of ^cXw, io-kw. Being referred by the speakers to the 
latter forms, they gave rise to the mistaken idea of the existence 
of a syllabic augment with long vowel, and this kind of augment 
became still further extended in Byzantine and modem Greek. 

4. The initial nasal or liquid of the verbal stem is sometimes 
doubled after the augment in poetry, either through spontaneous 
reduplication,"^ or through imitation of the regular reduplication 



^ We mnst therefore beware of restoring in Greek *(ayopj *(€\$ovt * hfno, 
etc., to explain fr^ovt ^\6otf, &f)ro; moreover, it will be seen that the two last 
coold only have become in Ion.-Att. *€l\$ow and *edpTo or *odpTo. 

« Supra 79. 
Cf. Havet-Duvau, MStr. 50. 

S 
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of llpp€€ (it flowed) = *?-<rp€F€, Hwiov (I swam) =*l-oT€fo-v: e.g. 
tWaficj ^XXa^c, HfjLfiaO^, KXXxwe, 

6. When the syllabic augment is prefixed to a verb beginning 
with a consonant which, when occurring between two vowels, 
is lost, it is usually contracted with the vowel thus placed next 
to it: ccpya^cro (he was working = *c-f€pyai€-To), €txoi'=*€-f€xo-v 
or *c-a-^o-v, €i7r6fnpf=*i-cr€ir6-firfy (cf. Lat. 8equo-r\^ etc. More- 
over in certain cases, in which contraction did not take place, 
the syllabic augment may still easily be recognised : Horn. Uiwe 
(class. ctjTc), idvaaa-e (he ruled), class, cayiy, idkiav (cf. inf. 
oAwvai), itavovfjLTjv (I was buying) = *€-fo<rv€d-fii;v, Lat. v&num 
^^ves-no-m^ etc. 

6. By a wrong extension of the diphthong ci thus resulting from 
contraction, and especially through the analogy of the reduplica- 
tion in €t of €lX.rj<f>aj^ were created the rare forms, irap€iX-fi<f>drja'av^ 

(234) II. The temporal augment is much less uniform in 
character than the syllabic augment, and requires the followiug 
observations. 

1. An initial long vowel naturally cannot be affected by the 
augment: i7p€/A€w (to be quiet), rfpifjurja-a. Hence probably arose 
the analogy which led to its suppression even in verbs beginning 
with a short vowel. 

2. Initial d, c, o, when augmented, become respectively a (lon.- 
Att. ^), 17, w : ayo), Dor. 5yo-v, lon.-Att. TJyo-v; ^a (I was) = *^or-a = 
*€8'm, root €o- ; a>p-To from op-vv-fjn^ etc. 

3. Through analogy, initial i and v may become I and v (Horn, 
laxov, they cried, H. ii. 394), but as a rule they remain un- 
changed. 

4. The initial diphthongs at, 01 and au in ordinary Greek be- 
come iJ, w and rfi ; ei and €v remain unchanged in common Greek, 
but are augmented in good Attic, ciko^o) (to conjecture) ^kci^ov, 
cvpio-KCD €vp€Orf ; lastly, initial ov is never changed. 

^ Thus the difference between etpTc (of. ipvew) and fiKde (cf. kXdeiv) is con- 
nected with the fact that the former, quite regularly, has the syllabic, the 
latter the tempond, augment. In Doric, where ee is contracted to 17, we 
have regularly fixov, etc. The Lesbian form eH^bw (Att. cWov = *^f iSo-y) still 
shows the f of the root f*5. 

» Ci infra 238, 6. 
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5. Analogy often introduced the temporal augment into verbs 
beginning with a consonant which was afterwards lost: thus 
otK€CD=*fotK€a) (cf. foLK(y-^ vlcus) ought to have impf. *ioLKowj 
instead of which it has wkow ; so also in Hom. ikc-to (initial t), 
unless the rough breathing is a late development, Att. r)f)yd^€To 
(inscr.) by the side of dpyaiero ; and the verb tSwo (to sweat) 
= *(rft8-t((i) had already in the earliest times lost all trace of the 
syllabic augment. In certain cases both augments seem to be 
present : thus the regular *€otvoxo€t (he poured wine, fotvos) and 
the irregular wvoxou may have coalesced in ewvoxoci, which is 
found for example in II. iv. 3, though there is nothing to prevent 
its correction to loivoxo^i, 

§ 2. Use of the Augment, 

(235) We have seen that the augment does not form an 
integral part of the verbal form. It was originally a separate 
word. Now the laws of Indo-European accentuation, re- 
vealed to us by Vedic Sanskrit, required that the verb should 
be unaccented in a principal sentence, accented only in a sub- 
ordinate sentence. Hence in a principal sentence the verb 
was enclitic, the accent resting on the augment, e.g. *^ bheret ; 
in a subordinate sentence the augment was proclitic, the accent 
resting on the verb, e.g. *e hMret^ and then the unaccented 
augment tended to disappear, *bMret, Gk. <t>€p€. So also, from 
the remotest period, the moods other than the indicative had 
no augment, inasmuch as they scarcely ever appeared except 
in subordinate sentences.^ 

According to this, it would seem that the Greeks ought to 
have said i^rj (he went), but Acyw on firj (I say that he went). 
But, in Greek as in Sanskrit, the augmented and unaugmented 
forms were so confused as to be used one for the other ; the 
latter forms even in a principal sentence, in the language of 
Homer and the poets, who drop the augment or not, as they 
please ; and the augmented forms even in a subordinate sen- 
tence, at all periods of the language. 

1 Br6al however (Jiew. Soc, Ling. vi. p. 333) prefers to see in the loss of 
the augment merely a phenomenon of syntactical phonetics. 
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The usage in this respect is as follows. Homer and his 
imitators use an unlimited license ; almost the same is the case 
with the elegiac and lyric poets ; by the iambic, and especially 
the tragic poets, the augment is rarely omitted, except by 
the latter in choruses, lyric pieces, and the narratives of 
messengers, which always have a certain amoimt of epic 
colouring; in the prose of Herodotus, the augment is only 
absent in iterative verbs ; ^ lastly, in classical prose, the 
augment has definitely gained the day, and, apart from the 
aforesaid irregularities of the temporal augment, is never 
absent except occasionally in the pluperfect ; moreover it is not 
certain that even this was allowed in good Attic. 

In Latin, on the contrary, it was the opposite analogy which 
prevailed ; as far as we can go back, there is no longer a trace 
of any augmented form, and even the imperfect eram shows a 
short vowel, as contrasted with the long vowel of ^a.^ 

§ 3. Place of the Augment. 

(236) Though originally distinct from it, the augment can 
only be placed immediately before the verb ; hence in simple 
combinations of a particle and a verb the augment is inserted 
between these two elements, Bia^aCvw 8t€^atvov, Trepiytyvo/Aat 
TTcpicya'CTo, etc. If however the verb is derived from a com- 
pound and so forms an inseparable whole, the augment is 
put at the beginning: dfx<f>L(rl3rjT€(D (to dispute) 4/A</>Mr)ST/Ti7(ra, 
dvTtStKcw (to defend a suit against) -^vtiSlkow,^ 

But it was inevitable that some confusion should arise 
between these two classes of words, which in many cases could 
scarcely be distinguished except by the etymologist. Thus 
sometimes the particle seemed to form part of the body of the 
verb and on that account received the augment, especially 
when the verbal whole thus formed differed greatly from 
the simple verb in meaning, as in the case of cTrwrra/Aot (I 
know), which no longer retained in any degree the meaning 
of LCTrffii; hence the imperfect ryirKTrdfiriv^ and similarly in 

1 Supra 142. 2 Swpra 149. 

* Cf. svpra 178. There is no verb *priT4<a or *diK€<a. 
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Attic, rifiKfiUcra (I clothed), cKtt^cvSc (he was sleeping), iKaOrjfirjv 
(I was' sitting down).^ The opposite analogy, which was 
especially common in late Greek, produced the forms v7rci«rr€vov, 
(I was suspecting), irpo€<^»yr€V(r€ (he prophesied),' and even 
SiT^TijDv (I was managing), BirjKovow (I was serving), for cStatrcov, 
cStttKovow, in which verbs there is really no prefix Bid, The 
most curious phenomenon is the addition of both the true 
and the false augment in the classical forms ^vctxofciyv (from 
di/-€;(o/xat), i/rrcStKct, IBi-qtiov (Demosth.), rjiJL<fi€a'fi7JTow (Plato), 
^vr€fi6X.rj<r€ (he met), etc. 



Section n. 

REDUPLICATION. 

§ 1. Form of Reduplication. 

(237) Reduplication in Greek may take three forms: 
syllabic before a consonant, temporal before a vowel, 
and syllabic before a vowel. Latin seems to know only 
the first form, and even that has become almost obliterated. 

(238) I. Syllabic reduplication before a consonant consists 
essentially in the repetition of the initial consonant of the verb, 
followed by the vowel e : Gk. Xe-Xot-Tr-a, 3€-3oplc-()^ Xe-Xv-K-a ; Lat. 
de-d-l, pe-pend-lj pe-pig-l^ te-tig-lj ce-cid-lj ce-cld-l; the re- 
duplication is obscured in 8Sdl=*8e'Zd-l=*se'Sd-l, root sed, 
Gk. tf(tf=*<rt-(r8-ft),3 and the relation of sided to sMl produced 
vent from viniO, Ugi from UgO^ etc. The principle laid down 
will now be examined in its particular applications. 

1. The vowel of reduplication is always c in Greek. In 
Latin it is often assimilated to the vowel of the verbal root : 
i in di-dic-l ; o in po-posc-l, mo-mor-dl (arch, me-mord-l), etc. ; 
u in pvrpug-l (from pungO, arch, pe-pug-l), tu-tud-l (from 
tund6\^ etc. 



» Horn. iKaei^ov (Od. xvi 408). 

2 There is no verb *^i7T€iJw or *(Jtt€u«. 



» Qttupra 87, m, and 90, X. 

^ This corruption took place ou a 'arger scale in Sanskrit. 
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2. I] Greek, an aspirate is changed in reduplication to the 
corresj ending non-aspirated consonant : ir€<^tXi;fuu= *<^€-<^iXi7-/teu, 
cf. Sk. borbMr-a (he bore)=I.-E. ^bhe^hor-e \'^ so also rc-^ce/c-a, 
Kc-xai^'S ©tc. 

3. When a group of consonants occurs at the beginning of a 
word, the whole group is never reduplicated ; but its treatment 
differs in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which seems to show that 
each of these languages has corrupted after its own fashion the 
primitive reduplication of the whole group. In Greek the first 
consonant alone is reduplicated : jSc-^XiT-ic-a, Ke-icn/-fuu, l-a-rq-K-a 
= ^cri-ararK-a, l[pp(oya (I have broken) = *fe-fpa)y-a, etc.^ In 
Sanskrit it is often the second: ta-sth-Hr (they stood), root 
stha. In Latin both are reduplicated, but the first disappears 
from the radical syllable : stetl for ^ste-st-l (through analogy of 
de-drl), spopondl (I promised) for *8p€'Spond-l^ from spondeo. 

4. Initial o- in reduplication naturally becomes the rough 
breathing: larrjKa; ci/Aaprat (it has been given as a share) = 
*(r€'(rfiap-r<Uj root (reduced) *8mer (to share, cf. fiip-o^ and fioipa. 
= *(r/utop-y-a),^ etc. Now it might happen that this rough 
breathing was changed to the soft breathing, either dialectically , 
through simple psilosis, €,g, Hom. JEol. l^fifjLop€ (he shared) = 
*o'€-(riJLop-€j or generally, through the proximity of another 
aspirate, e.g, €(rx^Ka = *€<rxi;'ca=*(r€-(rx>7-'c-a.^ Again, in re- 
duplication initial F was lost in Ionic-Attic,^ whence lotKa (I 
resemble) = *f€-fot#c-a, coXTra (I hope) = *f e-f oXTi^a, lo/oya (I have 
worked) = *f€-fopy-a, €ppiDya, €ppl<t>a, ippvrjKa, etc. Hence in the 
last two cases the reduplication did not differ from the syllabic 
augment ; this led to the substitution of the syllabic augment 
instead of partial reduplication in an initial group of con- 
sonants. The general rule in regard to the use of the two 
prefixes is as follows : when the second consonant is a liquid 
or nasal, partial reduplication takes place, ycypa<^a, /3€/3Xa<^a, 
T€T/ot/x/xai, fi€fivrjfiaij though dialectical inscriptions show many 

1 Cf. supra 61. 

* The very rare forms (tepwiafiiva (Od. vi. 59), l>€pT<f>$ou (Pind.) are new 
formations, based on pvirbia, ftiirTb) after the loss of the Py when the ^ was 
taken for the initial letter. 

8 Cf. the Greek expression ij €lfMpfi4vrf (so. ri/xn* fJ^oipa) " fate." 

* Cf. «Mpro 61. » Cf. mpra 40 A. 
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instances of tho substitution of the augment, which is general 
in the Panhellenic lyvwica ; if, on the other hand, the second 
consonant is an explosive or sibilant, or if the initial consonant 
is C, the augment almost everywhere prevails : Ifcvyftcu (cf . the 
reduplicated form St^i/ftai),^ c^cv(r/Luu, licny/iat (in prose however 
K€KTrjfiai)j hrrvKa (I have spit), hrrvxa (I have folded), hm}\a 
(I have frightened, but also iriimixa and Hom. ircimyais),^ efrx^arcu, 
(it has been split), iariKTai (it has been pricked), lo-crvrat (it has 
been thrown) from cr€vu) = *<r<r€v<o = *qydwO (Sk. cydva-mi\ and 
so almost always with o- followed by a consonant. 

5. When once the reduplication had been confused with the 
augment, it was liable to the corruptions mentioned above ^ as 
being due to the analogical extension of the long augment : 
thus the pf. kopaKa is not uncommon, but mostly we find iwpdKa 
on the model of ccopcov ; so also cdXcDfca and even ecoXTrci (II. xix. 
328), €(u/)y€i in the text of Homer, the latter forms being 
pluperfects with an internal temporal augment, unless they are 
merely copyists' errors. 

6. In the reduplication of f , when the two f 's had fallen away, 
the vowels, being left next to one another, were contracted, 
when contraction was possible : etpyaa-fjMi = ♦f e-f ^ya<r-fiai, ei/n/Ka 
(I have said)=*f€-f€pi;-#c-a, etc. The diphthong of ctpiyica was 
reproduced in the three Attic perfects €lkrj<t>a^ (Herod. XcXajSiyica), 
ctXoxa ctXcy/iat (especially in compounds, but the simple AcXcyftat 
exists in good Greek), clXiyxa (from XxLyxdviaj in Homer regularly 
XcXoyxa), where the radical rj is certainly due to the analogy of 

(239) n. Temporal reduplication occurs under the same con- 
ditions as the temporal augment and is subject to the same 
laws : ^ aycD yyfJicUy alpim yprfKa^ iicv€0/iaL d<l>i)(OaL inf. ; but cvprjKa^ 
ovraa-fmi (I am wounded), etc. It has been suggested that this 
augment occurs in the Latin forms Sgl (from agd)j *^pl (from 
*apiOj coepl = *co-ept)j and that in these cases the € was due to 
the Indo-European contraction of M (e.g. ^e-ag-^ ^e-ap-)^ and 
was afterwards extended by analogy to fScl from faciO, cepl 

' Supra 94. • itIttw ha** Wrrwica, never *^irTwica. 

* Supra 2dS^ 3. * Thus, €tKri</>a: •XiJ^w=<ll'^ica: ^t^oi. 

* Supra 234. 
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from capiOj etc. But nothing is more donbtfnl than tne 
pro-ethnic contraction of eatoe; and it is much better to see 
in €glj fid, c€pl the normal form of the roots which appear in 
the reduced form in agO, fadO^ capiO ; ^ more especially as the S 
of the Latin perfect was also supported by the analogy of sedl^ 

(240) in. Syllabic reduplication before a vowel, often 
wrongly called Attic reduplication, is more common in Homer 
than the preceding kind, and is found in all dialects. It consists 
of the reduplication of the entire initial syllable of the verb, 
but with a short vowel, whereas the verbal syllable has a long 
vowel : oTT-dwr-a, oX-<i)X-a, o8-<D8-a, cS-iyS-ws (having eaten), ap-dp-a 
dp-rfpHi (I have fitted), etc. These few radical formations, wbich 
were very simple and probably primitive, served as models for 
others of a more complicated character, such as ik-T^XovO-a (and 
Hom. €iK^\Qv6a, through a corruption), iyp-yyop-a (from cycipoi), 
dK-iyico(f)-a, cv-iyi'ox-a (root iv€K, cf. aor. rjv€yKOv\ SX-iaXeK-a (I bave 
caused to perish, cf. oXc-k-o)), o^i-iofioK-a (from ofivvfu, to swear, 
fut. o/xo-o-o)), etc.; and secondarily for actual barbarisms, in 
which the entire termination was transferred from one of the 
above forms, e,g, i^SoKa (I have eaten, root €8), ayqoxa (from 
oyo)), evidently modelled on hn^voxo" This common mode of 
formation is confined to Greek. ^ 

§ 2. Use of Reduplication. 

(241) There is no doubt that in Indo-European the re- 
duplication was liable to disappear, probably under the same 
conditions as the augment. There is even an unquestionable 
instance of a perfect which must have entirely lost all reduplica- 
tion in the pro-ethnic period, since there is no trace of it in 
any language ; viz. *w6yd-a (I have seen, I know), Sk. vM-a (I 
know), Gk. otS-a, Lat. vld-l, Goth, vait (Germ, ich weiss [Eng. 
I wot]). But in Greek, the reduplication had already become 
fixed in the Homeric period, just as was the case with the 
augment in the classical period, so that, apart from the 

1 Supra 41, 2 and 3. ^ Supra 238. 

> Cf. the same type of redaplication in the aorist Ayay-cw {supra 90, IX) 
and in the oxytone femiuines, dy-cry-ij {supra 110). 
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capricious variations of the temporal reduplication, we can 
barely glean a few instances here and there of perfects without 
reduplication. It is Herodotus who supplies the most examples : 
ot/ca for €OLKaj l/oyaorai, etc. 

In Latin the opposite process took place. Latin, like Q-reek, 
had inherited from the beginning a few non-reduplicated per- 
fects; in another type, e.g. sSdlj the reduplication remained, 
but was no longer perceptible, and we have seen that this type 
was extended by analogy ; ' lastly, in the whole of a very 
important class of so-called perfects the reduplication was 
regularly absent, namely in the old sigmatic aorists which 
became entirely confused with the perfect ; i hence there was 
abundant reason why this element should tend everywhere to 
fall into disuse. Accordingly the perfects mentioned above 
are almost the only reduplicated perfects in Latin. In all the 
perfects in -ul, -vf , and the great bulk of radical perfects, there 
is no reduplication, nd-v-ly U-v-i, fec-t, vic-l, tul-l (for te-tul-t) ; 
much more is this the case with all the false perfects in -sf , 
which never had it, vlxl^ Jinxl, panxi (cf. pepigl, both from 
pangO), Further, in Latin as in Greek, the perfects which 
have reduplication keep it in all moods : pe-pender-o^ pe- 
pender-i-m, like Xc-Xvk-o), Xc-AvK-ot-ftt. 

§ 3. Position of Reduplication. 

(242) The position of the reduplication is essentially the 
same as that of the augment, wc/oty eyovc, but 8€8i;o-7T;;(iyKa, and the 
"same irregularities are also noticeable, though much rarer :^ 
false initial reduplication in ^/uw^tW/utat ; false medial reduplicar 
tion in 68ot7r€7ropT7Ka/Lt€v, for otSoLTropi^Kafiey (we have journeyed) ; 
double reduplication in ScSiif-nyftat, iaSoTrewoLrjiJian]. In Latin, 
there remains only a trace of reduplication occurring between 
the particle and the verb, in the forms rettulit = *re'tetulit, 
repperl = ^re-peperl ; as a general rule, even when the simple 
verb is reduplicated, the compounds lose the reduplication 
(im-pend-lj con-tig-l), 

* Supra 96. * Supra 236. 
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CHAPTER n. 
PERSON-ENDINGS. 

(243) The person- or conjugation-endings correspond 
to three categories in the system of verbal inflexion : person, 
number, and Toice. The first two have already been defined.^ 
Voice denotes the relation of the verbal concept to the 
subject; it is called active or middle (mediopassive), 
according as the action is thought of as taking place in regard 
to others or in regard to the subject himself. Indo-European 
had, in both voices, person-endings corresponding to the three 
numbers, and to the three persons of each number. Greek has 
kept both voices ; it has also added to them some exclusively 
passive forms, some of which (the futures) are conjugated like 
the middle, others (the aorists) like the active.* It has like^vise 
kept all three numbers ; but the 1st person dual has disappeared, 
and the other two persons are lost in some dialects, and may 
in all be replaced by those of the plural without making any 
diflference.^ Latin has lost all trace of the dual, at least as 
regards its grammatical function. It has two voices ; but its 
mediopassive, which is peculiar to Latin and contains nothing, 
or next to nothing, of a primitive character, cannot be compared 
with that of Greek, and will require separate consideration. 

Indo-European distinguished, in each voice, four classes of 
person-endings ; those of the tenses called secondary (aug- 
mented tenses), those of the tenses called principal or primary ♦ 

I Supra 184 and 222 seq, ^ Supra 98, 102, 103 and 146. 

' Cf. gupra 184. From the fourth century b.o. the dual forms are no 
longer found in inscriptions. 

* For the sake of brevity these will be called respectively secondary and 
primary endings, and, without prejudging the question as to which series 
16 the more primitive, the secondaiy, which are simpler and shorter, will be 
considered first. 
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(present, future), those of the perfect, and those of the im- 
perative. We shall find the same classes, more or less confused 
and corrupted, in Greek and Latin. 



Section I 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

§ 1. Secondary Endingb 

(244) The secondary endings in Greek are added to the follow- 
ing verbal forms : (1) non-thematic aorist,^ e-Orj-v, l-x€(0-« (I 
poured) ; (2) thematic aorist, t^vyo-v ; (3) non-thematic im- 
perfect, i-^iOrj-v, c-SctKFv-v ; (4) thematic imperfect, c-Xvo-v; (5) 
sigmatic aorist, €-Xvo--a; (6) pluperfect, c-XcXvicc-a, ^-XcXvicct-v ; 
(7) optatives of all tenses, SoCrf-Vj Xwrei-a; (8) aorists passive, 
i-TVTnj-v, i-XvOrj-v, In Latin the secondary and primary series 
have been confused,^ and the resulting series is used for all 
tenses of the verb, except the perfect indicative and the im- 
perative. 

(245) I. Singular, — 1. The secondary ending of the 1st 
person is *-w after a vowel, and consequently *-w after a 
consonant : in Greek, -v and -a respectively f in Latin, always 
-m, because the termination is added only to vocalic stems, 
except possibly in eram, which may be corrupted for *er-67?i 
=*^8-mj of. Gk. ^o-* The teimination after a vowel is every- 
where very plain : Gk. l-Sco-v, €-8t8<i)-v, c-Xcyo-v, c-Xcx^v, Xcx^ctiy-i', 
etc. ; Lat. legorrn, legSba-m, legere-m^ sie-m si-m, veli-rnj 
vlderi-m, etc. In Greek however the optatives of thematic 
tenses, which, like the others, have the secondary endings 
throughout the rest of their inflexion, have adopted the 
primary ending -fu in the 1st pers. sing. : Xvot-yuu,^ Xvo-ot-/xi, 
and so also Xv<rat-/u, XcXvicoi-ftt. The regular rpi^jxa-v is found 

* Of. supra 86. 

' Except, however, the Ist pers. sing, of the thematic tenses, infra 249. 
> Ct supra 48 A and 49, 3. 

* Cf. the plpf. videram=^ *vlder'em (?), supra 149. 

B This may be represented by the formula Xi^ot/u: \i6ois^MKvvfu: Mkvvs^ 
and cf. infra 249, 1 A. 
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in a fragment of Euripides, and it has even been proposed to 
restore ISoiv in a verse of Sophocles.^ 

The termination after a consonant was for a long time not 
recognised. This is not to be wondered at, since the Greeks 
themselves, long before Homer, had confused it with the stem ; 
in presence of a system of inflexion like €;(€a ^cas, e\ikra eXvo-as, 
etc., it was hard to imagine that the a was the sign of the 1st 
person. Yet, if we just consider that *€-x€F-a, t-OrjK-a, have 
exactly the same relation to the roots x^> ^'^j that l-^iy-r has 
to the root Orj^ that in certain cases the reduced forms of both 
roots follow parallel lines {e.g, 3rd sing. aor. mid. €-xy^o like 
I'OfrTo), and, lastly, that, if c^ea, c^ico, tkva-a were stems, the 
1st pers. sing, in these tenses would have the simple thematic 
form without any special sign, which implies a contradiction in 
terms, we shall easily be convinced that. the a in the one series 
strictly corresponds to the v in the other. This relation be- 
comes clear from the equally evident correspondence of the 
same two sounds in the ace. sing, and ace. pi. of nouns, linro-v 
TTo^-^ Imro-v^ 7ro8-as. Hence the conclusion is forced upon us that 
in l;(€a=I.-E. ^i-gheic-m^^ l-8a)ic-a=*€-8a)K-m, €Xv(ra=*€-Xi}o'-m, 
cX€Xi;*c€a=*€-A€Xi;K€<r-m, etc., the -a is the sign of the 1st 
pers. sing. This -a, which was regular in the 1st pers. sing., 
and, as will be seen later on, in the 3rd pl.,^ was extended by 
analogy to the rest of the inflexion. 

2. The ending of the 2nd sing, is always -8 (Gk. c-^s, c-Xvc-s, 
BoC-q-^, Xvot-s, Lat. legd'S, legebd-Sj si^-s, vell-8)y which in Greek, 
in tenses of which the first sing, ends in -a, is added to the 
false stem in -a, c-^ca-s, c-Xvca-s, etc. 

3. The regular ending of the 3rd sing, is -t : Gk. i-Orj = *€-^i7-t-, 
€-</>€p€=Sk. d-bhara-tj Sotrjy <^€pot = Sk. bhdrS-tj etc. ; Lat. lega-t^ 
legBba-tj sie-tj veli-t. But in Greek those tenses which in 1st 
sing, end in -a, have in 3rd sing, the ending -c, through the 

^ (Ed. R, 832, the construction wpdaOev ^ . . . ISeip being very rare, if 
not incorrect. 

> "Exea, iSuKa, etc., are therefore, properly speaking, what the ordinary 
grammars call 2nd aorists, not 1st aorists; ^€va is perhaps a 1st aor. 
(sigmatic) with regular loss of intervocalic o- ; in it the analogical influence 
of A€(^a (supra 69, 1) was balanced by that of ^x^a. 

« Infro 247, 8. 
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analogy of the perfect.^ On the other hand the accidental 
resemblance between the two types !;(€€ and €t7r€ = *€r7r€T pro- 
duced the type eTira, ctTras, etc., formed like exea, 

(246) II. Dual, — The 1st pers. is wanting. The 2nd and 3rd 
end respectively in tov and -Tdv (Dor. -rdv, lon.-Att. -ttjv) = Sk. 
'tarn and -tdrrij l-Ofrrov i'Oi-rriv^ €-Av€-tov c-Xvc-nyv, i-Xva-a-rov 
i-Xvad'Trjv, etc. On acconnt of their great resemblance and the 
exact similarity of the corresponding primary endings,^ these 
two forms were easily confused ; -rrfv is not unfrequently found 
for the 2nd person,^ and -rov for the 3rd. 

(247) III. Plural, — 1. Greek has two terminations, -/utcs in 
Doric, 'fi€v in the other dialects, €-Xvo-/x€s, i-Xvo-jxtv. The first 
would correspond to I.-E. *-mes, cf. Sk. -mas; the second to 
I.-E. *-mem, or more simply perhaps I.-E. *-me (cf. Sk. -ma) 
with a paragogic v, which was originally not permanent, but 
afterwards became so. Now in Sanskrit these terminations 
correspond respectively to the distinction between the primary 
and secondary tenses : 67iar(Z-mas = <^€po-/x€s, but d'bhard-ina= 
i'<f>€po'fi€{v). Hence it is probable that Doric extended the 
primary ending to the secondary tenses, whereas the other 
dialects, on the contrary, generalized the secondary ending,, 
<p€po-)Lt€v, infra 251, 1. 

Latin has neither *-me8 nor -me, but an ending peculiar to- 
itself, -mus * = ^-mds^ which evidently has the same relation ta 
the Doric -/xes as the termination of Trar/o-os has to that of jpatris^ 
= *patr'is,'^ Hence we may assume for the parent-speech the 
doublet, probably syntactical, ^hMro-mes *67i^ro-mos, of which 
Doric has generalized the first term, and Latin the second. 

2. In Ghreek, always -re = I.-E. *-fe, cf. Sk.-fa, -tha] in Latin,, 
always -t?5=I.-E. ^-tes (?). Sanskrit has, as primary ending 
of 2nd dual, -thas^ to which Latin -Us phonetically corresponds ;. 

* infra 252 Thus, IXu<r€ : iKvca^XikuKB : X^Av/ca. 
« Infra 260. 

^ Begularly perhaps in Attic, according to the most authoritative gram- 
marians : e,g, elx^f* (Ed. R. 1511. On the other hand, KoBeiiSerov (Od.. 
viii. 313). 

* The very rare instances of the scansion -mils have no valne from a. 
granitnatical point of view, cf. mpra 206, 5. 

* iiu,'ra 204. 14. 
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hence it is possible that es-tis originally meant " you two are," 
that this termination passed into the impf. etd-tis, and that 
at length the dual was used with the function of the plural.^ 
But it is also possible that the endings *'t€8 and *'te stand to 
one another in the same relation as *-wes and *-we, the one 
being primary, the other secondary. Lastly, it is possible that 
*'tes and *'te formed a syntactical doublet.^ However this 
may be, the termination *-t€5 is quite unknown to Greek, and 
in Latin -fe only occurs in the imperative. 

3. The ending of the 3rd pi. was *-nt after a vowel, *^t 
after a consonant, whence in Greek -v(t) and -av^r) respectively, 
in Latin always -nt (except possibly erant for *er-ent = *es-^).^ 
The ending after a vowel is especially plain in the thematic 
tenses, €-<^€/oo-v, €-<^vyo-v ; the vocalic ending after a consonant 
is most easily to be recognised in the sigmatic aorist, IXvcrav for 
*IA.vcrai/=*€-Xv(r-^<;^ everywhere else, and even in this case, it 
has been corrupted or obscured by various accessory circum- 
stances. 

A. At first sight, the ending of the sigmatic aorist and the 
non-thematic aorist (after a consonant) seems to be a simple v, 
(Xvo-a-Vj ^€a-v ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from the fact 
that the person-sign a has been extended throughout the whole 
inflexion of the aorist.^ The origin of this corruption is pro- 
bably due to the 3rd pers. pi. even more than to the 1st sing. : 
the relation of fXvov to cXvo/xcv caused iXva-afjiev to be produced 
on the model of ekvaav] then the doublet *eA,v(r/i,€v cAvora/Acv gave 
rise to a similar doublet *€\v(rT€ iXva-are ; at length the second 
series of forms finally prevailed, and, on the analogy of the 
relation between cXvctc and IXvc?, there were based on cXvo-axc 
the forms cXvo-as, ikva-arov, IkvcrdTrjv, The same process took 
place in the optative of this aorist: 1st sing. Xv(r€ia=*Xi}cr€iy-w, 
3rd pi. Xixriiav = *\v(r€(.y-'^t, whence the inflexion Xvo-ctas, Xvorcta- 
jji€v, etc. 

^ Cf. supra 195, 1, the dual of the Ist decl. ased as plural. 

2 M. L. Havet has very ingeniously pointed out that, in those verses of the 
•comic poets which require the soausion esti* nunc, etc., there is no reason 
-why we should not read equally well *e8te nvnc. 

8 Supra 49, 1. * Cf. infra 284, 2. 

* Ct supra 245, 1. 
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B. According to ^hat we have just seen, the regular typo 
of 3rd pi. in all the other optatives would be *3ot-ai' = 
^Boiy-y^tj *8t8ot-av, *Xvot-ay, etc. But the a became c through 
the influence of the sing. SoCrjv StSotiyv* whence 3rd pi. SoUv 8t8ot€v, 
and the same vocalism also passed by analogy into Xuotcv, 
Avo-ot€v, kva-auv, although there was no sing. *X.voLriv, 

C. In the non-thematic aorists (after a vowel), the terminal 
tion being -v(t), we must regard as regular the Homeric forms 
earav (they Stood) = *€-<rra-i/T, €/3av, l<^av, €^w (they were, 1st 
sing. €-<l>v-v\ etc., and the forms found in inscriptions eSov (they 
gave), l^cv (they put), SUyvovy etc. ; so also in the aor. passive, 
Horn. Bdfitv (they were conquered) =*(€)-8a/jw;-vr.i But from 
a very early date the whole ending -o-av of the sigmatic aorist, 
being taken for the termination of the 3rd plural, was wrongly 
introduced into all these tenses, and thus there arose the forms 
e-a-TTf-craVy^ (rde-a-av, €-8o-(rav, c-StSo-caj/, c-Stt/utTy-o-av, i-\vOrf-<rav, 
etc., the only forms recognised in classical Greek. This 
analogy extended still further, since we find such forms as 
€-A.a/3o-(rav (they took), a7n^\$ocrav, etc., in inscriptions, chiefly 
Boeotian and of comparatively late date (2nd century B.C.). 

§ 2. Primary Endings, 

(248) As a general rule, it seems that most, if not all, of the 
primary endings, were originally derived from the sepondary 
endings by the addition of an i. This purely empirical law 
can be verified in Greek in the case of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
sing., and 3rd pi., which are respectively -/xt, *-(n, -rt, -vrt ; it 
cannot be verified in Latin, because in Latin it was just these 
four terminations which generalized the secondary form. 

(249) 1. Singular, — 1. The parent-speech had two termina- 
tions for the 1st sing., one for the thematic, the other for the 
non-thematic tenses. 

1 Supra 76, 1 A. Of. Sdfiev (II. xii. 14), /Uyep (Od. ix. 91) and from the 
aor. in -^17, ifux^^y (II. x. 180), i<f>6pr]e€v (II. v. 498), KaT^KraSev (II. xiii. 780, 
Od. iii. 108), TrXijaecy (Od. iv. 705), etc. 

2 It is possible that iaTrjv and iffrrica once had the same meaning ; if 
^<TTri<yav was then taken to be the 3rd plural of ^irny, nothing further was 
needed to cause the extension of the ending -ffav. 
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A. The thematic termination cannot be determined, when 
considered solely by itself; it consisted of a single vowel, 
which had been contracted in the pro-ethnic period with the 
final o of the verbal stem ; the analogy of the perfect however ^ 
is a ground for believing that this vowel was a, e.g. GFk. <^/p-<i), 
Lat./er-(J=*&^r-0=*&/»^r-o-a, and in the subj. <^€p-(tf=*6/i^r-5-a 
(cf. 1st pi. <^€p-a)-/Acv) = *6/i^r-o-o-a.2 The only thematic tenses 
in Latin being the present indicative, the fature of the 1st and 
2nd conjugations, and the future perfect, it is only in these 
that the ending -0 is met with ; but in Greek it characterizes 
all futures an^ subjunctives. It has however been to some 
extent contaminated by the influence of the non-thematic ter- 
mination -fit ; iBolic in particular conjugates in -fit a good many 
verbs which in the common language are verbs in -o), KaXrj-fu,^ 
<l>iKrf-/u, iTToivrj-fUj ycXcu-ftt; SO also BcBOtian, <fi[X.€L-fu, 7rot€t-/u; 
and to the same corruption must be ascribed the ending -io/xi 
in the 1st sing, of the subjunctive, which is not uncommon in 
Homer, c^eAw/tt, tSiOfu, aydy<t)fii, etc.* 

B. The non-thematic termination *-mi is kept unchanged 
in Greek r el-fiC (Lesb. ifi-fit. Dor. tf-fju) = *ia''iu, cT-ftt, rCOrj-fxi, 
8€t#cvv-/tt, etc. It may have been superseded here and there by 
the termination -o), in conse'quence of the transition, already 
mentioned, of a verbal form from the one conjugation to the 
other; -^ thus o-^cvvvcts (Pindar ^) points to a 1st sing. *(r/3€Fi/vw; 
but this phenomenon is rare and rather late. In Latin it is 
general and very ancient ; it is only necessary to compare fer-6 
with/er-f, vol-6 with vol-t^ €-6 with i-t, etc. The non-thematic 
termination (of course secondary) survives only in the form 
svrm, and even this form is corrupted.'' 

i Infra 252. 
3 Cf. supra 143. 

8 It is very possible that, in some of these verbs {e,g, especially icaXe-^ 
supra 97) the ^olic inflexion was the more primitive. 

* Thus Ww/u : tdtopep « tdoipu : tdoip^Vj cf. supra 245, 1. The same cor- 
raption is general and invariable in Sanskrit in the present indicative, e.g» 
hhdrd-mi (I bear), for *bhdi a ^ <p4p-(a, 

* Cf . supra 88 and infra 274. 

* Pyth, i. 8. Cf. Hom. ^e^ryvvov (H. xix. 393"), dciKyvu by the side of 
itlio/vfu, and infra 274 to 276. 

7 Cf. infra 272. 
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2. The ending *-«t (Sk. -si) underwent more corruptions than 
any other. Indeed, it can scarcely be recognised at all. 

A. Among the non-thematic forms, it is still recognisable : 
in €t = *€o-t = Sk. dsi (thou art), the relation of which to I.-E. 
^si — *^S'Si (cf. Horn. €(r-<rt) can be easily perceived; in ct (thou 
goest) = *€r-i = *€T-<n, Sk. i-H] perhaps in ^^rf-Sj in which the i 
subscript, if not a mere invention of the grammarians, can only 
be explained by a form *</>>/ = *<^i7i = *<^i7-crt, with final s added 
as below. According to this we ought to have *tl$'q, *8t8<p, 
*8€(XKi;t=*Tt^i7-o-t, *8t8a)-o-i, *8€«cvv-(rt, etc., cf. Sk. dddd-si (thou 
givest) ; but we have instead rlBrj-^^ 8t8a)-s, Sciki/v-s, with an 
obvious intrusion of the secondary ending.^ The same phe- 
nomenon naturally took place in Latin: ^s = *£?s-s, f-§ for *l'Si = 
*€L'(nyfer-s, das^ std-8 {vis is still unexplained). 

B. In the thematic conjugation, the Sk. hhdra-si would corre- 
spond to Greek *<j>ip€r(rt., whence *<^€p€t. Nothing like this is 
found in the active ; but in the middle we find, in Attic only, a 
2nd sing. <^c/)€t, Avct, as contrasted with </>epr7, Xi^ ^ of the Koivyj 
and all the other dialects ; and as there seems to be no phonetic 
connexion possible between </>€/or7 and <j>ip€i, we may infer that 
the latter is a regular form of the 2nd sing, active, which 
the Attics had kept, transferring it to the middle voice on ac- 
count of its external resemblance to <i>ipri^ The almost Pan- 
hellenic form of 2nd sing, active, <^€p€ts, Av€t9, is evidently 
corrupted; it probably contains the primitive form, *</>ep€i, 
*A.v€t, to which was added a secondary ending -s, because the 
sign of the 2nd person was no longer perceptible. However 
strange this process may seem, it appears historically proved 
in the case of </>|;s {supra\ and it certainly is so in cts (thou 
art, Hom., Herod.) and cTs (thou goest), well authenticated 
doublets of the regular cT. The subjunctive has <i>ipri% similarly 
derived from the regular *<t>ipri=*<t>€fyq'iTiy or, more simply, 
modelled upon <^€p€t9, in accordance with the obvious analogy 
by which a short syllable in the indicative always corresponded 
to a long syllable in the subjunctive. 

The form </>€p€-s, Xeyc-s, which is given as Doric and is found 

« Of. infra 20i. U. 
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in Theocritus (d^AcXycs, orpio-Scs), is evidently due, so far as it 
ever had any existence at all,^ to the analogy of the secondary 
tenses,^ and is parallel to the Latin forms legi8=^*legS'8^ monSs 
=*mon€^'8f ania8=*amaS'8, atid%8=^*avdiS'8, etc. 

3. The sign of the 3rd sing. *'ti (Gik, €o--ti = Sk. ds-ti) occurs 
in all the non-thematic forms, but is assibilated after a vowel, 
ilirf'(r(= *^-t4 TCOrf-o-i, StSca-ct, SeUinMri ; Dor. and Boeot., with- 
out assibilation, rCOtf-Tiy St8<D-Ti. Accordingly we should expect, 
in the thematic tenses. Dor. *^€/o€-ti = Sk. bhdrortij and Ion. 
♦</>€fHo-i ; but the Panhellenic forms are </>€f)€i, Avct, which can- 
not go back to *<^€/o€Tt, ♦Av€Tt, and must come from the analogy 
of 2nd sing, i^cpcis, Xucis.^ Similarly in subj. <l>€prj, Xvy. The 
forms which are so common in poetry, ayiyo-t, XdOrfo-L, might 
be regarded as regular (e.g, *</>^iy-<ri = *<^€pry-Ti), if <t>€prfTi -were 
found in Doric, and if moreover the i subscript did not indicate 
at once a new formation based on ayrj with pleonastic addition 
of the ending -o-t, as in 1st sing, dyayw/tt based on dyayo). 

In Latin, -t, secondary ending : es-t (he is), Ss-t (he eats) = 
*M'tj fer-t, vol-ty da-tj start, i-t] — legit =*leg^-tj amat = *amat 
si=*ama^-t, etc.. 

(250) II. Dual, — No 1st person ; in 2nd and 3rd, -rov with 
no distinction : t-rov, rCOe-Tov, Xvc-rov, etc. 

(251) III. Plural. — 1. The regular ending is Lat. -muSj Dot. 
-/i€s, in all other dialects -fxev introduced from the secondary 
tenses : * t-ftcv, Tt^€-/xcv, — <l>€po-fi€v, <l>€piji}-fi€v ; Dor. t-/i€9, 8tSo-/A€s, 
— Xvo-/x€s, Xv(tf-/i€s ; Lat. su-muSj l-muSy da-mu8y — volu-muSy 
legi-muSj etc. 

2. Gk. -T€, Lat. -ti8 : ^ i-rc, StSo-rc, — Xv€-t€, Aviy-rc ; es-tiSy 
vol'tiSj fer-tiSj — legi-tis^ etc. 

3. Originally *'nti after a vowel, *-'Qi,i after a consonant,® 
whence in Q-reek -kti and -am. In the thematic conjugation 
we find Dor. ej(o-KTt, dyco-vrt, Boeot. KoXio-vOiy Ixu^-vOi^ every- 
where else with assibilation *<f>€po-'va'ij *<^€p(o-v(rt, whence Lesb. 1 

1 It does not occur in inscriptions. 

s Thus X^6s : yjyere'^fKeyes : iXiyere, 

• Thus <f>€p€i : <f>4p€is ■ fipepe : ^ip^pcs. 

* Supra 247, 1. » Supra 247, t 
Supra 247, 3, and 248. 
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aTrayyeAAoto-t, ypa<f>iM(n^ lon.-Att. <l>ipova'i.y <l>€p<jixrL. In the non- 
thematic conjugation, Dor. <t>d-vri, TCOe-vn, StSo-vrt, SctKi/iJ-yrt, 
lon.-Att. <f>d-a'Ly riOiio'ij SiSovcrt, SctKi/vcrt.^ The last three forms, 
though correct, are not strictly Attic; the true Attic type, 
riQi'dcriy 8t8o-d(rt,- SciKvv-do-t (Herod. torcdo-t = *i(my-do-t), is due 
to the intrusion of the termination -avn of the consonantal 
verbal stems. 

The last termination is visible in Ion.-Att. laxn (they go) = 
Hy-nti^ cf. Sk. ydnti, and Ion. Ido-i (they are) = *c(r-ai/Ti, of 
which the regular form with reduced root would be ^dvTL= 
*a''dvTL, The BoBot. cKTt, Att. €t(rt, is merely *dvTi influenced 
by the vocalism, accentuation, and unaspirated initial vowel 
of eifJiCj cart. 

In Latin we find tremO'nii=Dor. rpifio-vri (they tremble), an 
isolated and doubtful form, inferred from Festus to belong to 
the Song of the Salii.^ The secondary ending is the only one 
historically authenticated; it is always consonantal, because 
it is only added to thematic forms, or forms which have been 
wrongly made thematic by analogy: svrnt, evrntj feru-nt = 
*fero-nt = Gk, (€-)<^cpo-v, legu-nt^ etc. The forms da-nt and 
sta-nt, however, seem to contain only the simple root.* 

§ 3. Endings of the Perfect 



(252) The Greek and Latin systems of inflexion in the per- 
fect cannot be compared directly with one another ; the former 
is to a large extent primitive, whereas the latter has been 
greatly corrupted. It will be best to consider each separately. 
I. Greek, 
g Singular, — 1st person: -a=Sk. -a = I.-E. *-a: oTS-a=foL^a (I 

know, Sk. vid-Cl)j A-cXoiTr-a, XcXvK-a. 

^ 2nd: originally -^a = Sk. -t7ia=L'B.*-tha: oTa-ea = *FoiS-ea{Sk. 

rH'tha) ; ritr-Oa (thou wast), root cs with temporal reduplication. 

1 The accentuation has been disturbed ; we should expect *Tl$€i<riy etc. But 
the accentuation of diSovai was probably modelled on that of the contracted 
form SrjXovcn (cf. iSiSovst iriOeiy infra 280), and similarly with the other forms. 

^ Cume tonaSy Leucetie, prai tet tremonti. The verse might be scanned 
perhaps as a Saturnian, but tremunt would violate the metre. 

8 On amant for *amao-nt and monent for *moneo-ntj cf. supra 73, 1. 
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These two forma are the only regular forms of the 2nd sing, 
of the perfect retained in Greek ; the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
plur. (AcXoiir-a, AcXoiV-avri) having become an integral part of 
the stem, as in the sigmatic aorist,^ the whole conjugation of 
the perfect was based on a false stem XcAotira-, to which was 
simply added in the 2nd sing, the secondary and primary 
teimination -s, XcAotwa-s, XcAvica-s.* In spite of, or rather from 
the very fact of, its rarity, the termination -Oa spread outside 
its proper sphere : ^a-Oa^ being no longer understood to be a 
perfect, was taken for an imperfect, a mere doublet of §« ; the 
syllable -Oa was then regarded as an expletive suffix which 
might optionally be added to all forms of the 2nd sing., and 
this illusion gave rise to such forms as TiOi^a-Oa (Od. xxiv. 476), 
IxcMT^o, €<l>rja6a^ ^cwr^a (Plato), iOeXyaSa, PaXoiaSa^ etc., which 
are found more or less in all dialects, but especially in Homer. 

3rd : -€=Sk. -a=L-E. *-e : oI8-€=fot8-€ (Sk. vM-a, Goth, vait, 
Germ, er weiss\ X^Aoitt-c, AcXvk-c. 

In the dual and plural the terminations are the same as in 
the primary tenses : 

Dical 2nd and 3rd: i<rTov=*fi8-Tov; in the other verbs the 
termination is added to the false stem in -a-, XcAotTra-rov, 

ktKvKO-TOV, 

FluraL — 1st person : tS-/x€s t8-/x€v ^ (Sk. vid-mdj Goth vit-um^ 
Germ, wir wissen), and the new formations ot8a-/x€v, XcXotTra-zLtcr, 
keXvKa'fifv. 

2nd : t<rT€=*ft8-T€, and otSa-rc, XcXoiTra-Tc, AcXvica-rc 
3rd: ta-da-i (the <r on analogy of iotc) for *l8d(n=^*FCS-avTi=^ 
^loid-^tij^ X€\ot7rd(rt=Dor. XcXowra-KTi, XcAvKoUrt, etc. In late 
Greek we find also the termination -av (Trcwoti/Kav), evidently- 
borrowed from the sigmatic aorist.^ 



* Supra 246, 1. 

> Late Greek even created the form otdast and perhaps actually the 
barbarous pleonasm otad as 
^ Att. tfffiev on analogy of tffre and todffi, 

* The form (<ravTi, being taken as a present (of. <paPTi 4>ajd)t produced in 
Doric the verb tcofu, I know (ftrart in Theocritasj, and the iBolians conjugated 
oI5o like the present of a verb in -/u (yolSrffw iriaTafMUt H« sych., cf. svpra 40 
in fine). 

« [Cf. Classical Review, 1888, ii. 66, 117, 162.] 
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(253) n. Latin. 

If we transfer to Latin the regular paradigm which has just 
been studied in the case of Greek, we shall obtain, mutatis 
mutandis^ the following forms: sing. 1 *vlde^ 2 *vltS'te^ 3 
^vld-e ; plur. 1 *vidrmu8^ 2 *vit8'tis^ 3 *vid-ent ; and, on con- 
trasting these with the real forms, we can see the general 
features that characterize the substitution of the latter for the 
former. Just as Greek has generalised a stem XcAoiTra-, so 
Latin has based its flexion on a false stem vldi-^ llqui-. Nothing 
can be more simple ; but difficulties abound as soon as we wish 
to go into details. However, let us make the attempt, so far 
as it is possible. 

Singidar, — 1st person : vld-l^ Vlqvrl. The Greek termination 
-a is active, the Latin ending -f is middle and corresponds to I.-E 
*-a2/, Sk. -5 (cf. Sk. babhUv-a^ I was, mid. babhUv-S =ljB.t. fH-t 
fill). This termination was naturally introduced into the sig- 
matic aorist which was confused with the perfect : dlx-l^ vlx-l, 

2nd. If, instead of the active *vU8-te^ we assume the corre- 
sponding middle form, we shall have *vltS'tl = *vld'tl, It is 
true that this form does not exist ; but we find a counterpart 
to it in such a form as dlx-tl, which it is quite unnecessary to 
explain through a syncope of dlxistl; for it represents very 
exactly a sigmatic aorist stem dlx- = Gk. (^Sct^, to which a 
perfect termination has been added. Hence we can see how, 
aided by the 1st sing, vldly etc., the primitive forms *vUstt, 
*cecit8tl, dlxtl, *vlxtl, might be superseded by vldistl^ ceddistl, 
dlxistl, vlxistl, etc., and secondarily Hlc-tl by llquistl, *pepicAl 
by pepigistl, etc. We must add, finally, the probable influence 
of the stem ^vldSs-, *llquS8'^ which appears in the perf. subj. 
(t;ZeZer-5 = 6i8€a)), in the optative {vlder'-im = €lS€Crfv\^ etc., and is 
certainly not absent from the indicative (cf. infra 3rd plural 
and the formation of the pluperfect, infra 298) ; and we shall 
then be able to form some idea of the analogical influences 
which have crossed one another in this complicated formation. 

3rd : vldi-tj by addition of the secondary ending -t to the 
false stem in -t-. 

PhcraL — 1st person: vldi-mus^ which perhaps goes back 
* Supra 64 A. « Sufra 144. 
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phonetically to ^vldSs-rnvs^ as nilbi-btts goes back to *nv.hH- 
. bu8j^ and which probably aided the extension of the false stem 
vldi' ; similarly dlxi-mvs, 

2nd : vldistu for ^vitS'tis, like vidistl, 

3rd: tuUrunt (Verg.), vlderunt and vldire. The quantity 
vldirunt is archaic and probably primitive : only scanty relics 
of it survive in the Augustan age. This vldSrunt seems to go 
back to ^vldes-ontf the formation of which is not clear. Still 
more obscure is vldere (such is the invariable quantity),^ the 
long vowel of which has passed into vldSrunt, tulSrunt. So 
also with the aorist used as perfect, dlxSre^ dlxSrunt, 

§ 4. Endings of the Imperative, 

(254) In all probability Indo-European had only three forms 
in the imperative, those of the 2nd pers. sing, and plur. and 
that of the 3rd sing. Moreover, the last form cannot be re- 
garded as verbal ; its ending *-tOd (cf. Ved. Sk. -tdt)j which 
exactly corresponds to that of the ablative,^ obliges us to see 
in it a sort of nominal exclamation, the form of which was 
independent of the number of persons to whom it was addressed.* 
But, in Greek as in Latin, this termination was unconsciously 
connected with the primary termination *'ti of the 3rd plur., 
a personal sign was seen in it, and the plural forms were then 
derived from it by analogy. 

(255) I. Singular.— 2, It is important to distinguish most 
carefully the non-thematic and the thematic forms. 

A. In the non-thematic imperatives, Latin has two types of 
2nd sing., while Greek has a large variety. 

(a) In Latin, the root-stem with no suffix : is, fer, f , sta, da ; 
so also in Greek to-Try, vCfitrfrri (burn), ttw (drink). This is thei 
classical formation for verbs in -vd- and -viJ- : Bdfivd (Sappho) ^ 
SeiKvv, aPevvv, etc. 

(^) Gk. -^t = Sk. 'dhi, -M=I.E. *'dhi: in the present, Io-'Ol 

1 Supra 206, 6. 

s It may be observed that Sanskrit likewise shows an r in the 3rd plural 
of the perfect : act. daduTf mid. dadire (they gave), cf. dederunt and dedere^ 
Cf. Mem, Soc. Ling, vi. p. 373. 

8 Cf. supra 187, 4. 

* Cf. in French [and English] " silence ! " Germ * schritt I *' 
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(be)=*(r-^i with pro thesis, t-^i (go), ^-^t, Horn. StSw-^i, etc.; 
in the non-thematic aorist, Horn. Prj-Oi, or^t, icXv-^t (hear), etc. ; 
in the perfect, Io-'Ol (know) = *fi8-dt, kckXv-^i, rc^a-^i (II. xxii. 
365) ; in the aorists passive, ^avq^Oi^ Xv^-Tt,i forms which are 
general and classical. 

(y) Gk. -s, a very rare termination, borrowed from the 
secondary and primary tenses : in the non-thematic aorist, ^c-s, 
l-s, 8d-s. 

(8) Gk. -ov, a termination pecaliar to the imperative of the 
sigmatic aorist and still unexplained : kv(T'Ov, 

(c) Gk. (dialectal) -rws, a syntactical doublet of the -tw of the 
3rd sing, (cf . ovrw ovtcijs),^ taken for a form of the 2nd sing, on 
account of its sigmatic ending : i^rois 'avdyvioBi (Hesych.). Lat., 
as in the 3rd pers., es-W^ used as a future imperative. 

(X) Lastly, a sporadic and partial transition to the thematic 
conjugation ^ produced the forms rt^ci = *Tt^€€ (c£ ^^tXct), StSov = 
*8i8o€ (cf. SiyAov), hiiKWi (cf. Xvc), etc. 

£. (a) In the thematic imperatives, the commonest and in- 
deed the only primitive form consists of the bare stem with the 
vowel e and no suffix : <^€p€ = Sk. bhdra^ Xcittc, Xvc, — iSc, A/n-c ; 
Lat. lege^ moni = *moneS, etc. In late Greek Xov=Xov€, irav = 
Travc by contraction. 

(P) Gk. -9, on the analogy of the non-thematic forms, in crxc? 
for <rx€ (indie. €-<rxo-v) and mcnrcs (say) for mcnrc, indie. *Mr7rcij 
= *(rt-oTr-o) from root cr€ir (Lat. In-sec-e),^ 

(y) In ^olic, through transition to the non-thematic conju- 
gation, forms like ^^tXiy (Theocritus), imperative of <fiikrffii,^ 

(8) ikO€-T(a^ (Salaminian) like <^ara>9 above; Lat. legi-to^ used 
as a future imperative, a distinction which is not original. 

3. Gk. -TO) = *-Ta)8, Lat. 'tod (arch.), -^, always : Icr-ro), t-ro), 
^a-TO), — A,€y€-Ta); Lat. es-tO^ legl-tO, 

(256) 11. Dical, — 2. -ToVf primary and secondary termina- 
tion, €(r-rov, <f}€p€-Tov,^ — 3. -TCDv : Icr-TCDv, <fi€p€'T<i>Vf formcd from 
3rd sing, cotcd, etc., by addition of the final v of lorov. 

* iSupra 61 in fine. • /Sfifpra 66. 

* Supra 88 and infra 274 ««g. * Sup/a 90 in fine, 
» Cf. Itrrn and «upra 249, lA. 

* Thus <p4p€Tov : ipipere (2nd plar.)=^^^peroi' : i^pipere. 
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(257) m. FlurcU.^2. Gk. -re, Lat. -te: Icr-rc, <^€/j€-t€; es-te, 
fer-te^ — legi-te = ^lege-te ; in Latin only, es-tOte^ legi-tote^ analo- 
gical ftitnre imperatives.^ 

8. As this form did not exist in Indo-European, Gh:eek and 
Latin can only have derived it from the 3rd sing., by various 
analogical processes which can easily be restored : 

(a) Addition of the -v which we have seen in all the second- 
ary endings of the 3rd plur., Hom. Io-tcov, i-tcov (rare) ; 

(fi) Addition of the 3rd plur. termination of the sigmatic 
aorist, -o-av,^ a form very much used in the icoin;, a little less so 
in pure Attic, Icr-raxrav, ^epc-roxrav ; 

(y) A type chiefly Doric (-vtw) and BcBotian (-v^w), on the 
analogy of ^^cpcVo) and the primary 3rd plur. <f>€po-vri^ namely 
So-KTO), <^^od-Kr<a, also the only form known to Latin, suniO^ 
legu-ntO ; 

(3) The same type with the addition of the termination -i/, 
thus showing two signs of the plural, Homeric, New Ionic and 
Attic of the best period, So-vtwVj ^cpo-vrwv ; 

(c) The same type with addition of the suffix -o-av (dialectal 
and very rare), Delph. iovrwa-av. 

Section II. 
middle voice in greek, 

(258) The middle voice of Greek may be used, according to 
the tense or verb in question, as active (the reflexive shade of 
meaning being often imperceptible), or passive, or both alike. 
Nearly all its terminations go back to Indo-European, but 
they have been subjected to corruptions which for the most 
part are still unexplained. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings, 

(259) Theoretically it seems that the secondary terminations 
of the middle are derived from those of the active by the 
addition of a vowel which is a in Sanskrit, o in Greek; but this 

> Tims legitdte : legito (2ud 9ing,)—UgiU : Uge. 
' Like idoffav, supra 247, 8 C. 
• Tdub 8unt5 : estd^sunt : est. 
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law only holds good in Greek for three forms (in Sanskrit only 
for two). 

(260) I. Singular.-— 1. The termination is -/xav (Lesb., Dor.), 
whence lon.-Att. -fwyv, and is still unexplained : i-So-firjVj hiOi- 
firjVj SoL'fJirjVj <l>€poi'fJLrjVf iKfyfpo-firjv^ ikmo-fJLrjv^ etc. ; it is added in 
the sigmatic aorist to the false stem in -a- : ikva-d-firfv, 

2. The termination is -0-0= Zend -/ia = Lat. -re ^: €6ov = *€8oo 
s=*€-8o-<ro, iOoVj Sot-o, <t>€poi-Oj l<f>ipov=^*i'<f>ip€-<To^ ikv(Tw = *€' 
Xvo-a-o-o, etc. In the impf. cStSoo-o, IriO^a-o^ kh^Uvva-o^ etc. (but 
cSuVo), thou couldst), the termination -<ro has been restored on 
the analogy of the cases in which the o- could not be dropped, 
e.g, plup. i\€\€Lil/o and cf. iXeXvao, 

3. Gk. 'TOf Sk. -ta : c-^e-ro, c-StSo-ro, StSot-ro (accentuation 
modified on analogy of 817X0170), ^epoi-ro, c-^cpc-ro, e-Xvcra-ro, 
c-XcAv-To, etc. 

(261) II. Dual. — 1. The ending -fjL€Oovj which is in no way 
primitive, is a mere hybrid form, based on the ending of the 1st 
plur. 'fi€6a and that of the 2nd dual -a-Oov. It is scarcely met 
with in texts, and in any case it never belonged to ordinary 
speech, in which the plural was used for the dual, as in the 
active voice. Perhaps it is a mere analogical invention of the 
grammarians. E.g. irepiSwfjLeOov (?) II. xxiii. 485, which, how- 
ever, is a primary form. 

2, 3, respectively -o-^ov, -o-^iyv, which are liable to be confused, 
like Tov and -n/v in the active : evidently due to a combination 
of the dual form of the active with that of the 2nd plur. 
middle.2 

(262) III. Plural. — 1. Greek has two terminations, -fi€Oa and 
'fjL€(rOa ; but the latter, which is rather common in Homer and 
the poets generally, never appears in prose. Indeed, it seems 
to belong exclusively to the Homeric dialect, the poets having 
borrowed it for metrical reasons.^ The form -/x€^a (cf. Sk. 
-mdhi) is certainly the only primitive form ; but the other, 

^ Cf . supra 34 A d, and infra 267. The Sanskrit ending is -thd*, of. supra 
101 note. 

2 ThuB \ije(rdoy : Xi5c(r^c=Xu€roi' : Xvere. 

^ 'E56fi€da, for ezaTnpIe, cannot be used in a dactylic verse, and scarcely 
in an iambic or trochaic metre. 
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which is very ancient, probably goes back to the distant period 
in which there still remained a distinction in the 1st plur. 
active between a secondary ending *-/*€ and a primary ending 
-/ACS, and it owes its cr to the latter form ; ^ in other words, 
'fx€0a is secondary, while 'ii€<rOa is an analogical primary termi- 
nation ; then, the two forms being confused, the Greeks used 
indifferently e^cpo/nc^a and c^epd/iccr^a, and also <l>€p6fi€a'0a and 

2. Sk. -dhvdm, Gk. -o-^c for -^€ = *-^f€. Whatever may be 
thought of this last restoration, it is certain that the Greek o- 
is epenthetic. To explain it, we must go back to the perfect, 
in which the same termination -Oe is very often preceded by 
a dental explosive, which is naturally changed to <r: TrimxrBt 
(ye know) = ^w^-m^'Oe^ ttcVcmt^c = *ir€-7r€i^-^€, X^krja-Oe = *\€'krjO-$€^ 
etc. Now this a-, which appears in the rest of the perfect 
inflexion, is liable to disappear in the 2nd sing. : by reduction 
of the group, ireTrva-a-ai becomes wcTTvcratj^ which is exactly like 
AcXvo-at; nothing more was needed to produce Xc-Xv-o-^c,^ and 
then a general termination -o-^c applicable to all the middle 
forms, I'TiO^'frOi^ €-Xv€-(r^€. It is a remarkable fact that the 
perfect, from which the corruption started, is likewise the only 
tense which enables us to discover the corruption ; for, unlike 
any of the other tenses, it has sporadically retained the older 
termination : thus XcXcw^^c, ctAry^^c can be explained much 
better through *X€-X€tir-^€, 6t-Xi7<^€ than through *Xe-X€t7r-(r^€, 
*€L-krj€t>^6€, and Tri'<j>av-0€ (ye have appeared) cannot possibly go 
back to *iri'^V'(TO€^ which would have become *7r€<^a(r^€.* 

3. In Indo-European probably ^-iitd after a vowel, *'inbf.d 
after a consonant, Gk. -vro and -aro: l-ho^vro^ c-rt^c-vro, €-</>^po-> 
vTo^ I'Xikv-vTo ; but Hom. Kci-aro (they lay) = *K€ty-9To, in the opt. 
Orja-ai-aro (Od. xviii. 191), in the plup. after a consonant (old Attic 
inscr.) i-T€Tdx-aTo, The forms of the 3rd plur. in -aro are very 
common in Homer, so much so indeed that they are found even 
in cases where phonetic laws would require the n to remain a 

* Thus </>€p6fi€a'$a : <pipofji€s^i4>€p6ft€<r0a : *i<f>ipoiJ.€, of. nupra 247, 1. 
2 Supra t>9, 6. 

^ Thas \i\v(rO€ : Xikuffai^itiinMrde : iriTvccu 

* Cf . supra 47 C. 
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consonant, e,g, Horn. Ptpk-q^To (Od. vii. 97) analogical for 
€-^€^Xi/-vTo. They are also very common in the New Ionic of 
Herodotus. In the classical language, on the contrary, they 
have entirely disappeared ; by the side of I^cto : l^cvro, cXvcto : 
cA-vovTo, etc., this plural in -aro might well seem an anomaly, 
when the original nasal from which the a had arisen was no 
longer perceptible. The ending -vro was introduced wherever 
this substitution was possible : e-Kct-vro, c-Avo-a-vro, StSoivro, 
<f>€poLVTOj^ etc. When the group thus obtained would have been 
unpronounceable, namely in the pluperfects of roots ending in 
a consonant, e.g. e-rerax-, the language preferred a periphrasis, 
Tcray/LtcVot ^crav (they were posted). 

§ 2. PHmary Endings. 

(263) The law which derives the primary terminations from 
the secondary by the addition of an t^ would hold good in 
Greek for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd sing, and Srd plur. mid., if, as 
the theory would presuppose,^ the secondary terminations were 
respectively *-fta, *-(ra, *-Ta, ^-vra^ instead of -fidv, -<ro, -ro^ -ito. 
This is all that can be said with a view to connecting the two 
systems with one another.* 

(264) I. Singular, — 1. Always -fiat, Ti^€-/buu, 8€ticw-/Aat, — <^€po- 
/*at, <f>€piM>'/xai, A,v(ro-/x<u, Xv^iycro-fwu, etc. 

2. Termination -<rai, whence -<u in the thematic forms: 
*^€p€-<r(u=Sk. bhdra-sS, indie. Xvj;=Xv€at, subj. \vy=\vrfai, etc. 
In the indicative Attic substitutes Xvci, and this form is even 
adopted by the KOLvrf in the three verbs ^SovXct, otct and oi/^ct. 
As it is hardly possible to reconcile kvy and Xvet, Xvci must 
probably be regarded as an active form transferred to the 
middle,^ especially as the form Xvy is very common in Old Attic. 
In the non-thematic presents, TiOi-aai, 8t8o-<r<u, 8€t#cvv-o-at, etc. 
(but Hom. hCC:ifj(u\ the ending -o-ai has been restored in its 

* Thus <t>ipw.vTo : <f>4piH,TO'»i<p4povTo : k<t>ip€To, 

* Supra 248. But here the i becomes y^ because it follows a vowel. 
» Supra 269. 

^ It must also be observed that in Arcadian the primary endiog of the 
3rd sing, -tol comes closer still to the secondary -to, 

* Supra 249, 2 B. 
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entirety through the analogy of the perfect XcXvcrot, which was 
itself imitated from A.e\ci^<u.^ 

3. Gk. -roi = Sk. 'tS : Ti^c-rat, <f>€p€-Tatj <f>€prf^ai, 

II. Dual, — 1. 'fi.€Oov (?), as in the secondary tenses, supra 
261. 

2, 8. irOovy as in the active -tov, supra 250 and 261. 

in. Plural, — 1. 'fitada and -/xc^a as in the secondary tenses ; 
Hom. and poet. <l>€p6fi€<r6a, class. <l>€p6fjA0a,^ 

2. -<r^€ for *-^€, as in the secondary tenses.-^ 

3. After a vowel -rrcu, rCBe-vroL, StSo-vrai, ^cpo-vrot, ^cpoi-vTcu ; 
after a consonant -arcu, Hom. Kci-arat Kcarat (they lie) =*K€ty-^Tai. 
New Ionic considerably extended the latter ending (Tt^cWai, 
iariarai Herod.),* which was eliminated by the classical lan- 
guage, iccivrcu.^ 



§ 8. Endings of the Perfect. 

(265) The perfect in Greek took the primary terminations. 

1. Singular, — 1, XcXct/A-fuu, kiXv^fuuy etc. 

2. AeA.€i(/^at = AcAciw^-iTcu, lart^at (thou hast been pricked), wanxrai 
(thou knowest)=7r«n;<ro-at, etc., whence XcXvo-at for *X€Xv<u, the 
intervocalic <r being similarly restored everywhere, except in. a 
few Homeric forms, ^Sc^SXiyat, fiifivrfoi, 

3. XcA-ctTT-rat, yeypair-raif Xe\v-rai, etc. 

II. Dual.—l, X€\€Cfi'fjL€Oov (?).^— 2, 3. -Oov and -^Oov (like 2iid 
plur. -^€ and -o-^c), XcXew^-^ov, XcAv-o-^ov. 

III. Plural, — 1. k€\€ifi'fi€$a, XeXv'fxeaOoy etc. 

2. XcA-ct^-^c, W€^av-^€, 7r€7rv<r-^€, — XcXomt^c.'' 

3. After a vowel, XcAv-vrat; after a consonant, Hom. ^arot 
(they sit) = *i7(r-^Tat® (Sk. ds-atS), rercvx-^iTai, ippa^rai (they 
have been sprinkled). Old Att. (inscr.) yrypd^^Tcw ; termination 
-arcu extended in poetic language, ^e^SXiJ-arat, and in New Ionic, 

» 5upra 260, 2. « -Sfifpra 262, 1. » Sttpra 262, 2. 

* Cf. sup7-a 262, 3, and Att. TiSdoun, supra 251, 3. 

* Thus Keiyrat : KeiTai^TlBcprai : TlOercu, 
^ Read in Sophocles, Electra 960. 

' Supra 262, 2. 

^ With Ionic shortening, ^arcu (li. iii. 134), and plnp. dfaro for Ijaro (II. 
xviii. 604, Od. i. 326, etc.). 
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otKcarat (they are settled), lost in the classical language, rjvrat 
(they sit), and regularly superseded by a periphrasis, yeypafifiivoi. 



§ 4. Endings of the Imperative. 

(266) All the terminations of the imperative middle, except 
those of the 2nd person, are modelled on those of the im- 
perative active.^ 

I. Singular. — 2. -^o^ secondary ending: non-themSitic pre- 
sent, Tid^'O-Oy 8t8o-<ro, tora-o-o, SctKw-cro, and also, regularly, riOov, 
SaSov, iaT<a ; non- thematic aor. (Hom.) ^o, Att. ^oT;=Hom. 
dio=*Bi'(ro, ^v^*h6o^ etc.; perf. kiKeixl/o, XeKva-o] thematic 
pres. <^€pov and (Ion.) <l>€p€v=<fi€p€o=*<f}€p€'a'Of etc. The form 
peculiar to the sigmatic aor., Xcti/^-ai, Xva-at, is probably the 
same as that of the infinitive active,^ with the accent thrown 
back (inf. ^^tX^o-ot, imper. <f>Cky)(rai) as in all the conjugated 
forms.* 

3. -0-^0), like -TO) in the imperative active.^ 

II. Dual. — 2, 3. -aSoVf -o-Ooiv, cf. -tov, -nov, 

III. Plural, — 2. '<rd€, secondary and primary ending : rCOe-a-B^y 

3. (a) Kplyi-cOio (inscr.), like 3rd sing, (fi) Xve^diov (modelled 
on Xv€-Twv), chiefly Attic, (y) Xvi-a-Ouxrav (modelled on Av€- 
TCDo-av), common Greek and Attic. (8) 8t8o-<r^a) = *8tSo-v(r^a), 
dv€\6a'6(jD = *av^\6-v(r6<a, etc. (modelled on Xvo-vtw),^ chiefly in 
Doric, (c) €Tfi-/Li€Ao-o-^a)v=*-v(r^a)v (modelled on Xvo^vrtov) in. 
Old Attic. 

Section HE. 

THE LATIN MEDIOPASSIVB. 

(267) The Latin mediopassive has a passive function in the 
case of those verbs which have an active form {legO lego-r\ and 
an active function in the verbs called deponents {8equo-r= 

1 Vt supra 262, 3. ^ Supra 254 seq. 

^ Supra 167 uote. The use of the infinitiye as an imperative is verv 
oommon in Greek. ^ Cf. supra 81. 

* Thus Xviffdtt) : XuecOt^Xvirw : Xvcre. 
® Thns ^\v6v<Td(a : Xviffdtty — XvSprw : Xvirta. 
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<iro-/Luu), which are conjugated only in the middle. Sometimes 
the two voices are interchanged without the meaning of the 
verb being thereby affected, e.g. flO and fieri} soUham and 
mlitus sum. 

This being assumed, among the terminations of the Latin 
mediopassive there are only three which seem primitive and 
are directly comparable with those of Greek, namely : in the 
present, 2nd sing., 8eqibere = *8eque8e=*8eque'S0^ a primary 
form with a secondary ending, equivalent to a Greek un- 
augmented form *?7r€-<ro, just as, in the active, Hege-s for 
Hege-8i corresponds to (6-)X€y€-s; in the present, 2nd plur. 
legiminl {estis), 8cqutmint=X€y6'fjL€voij c^o-ficvot, a nominal form 
which does not belong to the conjugational system ; ^ lastly, 2nd 
fling, imperat. seqtLe-re^Gk. cttc-o-o. To these must be added, 
in the 2nd sing, of the present, the alternative form lege-ris^ 
seque-ris, derived from the imperat. sequere by an analogical 
process very easy to restore.* 

Two of the forms of the present are thus accounted for ; but 
what explanation is to be given of the others ? The problem 
is still unsolved. We might assume, indeed (but even this 
would be rather bold), that the 1st plur. vehimur is only a 
flyntactical doublet of vehimus^ through rhotacism before an 
initial vowel, the Latins having said vehimus trdns montem, 
but vehimur in currU ; that then vehimus and vehimur were 
differentiated, the one to an active, the other to a middle sig- 
nification, and that the ending of vehimur gave rise through 
analogy to vehit-ur and vehuntr-ur ; and that, lastly, veho-r was 
formed from vehO through a clumsy imitation of the relation 
of vehim.us to vehimur. The simplicity of this explanation 
is very enticing; but unfortunately the same middle termin- 
-ations in r are found in Celtic,^ where rhotacism is unknown. 

1 Supra 125. 

2 Cf. supra 34 A 5, and 2©0, 2. 

8 Supra 32 A )8, 116, 7 and 166. — ^As legiminl corresponds equally wen to 
-the infinitive Xey^/xevait we are at liberty to see in it a combination of the 
infinitive (with locative meaning) and the participle ; this would also ex- 
plain the fact tbat legiminl retains the same form for all three genders. 

* E.g. legeris : legere^legis : lege. 
Hence Windisch (Ahhandlg, d, phiL-h'st, Kl, d, Kgl Sachs, Qes. d. 
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The same objection and many others even more serious from 
the standpoint of scientific phonologj'^, must lead us to reject the 
old theory (correct from a merely grammatical point of view),^ 
which explained the middle through the agglutination of the 
reflexive pronominal element 8S {v€ho-r=^*vehO sS, etc). All 
that we can affirm with certainty at present is that Sanskrit 
also has some middle terminations in r, without even attempt- 
ing to enter into details in regard to the manifold corruptions 
which Sanskrit on the one hand and Latin on the other must 
have introduced into the primitive type.- 

However this may be, it is certain that from the paradigm 
legchr, lege-re lege-ris, legi-tur^ legi-mur, legi-minl, legu-ntur, 
the Latin language abstracted terminations which it transferred 
unchanged to the subjunctives, futures, and imperfects. The 
perfect and the tenses derived from it were supplied by peri- 
phrastic expressions, ISctus sum or fulj etc. 

With the single exception of legere, the imperative was 
likewise formed analogically : 2nd sing, lege-re^ and legi-tor on 
the model of legitO ; 3rd sing, legi-tor ; 2nd plur. legiminlieste) ; 
3rd plur. legu-ntor on the model of leguntO, In old Latin there 
is also a form of the 2nd and 3rd sing. fd-minO,^ modelled ap- 
proximately on fdminl and the relation of este to esto, 

Wissensch. x. p. 449) has thought that the Latin mediopassive can be 
entirely explained from Celtic. But, though his view rests on a large 
number of plausible data, it cannot be accepted in its entirety. 

* Cf. supra 224. 

• For a quite recent hypothesis, see Revtte critique, xxiv. p. 237. 

^ Leg, XII, Tab. i. 1, qui in jus vocat, ni it, antestamino (or -minori 
through a double corruption) ='* if the defendant summoned to appear in 
court refuse to present himself, the summoner shall prove the fact of his 
refusal by witnesses.** 
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CHAPTER m. 
VABUTIONS m THE STEM OF THE TENSES AND MOODS. 

(265) After the three verbal categories of voice, number, 
and person, it only remains for us to study those of tense and 
mood. Tense is the relation of past, present, or future, 
affecting the verbal concept. This relation itself is susceptible 
of a large number of different shades of meaning : for example, 
a past fact may be regarded from the point of view of its con- 
sequences in the present, " he is dead," Gk. riOvrjKt^ or solely 
as past, in order to state it and detail the circumstances of it: 
"he died yesterday at six o'clock," Gk. I^avc; the present, 
again, may state an actual and momentary fact, " I say [7," or 
a habit, " I smoke very little," or a general property, " man 
speaks," to say nothing of the present so often used as a future, 
** I am going this evening," Gk. cr/xt (I shall go). The languages 
with which we are concerned are far from having a special form 
for each of these delicate shades of meaning ; these shades of 
meaning are deduced from the tone of the speaker and from 
the sentence taken as a whole. On the other hand, in each 
tense, the fact expressed by the verb may be thought of either 
as constant and positively afHrmed, or as eventual and 
relative, or as simply desired and subordinate, or, lastly, as 
obligatory and commanded : to these distinctions correspond 
the four moods, indicative, subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive, the only moods known to the Indo-European languages.^ 

The formation of the stems of the different tenses and moods 

^ We have seen that the infinitive and participles are not verbal moods, 
but noQjinal forms. They will, however, be recapitulated under the head of 
conjugation, as well as the supines, verbal adjectives, and gerundives. It 
has been thought better to present a complete view of the verbal system, and 
noi to break too far with the usages of practical grammar. 

?88 
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has been analysed in detail in the investigation of primary and 
secondary derivation. It only remains to consider the logical 
grouping of these stems in the conjugational system, and the 
regular variations to which they are liable through the addition 
of the person-endings. 

As regards the first point, it will be remembered that many 
Latin tenses have in practical grammar a different name from 
that which they have in comparative grammar, in other words, 
that their ordinary function does not strictly correspond to 
their theoretical function. In the following account the Latin 
tenses will appear under the Greek categories to which they 
morphologically coiTCspond ; but at the same time, under each 
Greek tense, we shall mention the Latin tense having the same 
function. 

(269) The variation of the conjugated stems in respect of 
gradation may be summed up in two main laws : 

I. The non-thematic forms ^ are distinguished as strong or 
weak, according as the grade of the syllable immediately pre- 
ceding the termination is normal (deflected in the perfect only) 
or reduced: the strong form properly appears only in the 
singular of the active, the weak form in the plural 
and dual of the active and in the whole of the middle, 

e.g, TiOrj-fu TiO€'fJL€V riOi'iiai? 

n. In the thematic forms the vowel e/o, immediately pre- 
ceding the termination, takes the form o in all the ist 
persons and in the 3rd plural, but everywhere else the 

form 6: <^€pa> <^epo-/x.€v KJiipo-VTij <^€po-fiat <f}€p6'fJL€0a (-/xiOov?) 
^cpo-vrai ; ^epcts ^^ci ^ip^-Ti ^cpc-rov, ^epc-at Kfiepe^ai Kfyipe-o-de 
<f>€p€'a'6ov. 

The first law is very often interfered with in its applications 
by analogy ; in Latin, owing to the comparative rarity of the 
non-thematic forms, only faint traces of it remain. On the 
other hand, the second law is always observed in Greek, and 

* Supra 8&, 

^ Of course Greek, as throwing tbe accent as far back as possible, and 
a fortiori Latin, no longer retain any trace of the changes of accentuation 
which originally caosed these variations and which are often revealed to us 
by Sanskrit : e.g. €t /u I/jlcv, Sk. e mi i-mda^ and cf . supra 42 and 207. . 

U 
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almost always in Latin in those forms which are certainly 
thematic; for if we conjugate the regular paradigm of the 
present, we obtain, on the one hand veho and vehunt^^veho-nt^ 
on the other ve/iis = *t;^M-«, vehi-t^ vehi-tis. There remains 
only vehi-mus instead of *i;e^o-ww«=Dor. cxo-fies. But *vehO' 
mvs certainly became vehumtLS^ a well authenticated archaic 
form confirmed by sumtis and volumus. What was the next 
stage ? Did vehumus phonetically become vehimicSj as optumus 
became optimus or ^mantLbus manibus?^ Or was vehivius 
rather developed through the influence of vehitis, as one 
is led to think on account of sumus and volumus, which 
apparently remained unchanged because they had not by their 
side a 2nd pers. *8itis or *voUti8? Whatever solution is 
adopted, it will be seen that the Latin thematic flexion is 
scarcely less pure than the Greek. It is only necessary to 
point out the alternations once for all. 

(270) The Gfreek conjugation distinguishes seven tenses: 
present, imperfect, future, future-perfect, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect. To these may be added the verbal nouns contain- 
ing no notion of time. Latin has confused the aorist with the 
perfect, just as, in the moods, it has confused the optative with 
the subjunctive, and the subjunctive with the future : vidl and 
dlxl are treated as the same tense, and so also sim and feram ; 
feres is a subjunctive used as future, and ferres a corrupted 
future ^ used as subjunctive. 

Section I. 

PRESENT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(271) There is a great variety of signs for the present ; s 
there is none for the indicative ; this mood, in all tenses, assumes 
the form of the tense itself without modification. 

1 Supra 30, 139 and 206, 6. 

> At once future indicative, aorist snbjunotiye, and perhaps future sub- 
junctiye, on account of the quantity of the last vowel of the stem, of. supra 
106. 

8 Supra 87, 1, II, 88, 89, VI, 90, X, 91, 92, 93. 
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(272) I. Active, — 1. The non-thematic presents of all classes, 
€t/xt t/x€V, rlOriiu rWefitv, S6S(i)/i,c 3i8o/i,€V, loTrjfiL (Dor. la-Taju) tcrra/itci', 
Sdfivrffu hdiJivaiJi€v^ hunvviix Setfcvvficv, etc., in Greek, show gradation 
with unusual regularity. Latin retains no trace of it : it has 
IrmbS like Is^fertis like /er«, stdmits like stOs, etc., the strong 
form having prevailed everywhere, except in damtiSy datis^ 
where the weak form prevails.^ But the inflexion of the root 
*e8 (to be) in each language requires special mention. 

Gk. : the sing, with strong form, regular; plur., 1st ia-fjiiy 
for *<r-ix€Vy 2nd core for *<r-T€ (cf. Sk. smds^ 8thd\ 3rd Ion. laxri 
= *€cr-ai/Tt (Att. €«rt=B(BOt. Ivrl)^ ior *o-aKTt = Sk. srfn^t; dual 
^a-'Tov for *cr-Tov. The strong form of the sing, has passed into 
the plural and dual. It will be observed that the forms of the 
root €s are subject to this corruption ; e,g, the optative ctiyv = 
*€<T'yrjv for ^a-yrf-v (Sk. sydnij Lat. siem). 

Lat. : sing., 1st sum (instead of *e8mi or *6sm, which would 
have become *erem\ very probably on the analogy of sumus ; * 
2nd e8 = *e8-8y 3rd es-t, regular; plur., 1st sumus for *s-mvSj 
with u on analogy of the thematic presents (volumuSj *agumuSj 
etc.); 2nd estis for *s-tiSj intrusion of the strong form: 3rd 
sunt for *sent = *s^t{i)j through analogy of volunt^ agunt. On 
the other hand, the weak form of the plural, being introduced 
into the singular, gave rise to the enclitic st^ so common in the 
comic poets and in colloquial Latin. 

2. Thematic presents : Xeyw, lego^ supra 249, 1 A. 

(273) II. Middle, — 1. Always the weak form, rt^c/xat, 8t8o/xat, 
8vva/i,(u, SctKvv/xcu, etc., except in kcT/aou, which has the strong 
form (cf. the deflected root in icom;, bed), through an irregu- 
larity which goes back to the parent- speech, Sk. gBti (he lies).* 
There is no corresponding type in Latin. 

2. Thematic: XfyoyLai, — legor. 



1 This does not mean that there is a gradation in das : datis. If das 
had the strong form, the vocalism would probably be *dd8 (cf . (ik. i^(a$ and 
mpra 41 in fine) ; hence we must see in it the mfluence of the analogy of 
arnds. 

« Supra 251, 3. 

8 Thus «um : sumus = aim : simus. 

* Transition to the thematic conjugation in Kio-prat (Od. xvi. 232). 
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§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(274) I. Active, — We have seen that the subjunctive has 
regularly : in the non-thematic tenses, the root in the normal 
form and with a short thematic vowel before the person- 
endings, e.g, Hom. toftcv (dactyl) =ci-o-ft€v (let us go); in the 
thematic tenses, the vocalism of the indicative and a long 
thematic vowel through Indo-European contraction, e,g. Xeywy 
A€y<i>-/Lt€v, Xeyiy-Tc.^ The weak grade of tfx€v contaminated io/acv, 
which is more common in Homer as a tribrach than as a dactyl. 
But the greatest corruption of all is due to the confusion of the 
two types, which were originally distinct : on the one hand 
there was the flexion tw toftcv, on the other the flexion XeycD 
Acy(D/x€v ; it was inevitable that, owing to the exact similarity 
of the 1st persons of the singular, the other persons also should 
tend to become assimilated to one another, and that the long 
vowel, being regarded as the necessary sign of the subjunctive, 
should gradually be extended to all the verbs in -/xt. Accord- 
ingly, from the Homeric period, Greek scarcely knows any 

other type than L<i)fl€Vy &fJi€V = €U}/X€V=*€Cr(afl€l/,TL6(Dfl€U = Ti6€(OfJi€Vy 
S€LKVVO)fl€Vy etc. 

This subjunctive in its turn was not without influence on the 
other inoods : thus Sctici/vcoftcv called for a corresponding form 
S€LKvvo/ji€v in the indicative ; that is, the transition from the non- 
thematic to the thematic conjugation, which is fairly common 
in Greek and almost invariable in Latin,^ had its starting-point 
here ; and we seem to discern a similar relation between tw^ev 
and the participle twv.^ 

In the subjunctive of the non-thematic present, the only 
Latin correlative is the future erd = *e8-dj 1st pi. er-^-TnuSj 
possibly also ferdj which might be the subjunctive of a verb 
*fer-mi as well as the indicative of a verb fer-O,^ To the 
thematic present morphologically corresponds the Latin futare 
legeSj which stands to Xiyus for *A,eyiy9 as l€gi8=*legS8 stands 
to Xeycts for Xcycs ; ^ but the vowel S was extended throughout 
the whole of the inflexion (legSm'i^s = Gtk, *A.cyiyftcs), except in 

1 Supra 89, VII and 143. « Cf. Supra 86, 87, 88 and 249, 1 B. 

8 Supra 123. * Supra 89, VII. * Supra 143. 
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the Ist sing., which was taken from another tense.^ From the 
point of view of meaning the Latin correlative is legam legds. 

(275) II. Middle. — The type with a short vowel is entirely 
superseded by the type with a long vowel, Scticww/Aat like 
A,ey(D/xat. Dialectically Greek has also another type, either 
primitive, or more probably analogical, formed by lengthening 
the predesinential vowel of the indicative : {wi/vvktcu (Od. xxiv. 
89), pYiyyvvTOLy prjryvvTai^ Dor. 3wd/iat. 

Long vowel : Gk. Xeyco/iiat, Xeyiy, X€y<o/i,e^a, Xcyiyo-^c, Lat. 
{legar\ legSris^ legSmur^ the corresponding forms in regard to 
function being legar^ legdris, legamur^ etc. 

§ 3. Optative. 

(276) I. Active, — 1. The optative of the non-thematic 
present has the sign -tiy- in the strong forms, -Z- in the weak 
forms,^ and this alternation is generally very strictly observed, 
riOiiriv Tt^€t/X€V, StSotryv StSotftcv, urjv cT/acv, etc. But in New 
Ionic and late Attic the strong form passed into the plural, 
thus producing forms like StSoi9;/i,€v, ctiy/xcv, with the hysterogene 
ending -<rav in the 3rd pi., StSotiycrav, €ti;<rav.* 

In Latin, on the contrary, it is the plural which has imposed 
its stem on the singular ; there is no trace of gradation except 
in siem (siSs siet arch.) simvs ; everjrwhere else we find the 
weak form, sim, velim^ duim ^ (called subjunctives). 

In the verb cT/xt and all the verbs in -vv-ftt there appears, 
based on the model of tw/xcv, Sct^vvw/xcv, an optative tot/xt ^ (also 
loCrjv infra\ Sct^vvotftt, corresponding to a thematic indicative 
♦to), 8ctKvvo), the regular forms *aV> *h€iKwvqv having disap- 
peared without leaving the slightest trace of their existence. 

2. In the thematic present, the sign is -t- with no gradation, 
keyoi/u Xcyotftcv, Tl/idoLfU TiiJt.doiiJt.€V (Attic TlfJu^r}v = TlfJMOLrjv on the 
analogy of SiSoiiyv).^ Latin correlative, very doubtful, amem = 
^amoroi-m (?) or ^amO-ye-m (?), supra 144. 

1 Supra 101, 143 and 147. 

* Thus jt-fjyvvTcu, : ^i/iyvvTai^^iprfrai : tpipercu, 

3 Supra 95. * Supra 247, 3 C. * Supra 95. 

« Horn, fot, and even lot (may he be) ■•*l<r-ot. 

7 Later, in vnlgar Greek. <fn\(^p on the model of rtft^y, and even Stpriw, 
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n. Middle. — Properly the weak form, ri^ctftiTv, Si^firfv (never 
*84&)ti7fti;v), ^cufirp^,^ etCj^XcyoifMyv. The very rare type 
BuKwoifirp^ is analogical. 

§ 4. Imperative. 

(277) I. Active. — 1. When the 2nd pers. sing, has no 
termination, it has the strong form, tony, Sciicvv; in Greek 
before terminations it has the weak form, toraTw, Scticvvrc, Tt^erw, 
StSoTo), tOi, tTw, and even t<rOi (be)=*a^^ though the other persons 
have the strong form as in the indicative, lore, loro). Latin 
uses the strong form indiscriminately, std stdtOj I ItOy es esto, 
except in datO date. 

2. Thematic : Xcye Xcycrc, lege legite. 

n. Middle. — 1. Non-thematic : as in the active : Gk. rtl^co-o, 
hihoaoy loToucTOy ^lKw<ro\ Lat.yiire, dare. 
2. Thematic: Xcyov=*Xryc<ro, ie^ere. 

§ 5. Infinitive. 

(278) I. Active. — 1. Hom. Aeol. Ift/xcvot ^/x/xcv, nO^yi^ax^ etc. : 
Ton.-Att. ctFot = *l<r-vai, riBevai^ SiSoi/at, Scikvvvcu, etc., the two 
formations being without any etymological connexion, either 
with one another,' or with that of Latin Ire^ stdre, dare^ esse^ 
ferret 

2. Hom. -^ol. d^ovcficvcu, ^CKr\y,€vai (like rt^iy/xcvat owing to 
the flexion ^^iK-rnkV^ <t>€p€fjL€y; lon.-Att. Xeyctv=*Xcy€-f€v (?) ; ^ 
Lat, legere ; the same remark applies. 

n. Middle.^Grk.TW€<rOai, StSwrOoL^ Scikwo-^oi,— Xcyco-^ai ; « Lat. 
darlj ferrl — leglj legier (arch.), amdrf amdrier (arch.) ; 7 the 
same remark applies. 

§ 6. Participle. 

(279) I. Active. — 1. Gk. rt^cts = *Tt^c-KT-s,® tords, 8i8ovs, 
heiKvv^, irregular Itav and cwv, contracted cSv, whence was formed 

Transition to the thematic conjugation in lULpvoltuBa for iiapvaX-fjuedaL 
(Od. xi. 513). 
« Supra 115, 5. 130, 156 and 167. » Supra 125. 

* Supra 249, 1 A. » Supra 167. • Supra 130 and 167. 

7 Supra 125 and 161. « Supra 47 C, 123 and 200, 5. 
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by analogy a new declension wv ovros (the contraction of covro? 
could only have given *ovvtos) ; Lat. i^ns, *8€n8 {sOns), stdns^ 
dans, dSnSjfdns. 

2. Gk. XcycDv, Lat. legSns} 

II. Middle, — 1. Gk. rcOifjicyoi, tora/Acvos, Si3o/i,cvo9, Scticvv/xcvos ; 
Lat. femina=*9Yj/x€yrj, fCiminl (yon speak), daminl, perhaps 
dominus,^ 

2. Gk. A.€yoft€vos ; Lat. legiminl (perhaps alumnu8\ entirely 
obsolete however except in the 2nd pi. of the mediopassive, its 
function being supplied by the verbal in -fo-, datvs, l£ctu8, 
secUtus, so far, that is, ad the essentially past meaning of the 
latter form allows. 

Section IL 

imperfect. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(280) I. Active, — 1. The gradation is as regular in the Greek 
non-thematic imperfect as in the present, on which it depends : 
ta-rrfv tora/xcv, irCOrjv €TLO€fi€V, i8€Licvvv cSctwiJftcv, etc. The purely 
Attic forms irtOtL^ hri$€i and Ihl^ovv iSlSov^ iSlSov are due to the 
analogy of €<^tX€ts and cSiJXow.* The only exceptions are ctftt 
and cl/xt, which have generalised the strong form. 

Imperfect of tifu, — Sing. 1st: Hom. ^a=*^<r-m, naturally 
confused with the perfect 5a=*?o'-a;* without augment, Horn, 
ca; contracted, Att. rf or rather ^v, the latter form being 
modelled on 3rd sing. ^ in accordance with the relation of 
kriOrjv to IrLOri, 2nd: ^s=*^<r-s, and ordinarily Att. rfo-Oa bor- 
rowed from the perfect. 3rd: ^s (Dor.) = *^cr-T ; Att. ^ and 
much oftener ^)/=Hom. ^c ^€v=*^cr-€, a perfect form. — Plur. 
1st : 7Jfji€v=*^(r-fX€v, 2nd : ^<r-T€, and usually rJT€ because of ^/xcv. 
3rd : ^<rav with hysterogene addition of the affix -crav ^ (an 
original *5a--a)/=*^<r-^^ would have become *^ai/). — Dual: Hom. 

1 Supra 160, 200, 6, 201, 2 and 209. 
« Supra 115, 7 and 156. 

* Cf. supra 261, 3 note, and in the optative didocfAev (for dldoifJLCv) on the 
model of SrjiKotfAey. 

* Supra 252, 1. * Supra 247, 3 C. 
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^oTOF ^on/v. — There is also an analogical flexion la las car^ 
(Herod.) and a thematised flexion (lov) in Homer. 

Imperfect of tTfu. — Sing. 1st: 3a=*^y-w. — Plur. and dual: 
^/x€v=:*^t-/xcv, iJtc, ^(Ta)/, "QTovj ^^•'j with no gradation. — Weak 
form only in la-ay (poetic). — The other Attic flexion -getv ^cis y€i 
belongs to the pluperfect.^ — There are also in the poets three 
thematised flexions, one with the augment, rj'iovy another with 
no augment, cTov, and a third with weakened root, lov on the 
model of subj. to). 

Latin has nothing to be compared with these forms, except 
eram = Ha (?), which in any case has been corrupted,^ and, with 
no gradation, pi. erdmus. All its other imperfects were ob- 
tained by means of a special suffix, Iham^ daham,^ and the stem 
of this suffix also does not vary, Ibdmus, 

2. Thematic : Gk. Vityov, — Lat. legebam, 

n. Middle, — 1. The weak form always, eriOifjLrjVy iSMfi-qv^ 
i8€LKyvfir}Vj etc., except in iKCLfxrjv like xci/Aai, and the impf. mid. 
(not Attic) of €t/xt, like the impf. act., ^/utiyv ^o-o ^/i,e^a, etc. — 
Lat. dabar, with no morphological correlative elsewhere, and 
naturally without gradation, pi. dabdmur, 

2. Thematic : Gk. iXtyofirjv, — Lat. legSbar. 

§ 2. Other moods, 

(281) In Greek the moods of the present are also those of 
the imperfect, since, on the augment being taken away, the 
stem of the two tenses is exactly the same. Latin alone has 
developed an imperfect subjunctive, essem, legerem^ (pass. 
legerer^ mid. 8equerer\ which has already been connected in 
its origin with the Indo-European aorist subjunctive, used in 
Greek as a future indicative.* 

Section HI. 

FUTURE IN ALL MOODS, 

(282) The future indicative being always thematic,*^ its per- 
sonal and modal inflexions are very simple. Moreover, the only 

» Of. infra 298, 3. * Supra 149. 3 Supra 104 and 147. 

^ Stqyra 106 and 160. « Supra 97. 
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moods of the future are in Greek the indicative and optative, 
in Latin the indicative and imperative (imperative present used 
as future).^ The subjunctive in particular is generally supplied 
by that of the present (tlmeO nB pluat, I fear lest it may rain\ 
and we know already how close are the relations in Greek and 
Latin between the subjunctive and future. 

1. Active, — 1. Indicative : Gk. *€o-cro), Acfw, otcXo) (pi. o-tcXov- 
fiiVj cTTcA-ctTc), Tt/ATycra), etc. The morphological correlative in 
Latin is *essd and esseniy faxO and faxem^ etc., legerem^ 
arndrem : the first forms, which are rare, have kept the grada- 
tion, faxOy faxis — *fax^Sy etc.; the others have lost it, ex- 
changing ^ for ^ {ess^s for *ess^s)y and generalising this S in 
all persons, pi. essemuSj etc.^ The functional correlative is 
amobo ^ and legam leg&s, 

2. Optative : Gk. Acfot/xt, fAtvolfxt (Att. fievoirju), 

3. Infinitive: Gk. A.€f€tv = *X€y-(r€-f€v (JEoL aiifievau a^ifiev); 
supplied in Latin by a periphrasis, lecturum esse), 

4. Participle : Gk. Acfwv. — Lat. Ucturus^ 

II. Middle. — 1. Indicative : co-o/xat = *lcro-o/Aai, XiiofxaL^ orc- 
Xovfiaiy etc. — Lat. imitdbor and sequar sequeris, 

2. Optative: \€$olfjt,rjv. 

3. Infinitive : Xcfccr^at. — Lat. secuturum esse, 

4. Participle : Xc^o/acvos. — Lat. secutUrus, 

III. Passive, — 1. Indicative : oroX^o-o/i-at, Xcx^ijo-o/i-at,^ etc. — 
Lat. amdbor and legar legSris. 

2. Optative : (rTa\rj<roLfjLrfVy XtxOrja-oliA.rjv, 

3. Infinitive : oroXTyo-ccr^at, \i\6ri€<r6aL ; supplied in Latin by 
a periphrasis, Uctum fr^, which requires a short explanation. 
We know the origin of the supines, and we know that the 
phrase eO lusum means " I go to play." Hence a phrase visum 
Ire will mean " I go to the sight," and, as sight can be taken 
either in an active or passive sense, the meaning of the phrase 
will be either " to go to see" or " to go to be seen." In visum 
Irl the latter meaning has prevailed. The form Irl is not the 

^ Supra 255 and 257. Exceptionally imperat. fut. oXae (Od. xxii. 431). 
oliT^Tw (II. xix. 173). 

2 Cf. supra 106 and 150. * Supra 105 and 147. 

^ Supra 121, 6. » Supra 103 and 146. 
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cause of the passive meaning ; for we know that etymologically 
fri has the same meaning as Ire.^ But it is very likely that 
the passive meaning of the expression caused the ending i to 
prevail, because custom had confined amdre to the active, and 
amdrf to the passive. 

4. Participle ; aTaXi;<ro/A€vos, X€x$rf<r6fjL€yo9» 

Section IV. 

FUTURE-PERFECT. 

(,283) This tense scarcely exists in Ghreek except in the 
passive voice ; there are however a few examples of the active 
voice, T€Ovrj(ui (I shall be dead), or middle, fitfjan^a-ofKu (I shall 
remember).^ It has the same moods as the future. 

Latin has no similar formation. It supplies its place by a 
perfect subjunctive, t;fder<5=*ct8€<D,' ISgerO^ etc., middle secOtus 
erOj pass. Ucttis erO (cf. Gk. XcXcy/xcKos a>). 

Section V. 

AORISTS. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(284) I. Active. — 1. The radical non-thematic aorist is, next 
to the non-thematic present and imperfect, the most remarkable 
instance of the retention of the original gradation. We must 
however distinguish the case in which the root ends in a vowel, 
I'Orfv, and that in which it ends in a consonant, *l-x«^'^* 

A. The two forms alternate regularly: €$rp/ eOe/itv^ eSutv 
€Sofji€v, €^av (Ion. ep-rjv) and Hom. 3rd dual ^drrfVy etc. In the 
so-called roots with metathesis^ the long vowel is regularly 
used in all forms : €tA,t7/a€v, cyvcoftci/. This was most likely the 
starting-point of the analogy which levelled the inflexion of 
many radical aorists, ever since the Homeric period, and of 
which the most remarkable instance is the inflexion iarrfv 
€(TTr)fi€Vj which does not vary at all. 

B. The regular inflexion would be cxca *€xvft€v, l^oya (I burnt) 

* Supra 126. « Supra 100 and 146. » Supra 144. 

* Cf. supra 246, 1. « Cf. supra 90, VIII note. 
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= *€-Kdf-a) *€KavfJi€Vj eOrfKa^ *€^€k/x€V, *€-^TCv-a €icra/i,€V ( = •e-KT^- 
fi€v), etc. The last form was faithfully retained in the plural 
and dual, and from the 8rd pi. cicrav was even formed an ana- 
logical 3rd sing. Iicra (Hom.). We shall also find in the middle 
the equivalent of *€xufi€v. But, as a general rule, the entire 
stem of the sing., including the a of the 1st person regarded as 
a thematic vowel,^ was transferred without modification to the 
plural and dual, i\iaijt.€v and c^cva/^cv, €OrJKafji€Vy etc. 

Latin has nothing that can be compared with these forms, 
except that its present 8tat=*8tat resembles eary (*oTa-T with- 
out augment) much more closely than any other Greek form. 

2. The sigmatic aorist is a non-thematic aorist ending in a 
consonant ; hence its regular inflexion would be c-Xcti/^-a, ^eXcuff 

= *€-A,€tl/r-S, *€A,€tl/r = *€A.€M/r-T, * €-Xtl/^-/i,€V, *€-Xll/r-T€, *€-Axi/r-av. 

But we know what took place : the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi. was added to the stem ; * while, in regard to the root, the 
weakened form *€Xii/rav was retained and even extended to 
the sing., especially in verbs which already had the weakened 
root in the present, co7(tora, ccmfa, cf. 07(^^0) = *<rxt^2/w, oTtfw, 
etc. ; * in all other cases it was the grade of lAcii/^a, sometimes 
modified (€X,v(ra for *€A.6vcra), which prevailed, and in any case 
there is no longer a trace of gradation in the transition from 
the singular to the plural and dual. 

A fortiori this uniformity is absolute in the Latin inflexion, 
dlgcfl diximus, which is that of the perfect. 

3. Non-thematic aorist : cXa/Sov, cAt?rov, €ff>vyovy etc. ; in Latin, 
barely a few traces of this formation.^ 

(285) II. Middle, — 1. A. The regular weak form in iOcfirjv, 
iSofji-qv, etc. ; the long vowel of metathesis in Hom. irXrjro (it 
filled itself); the strong form (very rare) extended in Att. 
d}v^fjLrjv for ^vafkrjVy from ovtvqfju. (to benefit). 

B. The regular weak form in c^vto, Hom. x^ro (it was poured), 
icTirvTOj Hom. crvro (it was thrown, 1st sing, act, ccrcrcva), dir^KraTo 
(he was killed) ; the strong form and the false stem in a ex- 
tended in CKiyaro, etc. 

1 Cf. supra 99. ^ Supra 246, 1 and 247, 3. 

3 Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. ♦ Cf. supm 9(5. 

* Supra 90. 
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2. The false stem in a of the sigmatic aorist passes into 
the middle with no modification : ^cti/^aftiyv (for •c-Xti/r-zAi^v), 
ccxto-tt/i-Tyr, ikvadfirjVj etc. 

3. Thematic : Ao^o/xT/r, iXivofjirjVj i<l>vy6fjLrp^, etc. 

(a86). in. Passive, — The stem of the two passive aorists of 
Greek shows not the least trace of gradation, and it may be 
doubted whether any gradation ever existed in its flexion, e.g. 
irvmfv €TvTnjfjL€Vy i\€)(Orjv iKixOrffitv ; for not a trace of it sur- 
vives in the Latin forms jacSs jacet jacSmus, which, apart 
from the augment, exactly coincide with crvmys ervmj hvmjfxev.^ 

§ 2. SuhjtincUve. 

(287) I. II. Active and Middle, — 1. The only regular sub- 
junctive is naturally that with short thematic vowel,^ of which 
many examples are found in Homer, e,g, KaraPrfoiJucv, 0T170/JICV, 
S<t)OfjL€Vj yvctfoficv, 0170/xcv, O-qoiuay /SXiJcrcu, but which was super- 
seded in the classical language, as in the present, by the sub- 
junctive with long vowel, oTaiftcv=oTca)/ji€v=Hom. ot^<i>/a€v, $^ 
= ^ejy = Hom. Orpri^ )9(u/i,€V, ^ojficv, Otafiai^ etc. 

2. The sigmatic aorist subjunctive with short vowel was like- 
wise very common in the Homeric dialect, e,g. firj^o-fjitv (II. i. 
144), and survived up to the end with the function of a future 
indicative;^ but in its original function it was superseded 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, which may very well have 
been originally a future subjunctive,* Xc^w/acv, Xcfoi/Aat. 

3. In the thematic aorist the long vowel appears, and pre- 
sents no difficulty : \dfio}, Xa)8a>/x.€V, Aa^oi/xat, etc. 

III. Passive, — The regular subjunctive with short vowel, 
Hom. Tpa7rrjofi€Vj Sa^uiTycTc, Superseded from the time of Homer 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, Sa/xi^^, ^^^VVi *^® ^°^y fonn 
recognised in the classical language, (nwrcw) twtw, (tvttcw/xcv) 
Twroijtxcv, \€xO<a Xcx^wjtxcv, etc. In Latin the form jac65 exactly 
corresponds to tvttco), and, being taken for an indicative, must 

^1 Cf. supra 98. « Supra 89, VII and of. 274. » Supra 97. 

* The same accident may have happened in the aorist snbjQuctive essSs^ 
ferrgs^ which is shown by the long vowel to be a future subjunctive, supra 
106 and 282. 
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have had an important share in causing the partial transition 
of this passive form to the thematic flexion. 

§ 3. Optative. 

(288) I. Active. — The gradation is faithfully kept through- 
out, /Soilrjv fiaifievj (TTaCrjv aralfievy Oii-qv 0€ifJi€V, 8067V Soi/acv, etc. 
But each regular form has a corresponding analogical by-form, 
/3an]fi€i\ (rTaLqfjL€Vj Oiirjiievy 80617/x.cv,^ less used in good Attic ; and 
we already find <TTairj<rav in Homer (II. xvii. 733). The analogy 
of the subjunctive with long vowel gave rise to an optative 
*^€oi/xi,2 of which various forms are found in Herodotus and 
Attic writers, and in particular *6oIt€ in KaraOoirt (the accent 
thrown back owing to the contraction being forgotten). 

2. It is clear that the optative of the sigmatic aorist ought 
strictly to be *A.u/r-tV»' *Au/r-I-/A€v. No such form is found ; but 
we may be permitted to restore one which is very much like 
it, namely *A,€n/r-€n7-v, ♦Xw-ctiy-''' The precise origin of this 
interpolated c is not very easy to determine ; but it may at 
any rate be observed that it has an exact correlative in the 
perfect optative ctS-ctry-v,* and better still in the Latin sigmatic 
aorist optative dlxerim^^deix-es-iS-m, However this may 
be, the regular inflexion gave a 3rd pi. A.6ti/r€tav=*A,€n/^€t-7i^, and 
on this form Xcti/rciav, as on that of the indicative cA.cn/rav,* was 
based by analogy a new mode of inflexion, wrongly called 
uEolic, Xcti/^cta, Acti/rcia?, Xco/^ctc, etc. In good Attic it is com- 
bined with the following mode of inflexion, thus forming the 
paradigm A-vcrcufti, Xvcrctas (and Xvcrats), Xwcte (and Xvo-at),. 
\vcratfJt.€Vj XvcratTC, Xvcreiav (and Xixroucv), Xvctcutov, XvtraLTrjv, 

The inflexion Xva-atfxt Xvcrat/Acv needs no comment ; it is the 
optative based on the false stem Xvcra-. 

3. In the thematic aorist, Xdfioi/ju XoL^ocfjiev, 

n. Middle, — Always the weak form, with no irregularities^ 
0€Lfxrjv, Soi/jirp^, False thematic vowel introduced in New Ion 
irpfxrOioiTOy Att. TrpoaOoiTO and irpoo'OoLTO, 

2. Xvaaifi'QVj \€i\l/aCfjt,rfVf like KvaaufjiL, 

3. In the thematic aorist, XaPoifjiriv^ XtTrotfjirp^, 

' Of. supra 95 and 276. * Of. supra 276, 1 in fine. 

3 Supra 144 and iufra 294. * Supra 247, 3 A. 
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in. Passive, — The inflexion shows gradation : TW€crfv rv^rct- 
/Mv, XvdiCtjv Xvdtiiutv^ etc. ; but also rwrtirnui^^ Xv^cti/ficvy as above 

§ 4. Imperative, 

(2O9). I. II. Active and Middle, — 1. In the imperatives of 
radical aorists, the long vowel, at any rate in the active, is as 
common as the short, and in any case one or the other remains 
throughout the whole of the inflexion. On the one hand we 
have dci ^ctw, 809 Sonn, — Oia-Oio^ Soa-Oia, on the other hand rX^^t, 
yvui^i (metathesis), whence firjOt firfna^ frr^Bt (rrqnay k\vOi (a sort 
of compromise between *^X€v^t and *icXv^i, cf. kXvu) and k\€(F)os), 

2. The sigmatic aorist, with the single exception of the 2nd 
sing. Xva-'ov and Xvo--(u,^ is based on the false stem in a, Xvo-a-ro) 

3. Thematic : Xa/3€, tSc, ctirc, iXOi,^ XiVc, <^vy*> ®*^* — '^^ ^^^ 
iSov, " lo ! " (accented like tSc), Xwrou, <^vyov, etc. 

III. Passive, — The imperative has the long vowel with no 
gradation, Twrr^Bt TVTrrJT<ii (cf. jacStO\ \vOrjTL XvOip-ta. 

§ 5. Infinitive. 

(290) I. Active, — 1. ^ol. Softcvat hofievj ^ol.-Dor. <rTa/A€v, 
•etc.; lon.-Att. 8ovv(U = Cypr. Sof cvat,' 6€Lvai = *0if€Vcu^ yviavat^^ 
yviaFevaij whence P^vaty arrjvaij Suvat, etc. 

2. Sigmatic : Xvorat, Xcu/^ot, <^iX^crat. 

3. Thematic: Xa/3€tv=Xa/?€€v=*Xa/3€-f€v (?), XtTrctv, etc, 

II. Middle,—!, Soo-Ool, ^co-^oi.— 2. XvcraaOai (through the 
false stem Xvcra-). — 3. Xapia-Oai, iSiaOat, 

III. Passive: -nnr^vcu, XvOrjvai, 

§ 6. Participles. 

(291) I. Active. — 1. 8ov9=*8o-vT-s, etc.* — 2. Xv<rds=*Xi5<ra-vr-s 
{false stem Xi5cra-). — 3. Gk. Xa^wv, XtTrwv, <^vy(ov, etc. ; Lat. 
parens, *facSns in the compound in hene-ficentrior^ etc., which 
evidently bear the same relation to pariSns ^ and faci^ns that 
<livy(Dv bears to fugiens. 

1 iSfupra 255, A 5 and 266, L ^ Cf. si/pra 81. » -Supra 130. 

* Supra 123. * -Supra 90. 
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n. Middle, — 1. Softci'os, ^c/xcvos. — 2. Avo-aftcvo? (false stem 
Avcra-), — 3. XafiofXfVOSf Xitto/acvo?, 

III. Passive : rvTrcts, Xv^cts, like ^€t9, rtOtCs. 

Section VI. 

PERFECT. 

§ J. Indicative, 

(292) I. Active, — The original gradation of the radical per- 
fect ^ differs very little from that of the other tenses : in the 
indicative active, the 1st sing, had the deflected grade, FotS-a, 
or perhaps the normal grade, e,g, *F€t8-a ; the 2nd and 3rd 
sing, certainly had the deflected grade, Fola-'Oa^ Fot8-6 ; all the 
other forms had the weak grade, FtS-/it€v, etc. This perfect otSa, 
the inflexion of which we have already seen,^ is a valuable 
relic, almost unaltered, of the old alternation. Other examples, 
though less complete, are no less convincing ; for they all go 
back to Homer, and were only gradually eliminated in later 
Greek. The following are the most certain examples : yc- 
yov-a, pi. yi-ya-fJL€v = ^ye-y^-fxev ; fxi^fiov-a^ pi. fjii-fia-fievj dual 
fjii'fia-Tov ; Tre-TTovO-a (I have suffered), 2nd pi. iri-Traa-'-Oe (II. iii. 
99, Od. x. 465, Aristarchus's correction for the impossible 
7r67ro(r^€) = *7r€-7r7i^-T€, cf. wa^ctv; ScSSoa (I fear), which is restored 
in Homer in place of SctSw (false present, really contracted from 
*8ct8oa), and is equivalent to *8€-8Fot-a (root SFct, cf. 8€09 = 
♦SFct-os), pi. SiSSifxev (written SctSt/ncv) = *8€-8Ft-jLt€v, Att. 8cSt/A€v, 
etc. 

The principle of uniformity acted in two different directions. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, the weak form of the plural and 
dual prevailed throughout the whole of the flexion ; thus, 
for example, on ScSi/acv was based the classical form ScSta, on 
*i\y\vOfj.€v the classical c\y\vOaj which superseded the Homeric 
€iXi^\ov6aj^ on y€ya/A€v, /i,€/i,a/A€v, the Homeric 3rd plurals ycyaao-t, 
fi€fidaj(n, which would presuppose in the 1st sing. *y€yaa, 
*/x6/xaa, and the same may be said of the Attic forms lo-Tao-t. 

» Supra 87, III. 2 g^pra 252. 

• Conversely elX'^Xoydfiev (II. ix. 49). 
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P€pa<ri, Sometimes it was the vocalism of the perfect middle 
which was extended, and hence we find the hysterogene form 
T€rpaif>a (for rcrpo^, from TpcTroi), oa the model of Tcrpafxfiai. 
But usually the normal or deflected grade of the sing., to- 
gether with the final a of the 1st singf, spread to all the other 
forms, and so the regular forms *X€\a^/i€v, *7rc7ray/A€v, *'ir€<f>vyix€v^ 
*v€mOfi€Vy *XcXt7r/A€v, etc., were superseded by the uniform in- 
flexion XfXrjBa XcXT/^a/mcv, irhn/ffa iriTnfya^ (for *7r€'7riay-0a) TreTrrj' 
ya/ACV, Tri<f>€oya irc^cvya/xcv, iriiroiOa TmroCOafitv^ XtKoLira XeXotVa/icv, 
and so in a hundred other cases. 

Much more does this uniformity of inflexion appear in the 
aspirated perfects, which are a mere variety of the radical 
perfects,^ and the perfects in -k-, which are an exclusively 
Hellenic formation.*^ In the latter the weak grade is not 
uncommon, because the perfect is modelled simply on the 
present, e,g, \4XvKa like Xvo), eo-xiKa like o-x^^o), or on the perfect 
middle, eoroA-^a like co-toX/luu. 

In Latin, the perfect endings being middle,^ though different 
from the middle endings of Greek, we should expect to find 
regularly the weak grade of the root ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the weak grade is fairly common in Latin, especially in those 
perfects which are shown to be least corrupt by their retaining 
the reduplication : tnrtttd-l (cf. Sk. tU'tudri\ pvrpug-lj cecMl^ 
pepullj tully etc. But the long vowel, which was regular in the 
sing, of the active, had made great inroads into this formation, 
e,g. *vid% had become vldl through the influence of *vlde 
= *fct8a, and hence the lost active generally bequeathed its 
vocalism to the middle, which alone survived ; vidl^ vlcl, l£g%j 
eglyfScl (cf. WrjKa and ri$€iKa\ mOvl^fUgl^fUl (and/wJ through 
subsequent shortening : so also we find in Sk. babhuvi in the 
middle like babhUva in the active, in spite of the change in 
accentuation). Whatever the vocalism, however, it of course 
remained uniform, both in the aorist conjugated as perfect and 
in the secondary perfects in -vl and -u%,^ 

n. Middle, — The perfect middle, having originally only weak 
forms, necessarily remained more free from corruption than the 

^ Supra 87 in fine, * Supra 99, II and 146. 

• Sv}>ra 263. * Cf. supra 96, 105 and 148. 
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active, which included both weak and strong forms. This may- 
be easily verified : the Greek perfect, especially in the oldest 
fonns, very often shows the weakened root : to tciVw, for ex- 
ample ( = *T€V-ya)), corresponds Hom. TcrajLtat = *T€-T^-/Liai (cf. 
TaT69=tentu8); to Oeivta (to strike), Hom. 7r€<f>aTaL (he has 
been killed) ^ : to Tpintoj Tcrpo<^a, Hom. riTpafifxau. = *T€rTr7r-fX€u ; 
to OTcAAw, earaXfxai = ^I'crrl-fiaL ; to TrtvOofiai^ irhrva-fiai, etc. 
When the vocalism of the perfect middle was corrupted, it was 
modelled on that of the present, never on that of the perfect 
active : thus *A,€At/x/Aa4 became XcXctftftat on the analogy of A-ctVo), 
not *\€\oififiai, on the analogy of XcAotTra ; except, of course, 
when both vocalisms agreed, X-qOta \i\7jOa kiXTja-fxcu .The perfect 
TCToy/Liat (I have brought forth) on the analogy of reroKa, belongs 
only to very late Greek. 

Latin, with the exception of its so-called perfect active, has 
no similar formation; it supplies its place in the middle and 
passive by a periphrastic tense, secutus sum^ lectus sum^ cf. 
AeXey/ACvot cmti. 

§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(293) I. Active, — The perfect not being a thematic tense, the 
subjunctive with short vowel would be the only regular formation, 
and we do find two examples of it in Homer, €iSofi€v, TreiroiOofiev. 
But, here as everywhere, the long vowel was introduced, and so 
on XcwrcD/Acv, Avw/acv were based the forms AcXotVw/iAcv, XcXvKoyfier. 

Greek has only one example of the type, so common in Latin, 
formed by addition of the thematic vowel to a secondary stem 
with suffix *-es-: ctScw = *f ctS-ccr-w (I may know) = La t. vld-ei^-O.^ 
It has imposed on it, as on the other forms, the long vowel, 
€t8a) €t%s etScojLtcv, whereas Latin regularly has the short vowel, 
vlderis = *veid'e8'(f8. In Latin this subjunctive has the function 
of a future-perfect; in its function of subjunctive it is super- 
seded by the optative vlderim. 

n. Middle, — A form with short vowel, irpoo-aprip^Tai, in 
Hesiod; a few forms with long vowel, Att. K€KT<o/Aat=Ton. 

> Cf. $upra 67, 4. « Supra 143 and 144. 

X 
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#ccicr^wfuus*#cc«cn^fuu, and so also fi€fivij!ifi(u^ iccicXoifiat ; usually 
a periphrasis, AcXcy/icFog &, in Latin iScttLS erO (future-perfect), 
and in function lictus $tm. 



§ 8. Optative. 

(294) L Active, — The regular formation would evidently be 
♦fi8-iVv, ♦\€-Atir^V''» *^d there are a few instances of it in 
Homer, 4<rrati7i'=*a'f-<rra-ii;-v, tctXcuitv, riBvaiqv, But the sub- 
junctive XcXouro) XeXvica) has its equivalent in the ordinary optative 
K€Xx>Ciroifu XcA,v#coifu. 

The formation ciScii/v (=*fct8-€a--iV»') ci^t/**" is unique,^ 
whereas its Latin equivalent vlderim vlderimus (called perfect 
subjunctive) has been extended indefinitely. 

II. Middle, — A few regular formations, Hom. and Att 
fi€fjarQfirjv=*fL€'fiva''i'firfVy Att. K€KrQfi.Tjv I some based on a false 
stem, Att. fjL€fivi}To=fi€iiv€(^o=fi€fivT^ovro ; usually periphrastic, 
XcXcy/AcVos €irp^ ] Lat. lectiLS sim. 



§ 4. Imperative. 

(295) I. Active, — The perfect imperative is extremely rare; 
in Homer, however, we find a few very regular examples of it, 
always with the root weakened before the terminations, S^ISlOl 
which should be corrected to 8€88t^t=*8€-8ft-^t (fear),^ k€k\v6i 
(hear), ItrraSi (stand), and we may correct Tritr^taBi. (iEsch. Eum. 
699) to Triincrdi, (believe), on the model of the Panhellenic and 
classical 1<t6l (know). The short vowel is also found in two 
forms with metathesis, TcVXa^t, riSvaOt, But this is all.' Late 
Greek formed, on the model of XcXvkcd and XcXvicot/Ai, a thematic 
imperative XcXvkc, not found in good Greek, and, if necessary, it 
could always have recourse to the periphrasis XcXvicws tcrOt.. 

II. Middle: XiXva-Oy XcXcti/ro, etc., with the vocalism of the 
indicative, and with no gradation. 

1 Cf. however deSieirj (he might fear) in Plato. Cf. supra 144 and 253. 
« Cf. supra 292. 

8 In Latin, an isolated perf. imper. me-men-td^fjic/idTia (U. xz. 355) » 
*me-fiw-tdd. 
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§ 5. Infinitive. 

(296) I. Active, — Regular in 8€8t€V(u=8€38tei/at = *8€-8ft-ffi/ai. 
As a general rule, formed by the mere addition of the suffix 
-€Kat to the stem of the indicative, whatever this may be, 
A.€Aot?rei/a(, \tkvKhfai} Some dialects (Lesb., Dor.) have a the- 
matic infinitive, ycyovciv, ScSuKctv, which must be compared with 
AcX^Ko) and XcAi^koi/u. 

In Latin vldisse^ Ugisse, dixlsse^ with no etymological con- 
nexion with the Greek form.* 

II. Middle, — The ending is -^cu, and analogically -o-^at, as 
in the 2nd pi. indicative -^€ and -o-^c;^ AcXcx^ot, XcXcti^^at, — 
ScSoo-^at, XMfrBai, In Latin, a periphrastic infinitive tectum 
esse. 



§ 6. Participles. 

(297) I. Active, — The root is regularly in the weak form 
before the suffix -fws (-ck)* in a certain number of Homeric and 
classical perfect participles: €t8a)s = *f€-f tS-ws, as contrasted with 
olSa ; €tKos ia-TLv (it is likely) = *f€'fLK-6s, as contrasted with lot^a ; 
€(rTa<09, fem. iaravla] ycyaws = *y€-yri-f ws (yc-yov-a), /jL€/JLa(ji)^ = 
*/A€-/Ari-f(i)s (fi€-fiov-a), and even, through analogy, ycyama, fxefiamaj 
for *y€-yv-v<r-ia, */jL€'fxv-v<r-La, But as a general rule the suffix -ws 
is simply added to the stem of the indicative, ycyovws, X€A.ot7rws, 
XcXv/cco?, Tr€<t>L\rjKws. The Attic feminines loroitra, ycyokra are 
new formations modelled on rifxtoa-a, 

Latin has no formation of this kind ; it supplies its place by 
the verbal in -to-, in all middle verbs, secutus (having followed), 
and sometimes, though very rarely, even in active verbs, cenatus 
(having dined), otherwise, by a periphrasis. 

II. Middle. — The suffix -fiivo- is added to the stem of the 
indicative : T^rpafjifxivos, XcAcyfieVos, XcXct/A/itei/os, XcXu/xei/os, 

Latin supplies its place by iSctuSj llctus, scissus, etc. 

1 Supra 130 and 167. 2 Supra 125 and 161. 

8 Supra 130. 167, and 262, 2. * Supra 128 and 166. 
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Section VII. 

PLUPERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(298) I. Active. — For the pluperfect there are various modes 
of formation (Latin knows only one); they may be classified 
as follows. 

1. The pluperfect is essentially merely the augmented tense 
of the perfect; hence it has the same stem and the same 
gradation.^ There are several Homeric examples of this form- 
ation ; they all correspond to the perfects which in their 
inflexion have best preserved the original vocalism : loiica, a/cri/r 
(they resembled) = *(€-)f c-f lic-n;!' ; irhroiBa, iireTnOfiey ; yeyoi/a, 
ycyanyv (Od. x. 138) ; ixifiova, fxifiaa-av. In the 3rd plural, as 
in almost all the augmented tenses, the termination -a-av has 
been introduced, cSctSio-av, iriOvaarav- 

2. Another pluperfect, almost the only one used in classical 
Greek, was formed by the addition of the aoristic suffix -co--, 
the same as in ciScoi and ctScuyv, to the perfect stem :2 the typical 
form is 1st sing. Hom. ^8€a = *^f€tS-€o--^ with long augment,*^ 
and the inflexion, which shows no gradation, is that of the sig- 
matic aorist. So also cA-cXotTrca, ^cXvKca, etc. Hence we find in 
Ionic the forms : 1st sing. cXcXvKca, 2nd cXcXvKcas, 3rd ik€kvK€€{v\ 
etc., 3rd plur. cAcXv/cco-av (for *€A.cXvKcav, through re-introduction 
of the (t) ; whence in Att. the inflexion : 1st sing. AcXvioy, 2nd 
i\fXvK7jSy 3rd iXfXvKiL and cXcXvkciv, 3rd pi. cXcXvKccrav. To this 
perhaps corresponds Latin vlderanij which in any case has been 
corrupted by some unknown cause,* and likewise shows no 
gradation, vlderdmus. 

3. On the 3rd sing. cXcXvicct analogy based in Attic a new 
mode of inflexion, in accordance with the relation of irtO-qv iriOvj^ 
iriOrj ; in other words, the whole tense was conjugated on the 
basis of a false stem, cXcXvicct-, namely: cXeXvicetv cXcXvicei? 
cXcXvKct, cXcXvKct/Acv cXcXvKctTc cXcXvKCKTai/ (Icss usual than 

f\€X.VK€(Tav), cXcXvKCtTOV cXcXuKCtTiyi'. 

1 Cf. supra 292. « Cf. supra 101 and 263. 

• Cf. supra 233, 3. * Supra 101 and 149 
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4. The subjunctive XcXvkw and the optative XeXvKOLfxi natu- 
rally called for a pluperfect ♦cXcA.vkov. This formation is rare 
in texts and is exclusively dialectal : cyeywvc (he had cried) is 
found in Homer, cVcc^uicov in Hesiod. It is easy to understand 
the influence which it may have had on the creation of false 
presents like Trci^vKw, ScSoUw (Theocr. Syracus, 58), avoiya), 
ycywvo), etc.^ 

II. Middle, — In the middle the pluperfect is strictly the 
augmented tense of the present, and calls for no further remark : 
iXiXvfxrjVj €\€\€LfjifjLriv, etC: Latin supplies its place by a peri- 
phrasis : vlsus eram, 

§ 2. Other Moods. 

The Greek pluperfect, being merely the augmented tense of 
the perfect, has no other moods than the indicative (cf . supra 
281). Latin formed through analogy (supra 150) a tense called 
pluperfect subjunctive, ISgissem, amCLvissem^ periphrastic in 
the middle voice, vlsus essem, secutus essem. 



Section VIII. 

verbal nouns. 

(299) 1. Supine, active and passive (Latin): vTsum vlsU, 
Uctum ISctu. — These are respectively the accusative and abla- 
tive of a stem in -tur,^ the meaning of which may be either 
active or passive.^ Of course custom alone, not the form of the 
case, caused the differentiation of meaning between these two 
forms. 

2. Future Participle active (Latin) : stem in -tUro-, UctUrus, 
vlsuruSj related to nouns denoting agent.* 

3. Verbal in -to- (Latin and Greek), past participle, in Greek 
usually passive, in Latin passive in active verbs and active in 
deponents, used secondarily in Greek to express the idea of 
possibility : Xcictos (said or able to be said), prjKTos (broken or 

1 Cf. supra 89. VI in fine, ^ Supra 119, 168, and 204, 6. 

8 Cf. supra 282, HI, 3 * Supra 121, 6 
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cause of the passive meaning ; for we know that etymologically 
Irl has the same meaning as Ire.^ But it is very likely that 
the passive meaning of the expression caused the ending f to 
prevail, because custom had confined amdre to the active, and 
amdrl to the passive. 

4. Participle : crTaX.rf<r6fi€vo^y kexOtfaro/jLtvot* 

Section IV. 

FUTURE-PERFECT. 

(283) This tense scarcely exists in Greek except in the 
passive voice ; there are however a few examples of the active 
voice, Tc^vi/^o) (I shall be dead), or middle, fitfivT^ofiai (I shall 
remember).^ It has the same moods as the future. 

Latin has no similar formation. It supplies its place by a 
perfect subjunctive, t;fc2er<5=*ci8cci),' UgerO^ etc., middle secMui 
erO, pass. Uctus erO (cf. Gk. XcXr/ficFos St). 

Section V. 

AORISTS. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(284) I. Active. — 1. The radical non-thematic aorist is, next 
to the non-thematic present and imperfect, the most remarkable 
instance of the retention of the original gradation. We must 
however distinguish the case in which the root ends in a vowel, 
I'Orf-v, and that in which it ends in a consonant, *l-x€f-a.* 

A. The two forms alternate regularly: iOtfv tO^iLtyy Ihav 
cSo/Acv, i^av (Ion. tp-qv) and Hom. 3rd dual /SanyF, etc. In the 
so-called roots with metathesis^ the long vowel is regularly 
used in all forms : IrAiy/xcv, cyvw^ci^, This was most likely the 
starting-point of the analogy which levelled the inflexion of 
many radical aorists, ever since the Homeric period, and of 
which the most remarkable instance is the inflexion eonyi' 
co-TTy/Acv, which does not vary at all. 

B. The regular inflexion would be cxca *cxv/a€v, lioya (I burnt) 

1 Supra 125. ^ Supra 100 and 146. > Supra 144. 

* Cf. supra 245, 1. * Of. supra 90, VIII note. 
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= *€-Kdf-a) ♦cKavficv, WrjKa^ ^lOcKfity, *€-#CT€i/-a cicra/Acv ( = *I-kt?i- 
/*€v), etc. The last form was faithfully retained in the plural 
and dual, and from the drd pi. c/crav was even formed an ana- 
logical 3rd sing, c/cra (Hom.). We shall also find in the middle 
the equivalent of *€xyfi€v. But, as a general rule, the entire 
stem of the sing., including the a of the 1st person regarded as 
a thematic vowel,^ was transferred without modification to the 
plural and dual, ix^afitv and i^oja/xtv^ WrJKafjLev, etc. 

Latin has nothing that can be compared with these forms, 
except that its present 8tat=*8tat resembles icmj (*oTa-T with- 
out augment) much more closely than any other Greek form. 

2. The sigmatic aorist is a non-thematic aorist ending in a 
consonant; hence its regular inflexion would be l-Xcti/r-a, *€A€M/r 

= * l-A.cn/r-s, *€Xcti/r = *€X€ii/r-T, *c-Ati/r-/i€V, •c-Xn/r-rc, *e-At^-av. 

But we know what took place : the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi. was added to the stem ; ^ while, in regard to the root, the 
weakened form ♦cXti/rav was retained and even extended to 
the sing., especially in verbs which already had the weakened 
root in the present, €(rxi<ra, corifa, cf. (rxtt«=*crxiS-y<i), o-ti^o), 
etc. ; * in all other cases it was the grade of cXci^o, sometimes 
modified (cXvo-a for *ik€v<ra\ which prevailed, and in any case 
there is no longer a trace of gradation in the transition from 
the singular to the plural and dual. 

A fortiori this uniformity is absolute in the Latin inflexion, 
dlixfl dlximuSf which is that of the perfect. 

3. Non-thematic aorist : cXa^oF, cAittov, ec^vyov, etc. ; in Latin, 
barely a few traces of this formation.^ 

(285) n. Middle, — 1. A. The regular weak form in iO^fxrp^, 
iS6fX7)v, etc. ; the long vowel of metathesis in Hom. wXrjro (it 
filled itself) ; the strong form (very rare) extended in Att. 
dnrrjfjLrjv for d)vd/jLriVj from ovivtj/jll (to benefit). 

B. The regular weak form in cxvro, Hom. xyro (it was poured), 
iacrvTOj Hom. crvro (it was thrown, 1st sing. act. Itrcrcva), airiKraTo 
(he was killed) ; the strong form and the false stem in a ex- 
tended in cKiJaTo, etc. 

» Cf. supra 99. ^ Supra 246, 1 and 247, 8. 

8 Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. * Cf. sup. a 90. 

* Supra 90. 
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2. The false stem in a of the sigmatic aorist passes into 
the middle with no modification : ik€iil/dfirjv (for *l'XL\l/'ii'qv\ 
io'X'-o'dfi.rjv, ikwrdfiijVj etc. 

3. Thematic : i\afi6firjv, iknrofnjv^ €<^vyo/A7/v, etc. 

(286). ni. Passive, — The stem of the two passive aorists of 
Greek shows not the least trace of gradation, and it may be 
doubted whether any gradation ever existed in its flexion, e.g. 
irvTrqv irvntf/jLtyy iX.€\$rjv i\€)(OTj/ji€v J for not a trace of it sur- 
vives in the Latin forms jaces jacet jacSmuSj which, apart 
from the augment, exactly coincide with crvmys crvmy crvTny/xev.i 

§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(287) I. n. Active and Middle. — 1. The only regular sub- 
junctive is naturally that with short thematic vowel,^ of which 
many examples are found in Homer, e.g. KaTafirjoficv, anjofieyj 
SdiOfjifVj yv(ao/jL€yj OrjofjLcyy S-qofiai, pk-qerax^ but which was super- 
seded in the classical language, as in the present, by the sub- 
junctive with long vowel, <rr(«>/A€v=oT€(o/A€v=Hom. cmjaiftev, $^ 
= $€(1 = Hom. Orfd^ ^(ofxey, Otofxevj OStfiai^ etc. 

2. The sigmatic aorist subjunctive with short vowel was like- 
wise very common in the Homeric dialect, e.g. ^TJ-aro-fity (II. i. 
144), and survived up to the end with the function of a future 
indicative; 3 but in its original function it was superseded 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, which may very well have 
been originally a future subjunctive,* \4ifafjLev, Acfw/Aai. 

3. In the thematic aorist the long vowel appears, and pre- 
sents no difficulty : Xa^o), A.a^a>fi€v, A.a^a>/Aai, etc. 

III. Passive. — The regular subjunctive with short vowel, 
Hom. rpaTnyo/Acv, Sa/iiyeTc, superseded from the time of Homer 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, Saixtjrj^, <I>^^i7Vj *^® ^^^7 fonn 
recognised in the classical language, (riwrco)) tvtto), (tvttccd/acv) 
TVTru>fji€v, k€xO<a \€x05>fjL€Vj etc. In Latin the form ja>ceO exactly 
corresponds to rvTrcw, and, being taken for "an indicative, must 

^1 Cf. supra 98. « Supra 89, VII and cf. 274. ^ Supra 97. 

^ The same accident may have happened in the aorist snbjnuctive essSt^ 
/erres^ which is shown by the long vowel to be a future subjunctive, supra 
106 and 282. 
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have had an important share in causing the partial transition 
of this passive form to the thematic flexion. 

§ 3. Optative. 

(288) I. Active, — The gradation is faithfully kept through- 
out, fSairjv ^aifiey^ crraoyv oTat/i-cv, 6€irjv Oilfxtv, hovqv 8olfX€v, etc. 
But each regular form has a corresponding analogical by-form, 
{3aLi]iJL€i\ (TTaLr]fX€Vj 0€L7)fjL€Vy SoirffjL€Vf^ less uscd in good Attic ; and 
we already find oraoyo-av in Homer (II. xvii. 733). The analogy 
of the subjunctive with long vowel gave rise to an optative 
*^€oi/At,2 of which various forms are found in Herodotus and 
Attic writers, and in particular *Oolt€ in KarddoLTe (the accent 
thrown back owing to the contraction being forgotten). 

2. It is clear that the optative of the sigmatic aorist ought 
strictly to be *>u\l/'Crj-v *\ul/-L'fjL€y. No such form is found ; but 
we may be permitted to restore one which is very much like 
it, namely ♦Acn/r-ctiy-v, *Xv<r-€tVv» The precise origin of this 
interpolated c is not very easy to determine ; but it may at 
any rate be observed that it has an exact correlative in the 
perfect optative ciS-coy-^'j* and better still in the Latin sigmatic 
aorist optative dlxerim = *deiX'eS'iS'm, However this may 
be, the regular inflexion gave a 3rd pi. X€«/r€tav=*A.€ii/r€t-^^, and 
on this form Xcii/rciav, as on that of the indicative cAct^av,* was 
based by analogy a new mode of inflexion, wrongly called 
^Eolic, Xcti^cta, Acti/^€tas, Xcti/rac, etc. In good Attic it is com- 
bined with the following mode of inflexion, thus forming the 
paradigm kv(rcu/jLiy Xvcrctas (and A.v(rais), Xvcrctc (and Avcrai),. 
\v(TaL/JL€Vj Xvo-atTc, Xvar€iav (and kwraitv), Xvo-cutov, Xvarairriv. 

The inflexion kva-aLfxi XvVai/Acv needs no comment ; it is the 
optative based on the false stem kva-a-, 

3. In the thematic aorist, kdfioifu kifioifxcv, 

n. Middle, — Always the weak form, with no irregularities^ 
Oecfirfv, Soifirp^, False thematic vowel introduced in New Ion 
irpoaOeoiTOj Att. irpoadoiTO and irpoaOoiTO. 

2. kvaaLfxriVj kenl/aifirfv^ like kvaaifii, 

3. In the thematic aorist, kafioifjiTjVj kviroLix-qv, 

> Cf. supra 95 and 276. * Of. supra 276, 1 in fine. 

3 Sapra 144 and infra 294. * Supra 247, 3 A. 
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in. Passive, — ^The inflexion shows gradation : rvrrciiyv rwrci- 
pLtVf \vOtiqv Xv^c^uMv, etc. ; but also rwnlrjfuy^ kvOur/fiw^ as above 

§ 4. Imperative, 

(2G9). I. II. Active and Middle. — 1. In the imperatives of 
radical aorists, the long vowel, at any rate in the active, is as 
common as the short, and in any case one or the other remains 
throughout the whole of the inflexion. On the one hand we 
have 6h Otrm, 80s Sorw, — BicrBfn^ SocrOiaj on the other hand rX^^t, 
yvwSi (metathesis), whence P^Bt ^lyro), arrjBt (rrqria, kXvOl (a sort 
of compromise between *kX€v^i and ♦icXv^i, cf. kKvid and K\€(F)oi). 

2. The sigmatic aorist, with the single exception of the 2nd 
sing, kvo-'ov and kva-'cu,^ is based on the false stem in a, Xvcrd-rQ)^ 
XvaarO'Btt), 

3. Thematic : Xapi, tSc, cittc, cX^c,* XtVc, c^vyc, etc. — iSov and 
iSov, " lo ! " (accented like iSc), Xittou, <^vyov, etc. 

III. Passive, — The imperative has the long vowel with nc 
^adation, rvTrqBi rvTrT^ro) (cf. jacH6), XvBtitl Xu^iJto>. 

§ 5. Infinitive, 

(290) I. Active, — 1. ^ol. Softcvat 8o/i€v, ^ol.-Dor. arafjuevy 
•etc.; lon.-Att. 8oi)vat = Cypr. 8of cvai,' B€ivai.=^*6i?€VOJL^ yv5)vaL=f 
yvu>f€vaij whence prjvaij orryvat, 8uvai, etc. 

2. Sigmatic : Xvcrai, Xcii/rai, fftLk^crai, 

3. Thematic: Xa^€tv=Xa)5€€v=*Xa^€-f€v (?), XtTrctv, etc. 

II. Middle, — 1. Boa-Baiy BiarOcu, — 2. XvVao-^ai (through the 
false stem Xvo-a-). — 3. kapia-Baiy iSearBai, 

III. Passive: tvtt^voi, Xv^^i^ai. 

§ 6. Participles, 

(291) I. Active, — 1. 8ovs=*8o-vT-s, etc.* — 2. Xwds=*Xv(ra-rT-s 
{false stem Xva-a-), — 3. Gk. Xa^wv, Xittoiv, <^vywv, etc. ; Lat. 
parens, *facSns in the compound in hene-ficent-ior^ etc., which 
evidently bear the same relation to pariSns ^ and faciens that 
•(fivytav bears to fugiSns, 

» fifupra 255, A « and 266, L > Of. supra 81. » iS^upra 130. 

* Supra 123. * Supra 90. 
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n. Middle, — 1. So^ci^o?, $€fi€vo^. — 2. Avora/Acvos (false stem 
XiJo-a-). — ^3. \ap6fJi€V0Sj Xitto/xcvos. 

III. Passive : rwrets, Xv^cts, like ^ct?, rivets. 

Section VI. 

PERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(292) I. Active, — The original gradation of the radical per- 
fect 1 differs very little from that of the other tenses : in the 
indicative active, the 1st sing, had the deflected grade, Fot8-a, 
or perhaps the normal grade, e,g, *f€t8-a ; the 2nd and 3rd 
sing, certainly had the deflected grade, foto--^a, FolS-c ; all the 
other forms had the weak grade, fC8-fX€Vy etc. This perfect ot8a, 
the inflexion of which we have already seen,^ is a valuable 
relic, almost unaltered, of the old alternation. Other examples, 
though less complete, are no less convincing ; for they all go 
back to Homer, and were only gradually eliminated in later 
Greek. The following are the most certain examples : yc- 
yov-a, pi. yi-ya-ixiv = *y€-y7l-/A€V ; /Jii'/JLOV-aj pi. ^c-^a-ftev, dual 
fjL€'iJLa-Tov ; ire-TTovO-a (I have suffered), 2nd pi. Tre-Tracr-^c (II. iii. 
99, Od. x. 465, Aristarchus's correction for the impossible 
7r€7rocr^€) = *7r€-7r7i^-T€, cf. iraOelv; ScSSoa (I fear), which is restored 
in Homer in place of SctSw (false present, really contracted from 
*8€t8oa), and is equivalent to ♦Sc-Sfot-a (root Sfci, cf. 8€09= 
*Sf€L-oi)^ pl. Si^SLfiev (written B€iBi,fX€v)=*Si-SFL-/jL€Vj Att. BiSifievj 
etc. 

The principle of uniformity acted in two different directions. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, the weak form of the plural and 
dual prevailed throughout the whole of the flexion ; thus, 
for example, on ScSt^cv was based the classical form ScSta, on 
^iki^kvOfjiev the classical f\rjX.vOaj which superseded the Homeric 
€tXrj\ovOay^ on ycya^cv, fiifxafiev^ the Homeric 3rd plurals yeyddo-t, 
fjL€fidaj(n^ which would presuppose in the 1st sing. *y€yaa, 
*/x€/xaa, and the same may be said of the Attic forms co-rao-t. 

» Supra 87, m. 2 Supra 262. 

■ Conversely elX-^Xovd/iev (D. ix. 49). 
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p€pa(Ti,. Sometimes it was the vocalism of the perfect middle 
which was extended, and hence we find the hysterogene form 
T€Tpa<f>a (for TCT/Bo^, from t/bctto)), on, the model of Tcrpa/t/Aat. 
But usually the normal or deflected grade of the sing., to- 
gether with the final a of the 1st singf, spread to all the other 
forms, and so the regular forms *Xc\a^fi€v, *7re7ray/A€v, *'7r€<^iry/i,€v, 
♦TTcVt^/itcv, ♦XcXiTT^cv, otc, woro superseded by the uniform in- 
flexion XiKrfOa XcXi/^aftcv, TrcTnyya Triwqyas (for *7rc-7ra)y-^a) Treirri' 
yafitVj 'ir€(f>€vya irc^cvya/Acv, TriiroiBa ircTTOti^aficv, XcXot^ra XcXo^Va/iCV, 
and so in a hundred other cases. 

Much more does this uniformity of inflexion appear in the 
aspirated perfects, which are a mere variety of the radical 
perfects,^ and the perfects in -ic-, which are an exclusively 
Hellenic formation.'^ In the latter the weak grade is not 
uncommon, because the perfect is modelled simply on the 
present, e,g, XcXv^a like Xvo), taxJiKa like <rx<?<»), or on the perfect 
middle, taroXKa like io-raXfjiai,. 

In Latin, the perfect endings being middle,^ though different 
from the middle endings of Greek, we should expect to find 
regularly the weak grade of the root ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the weak grade is fairly common in Latin, especially in those 
perfects which are shown to be least corrupt by their retaining 
the reduplication : tu-tyd-l (cf . Sk. tvrtudri\ pvrpug-l, cedldl^ 
pepullj tultj etc. But the long vowel, which was regular in the 
sing, of the active, had made great inroads into this formation, 
e.g. *vidl had become vldl through the influence of *vlde 
= *f€tSa, and hence the lost active generally bequeathed its 
vocalism to the middle, which alone survived ; vldl^ vlcl^ l^gh 
^gl^ficl (cf. lOfiKo. and riQuKa),m^vl^fUgl^fu%{^^xAful through 
subsequent shortening : so also we find in Sk. babhUv^ in the 
middle like hdbhUva in the active, in spite of the change in 
accentuation). Whatever the yocalism, however, it of course 
remained uniform, both in the aorist conjugated as perfect and 
in the secondary perfects in -vl and -wf .* 

n. Middle, — The perfect middle, having originally only weak 
forms, necessarily remained more free from corruption than the 

1 Supra 87 in fine. * Supra 99, II and 146. 

» Svjrra 253. * Cf. supra 96, 105 and 148. 
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active, whicli included both weak and strong forms. This may 
be easily verified : the Greek perfect, especially in the oldest 
forms, very often shows the weakened root : to tciVcd, for ex- 
ample ( = *T€V-ya>), corresponds Hom. T€Tafiai = *Ti-^'fiai (cf. 
TttTos = tentus) ; to Oeivo) (to strike), Hom. Trcc^arai (he has 
been killed)^: to rpcTro), rerpoc^a, Hom. rcT/oa/A^at = *T€-Tr^-^(u ; 
to oTcAAo), l(rraXfixu.'=*Vcrrl-fJMi] to irevOofxaij w€7rv(rfiaL, etc. 
When the vocalism of the perfect middle was corrupted, it was 
modelled on that of the present, never on that of the perfect 
active : thus ^XcAt/x/xai became XeXei/n/iiai on the analogy of Xcmto), 
not ^XeXoifjLfxaL on the analogy of XcAotTra; except, of course, 
when both vocalisms agreed, krjOia XtkrjOa \€\rj<rfmi .The perfect 
TcroyfxaL (I have brought forth) on the analogy of Tcro/ca, belongs 
only to very late Greek. 

Latin, with the exception of its so-called perfect active, has 
no similar formation; it supplies its place in the middle and 
passive by a periphrastic tense, secutus sum, lectus sum^ cf. 



§ 2. Subjunctive. 

(293) I. Active. — The perfect not being a thematic tense, the 
subjunctive with short vowel would be the only regular formation, 
and we do find two examples of it in Homer, €t8o/x€v, ircTroiOofjitv. 
But, here as everywhere, the long vowel was introduced, and so 
on XctVw/xcv, Xv(t)fjL€v were based the forms XcXotTrw/Acv, AcA-vK-o/xcr. 

Greek has only one example of the type, so common in Latin, 
formed by addition of the thematic vowel to a secondary stem 
with suffix *-€$-: ctScw = *f ctS-ccr-o) (I may know)=Lat. vld-er-O.^ 
It has imposed on it, as on the other forms, the long vowel, 
€t8a) clSrjs €t8oi/x€v, whereas Latin regularly has the short vowel, 
viderls = *veid-e8'i!8. In Latin this subjunctive has the function 
of a future-perfect ; in its function of subjunctive it is super- 
seded by the optative vlderim, 

n. Middle. — A form with short vowel, Trpoo-apiy/j^rat, in 
Hesiod; a few forms with long vowel, Att. K€Kr(«*/Aai=Ton. 

» Cf. Bwpra 67, 4. • Supra 143 and 144. 

X 
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«c€icr^a>fuu=*iccfcri;(i>fuu, and SO also /jL€fjLV(OfX€Uj iccicXcofiai ; usually 
a periphrasis, XcXcy^^Vo? w, in Latin l£ctu8 erO (future-perfect), 
and in function UctiLS sim. 



§ 3. Optative. 

(294) I. Active. — The regular formation would evidently be 
^h^irf-Vf ♦Xc-AtTT-iVv, and there are a few instances of it in 
Homer, i<TTaiTjv=*a'€'(rTa-Crf-v, tctXcui/v, reOvairjv. But the sub- 
junctive XeXoiVo) XcXvicu) has its equivalent in the ordinary optative 
XcXoiVotfu XcXvicoifu. 

The formation ctSctV ( = *f €t8-€<r-M7-v) ciSctftcv is unique,^ 
whereas its Latin equivalent vlderim vtderimus (called perfect 
subjunctive) has been extended indefinitely. 

II. Middle, — A few regular formations, Hom. and Att. 
fi€fivQfnjv=*fi€'fivd'-'l-fnjv, Att. K€KrQfnjv i some based on a false 
stem, Att. fjL€fjLV(aTo=fi€ixv€iaTo=fi€ixvT^oi,ro ; usually periphrastic, 
XcXcy^cFos €L7jv ; Lat. lectus sim. 



§ 4. Imperative, 

(295) I. Active, — The perfect imperative is extremely rare; 
in Homer, however, we find a few very regular examples of it, 
always with the root weakened before the terminations, SctSt^t 
which should be corrected to 8€88t^t=*8€.8Ft-^t (fear),2 icc/cXiJ^t 
(hear), lora^i (stand), and we may correct ^cVcto-^t (iEsch. Eum, 
699) to Trejricrdi (believe), on the model of the Panhellenic and 
classical IctBl (know). The short vowel is also found in two 
forms with metathesis, tctXcI^i, riOvaBi, But this is all.' Late 
Greek formed, on the model of XcXvko) and XcXvkoi^i, a thematic 
imperative XcXvkc, not found in good Greek, and, if necessary, it 
could always have recourse to the periphrasis XcXvko)? IcBi, 

II. Middle : kiXva-o^ XcXeti/ro, etc., with the vocalism of the 
indicative, and with no gradation. 

1 Cf. however Miciti (he might fear) in Plato. Cf. supra 144 and 253. 

• Cf. tupra 292. 

' In Latin, an isolated perf. imper. me-men-to^ fUf/jiTia (U. xz. 355) » 
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§ 5. Infinitive. 

(296) I. Active, — Regular in 8€8i€V(u=8€83iei/at = *8€-8ft-ffi'ai. 
As a general rule, formed by the mere addition of the suffix 
-€vaL to the stem of the indicative, whatever this may be, 
AcXoiTrei/at, \i\vK€vai} Some dialects (Lesb., Dor.) have a the- 
matic infinitive, ycyovciv, SeSuKctv, which must be compared with 
AcX^KU) and AcXtiKoi/u. 

In Latin vldisse^ Ugisse, dixlsse^ with no etymological con- 
nexion with the Greek form.* 

II. Middle, — The ending is -^cu, and analogically -o-^ot, as 
in the 2nd pi. indicative -$€ and -o-^c;^ AcXcx^ai, XcXcic^^at, — 
ScSoo-^at, \f\v(r6(u. In Latin, a periphrastic infinitive l€ctum 
esse. 



§ 6. Participles, 

(297) I. Active, — The root is regularly in the weak form 
before the suffix -fw? (-C09)* in a certain number of Homeric and 
classical perfect participles : ctSws = *f €-f tS-ws, as contrasted with 
otSa ; €tKos iariv (it is likely) = *f €-f ik-os, as contrasted with cotKa ; 
corraws, fem. ioTavla; ycyaws = *7€-yri-f ws (yc-yov-a), ^€/xaa)S = 
*fx€-fxi^-fm {fX€-fiov-a)j and even, through analogy, ycyavta, /Ac/Aama, 
for *y€-yv-i;(r-ta, *fi€-/jLV'V(r-La. But as a general rule the suffix -co? 
is simply added to the stem of the indicative, ycyovws, XcXotTrw?, 
XekvK<s)s, 7r€(t>i\rjK(a^. The Attic feminines corwtra, ycyokra are 
new formations modelled on Tlfto><ra. 

Latin has no formation of this kind ; it supplies its place by 
the verbal in -to-, in all middle verbs, secutus (having followed), 
and sometimes, though very rarely, even in active verbs, c^ndtus 
(having dined), otherwise, by a periphrasis. 

II. Middle, — The suffix -fxivo- is added to the stem of the 
indicative : rerpa/ifxevo^j XcXey^cvos, XcA-ct/A/Aei/os, XcXv/xei/os, 

Latin supplies its place by ISctuSj Itctus, sdssus, etc. 

1 Supra 130 and 167. 2 Sitpra 125 and 161. 

8 Supra 130. 167, and 262, 2. * Supra 128 and 166. 
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Section VIL 

PLUPERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(298) I. Active. — For the pluperfect there are various modes 
of formation (Latin knows only one); they may be classified 
as follows. 

1. The pluperfect is essentially merely the augmented tense 
of the perfect; hence it has the same stem and the same 
gradation.^ There are several Homeric examples of this form- 
ation ; they all correspond to the perfects which in their 
inflexion have best preserved the original vocalism : loiica, a/cn/v 
(they resembled) = *(€-)f c-f «c-ti;i' ; ireKoiBa, iiriiridfjLev ; yeyova, 
yiydrqv (Od. x. 138) ; /jL€fi.ovay fxi/JLaaav. In the 3rd plural, as 
in almost all the augmented tenses, the termination -o-av has 
been introduced, cSctStcrav, Iridvafrav* 

2. Another pluperfect, almost the only one used in classical 
Greek, was formed by the addition of the aoristic suffix -c(r-, 
the same as in ctSco) and ctS^oyv, to the perfect stem : ^ the typical 
form is 1st sing. Hom. ^8€a=*^f€tS-€<r-m with long augment,-^ 
and the inflexion, which shows no gradation, is that of the sig- 
matic aorist. So also cAcXotTrca, cXcAvKca, etc. Hence we find in 
Ionic the forms : 1st sing. eXcXvKca, 2nd cXcXvKcas, 3rd IK^KvK^tiy), 
etc., 3rd plur. cXcXv/cco-av (for *€A.€XvK€av, through re-introduction 
of the a) ; whence in Att. the inflexion : 1st sing. cXcXvioy, 2nd 
cXcAvKiys, 3rd eXcXv^ci and cXcXvKctv, 3rd pi. cAcXv^ccav. To this 
perhaps corresponds Latin vlderam^ which in any case has been 
corrupted by some unknown cause,* and likewise shows no 
gradation, vlderdmus. 

3. On the 3rd sing. cAcXvKct analogy based in Attic a new 
mode of inflexion, in accordance with the relation of hCBrjv iriO^ 
iTiOrj ; in other words, the whole tense was conjugated on the 
basis of a false stem, cAcAv/cct-, namely: eAcXvicctv cXeXvicci^ 
cAcXvKct, i\€\vK€ifi€v cAcAvKciTc cAcAviccMTttv (Icss usual thau 
^'AcAvKccrav), cAcAvKctrov cAcAv/ccmyi'. 

1 Of. supra 292. « Cf. supra 101 and 263. 

• Cf. supra 233, 3. * Supra 101 and 149 
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4. The subjunctive XeXvfcco and the optative XcAvkoi/ai natu- 
rally called for a pluperfect *€X€kvKov. This formation is rare 
in texts and is exclusively dialectal : eyeywvc (he had cried) is 
found in Homer, liriifiVKov in Hesiod. It is easy to understand 
the influence which it may have had on the creation of false 
presents like 7r€<^vKa), ScSotKo) (Theocr. Syracus. 58), drcoyo), 

ycywi'o), etc.^ 

II. Middle, — In the middle the pluperfect is strictly the 
augmented tense of the present, and calls for no further remark : 
i\€Xvfi7jVj €\€\€CfifirjVy etc. Latin supplies its place by a peri- 
phrasis : vlsus eram, 

§ 2. Other Moods. 

The Greek pluperfect, being merely the augmented tense of 
the perfect, has no other moods than the indicative (cf . supra 
281). Latin formed through analogy {supra 150) a tense called 
pluperfect subjimctive, Ugissem^ amdvissem^ periphrastic in 
the middle voice, vlsus essem^ secUtus essem. 



Section VIII. 

verbal nouns. 

(299) 1. Supine, active and passive (Latin): visum vlsUj 
Uctum Uctu. — These are respectively the accusative and abla- 
tive of a stem in -tur,^ the meaning of which may be either 
active or passive.^ Of course custom alone, not the form of the 
case, caused the differentiation of meaning between these two 
forms. 

2. Puture Participle active (Latin) : stem in -tUro-, lectUrus, 
vlswrus, related to nouns denoting agent.* 

3. Verbal in -to- (Latin and Greek), past participle, in Greek 
usually passive, in Latin passive in active verbs and active in 
deponents, used secondarily in Greek to express the idea of 
possibility : Xc/ctos (said or able to be said), priKTo^ (broken or 

1 Cf. supra 89, VI in fine. 2 Suyra 119, 168, and 204, 6. 

» Cf. 8U^a 282, m, 3 * Supra 121, 6 
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breakable) ; lictvSj frdctuSj vUms, seciUvSy solittis, intuittis^ 
etc.^ 

4 Verbal in -rio- (Greek), future participle passive denoting 
obligation : Xcktcos (to be said), etc.^ 

6. Verbal in -ndo- (Latin), with the same function as the last 
formation : legendus^ sequendus^ etc.'* 

6. Gerundives (Latin) : respectively the genitive, dative, 
ablative and accusative of the preceding stem: dissimulandl 
causa, operam dare qu^aerendd, vlr€s acqulrit eundO, inter 
cSnandum, etc.* 

1 Supra 117 and 158. • Sujna 133, 156, and 169. 

• Supra 137, 156, and 171. « Svpra 115, 5. 
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CONCLUSION. 

(300) Here our comparative study of Greek and Latin comes 
to an end. We have surveyed in all its divisions the grammar, 
properly so called, of both languages, stating in each case the 
correlations and divergencies. We have almost always been 
able to account for these, by bringing them back historically 
and logically to two principles, as simple in their character as 
they are constant in their application: the agreement, based 
upon phonetic laws which are absolutely inviolable, goes back 
to a common origin ; the divergence arises from the particular 
development of each language when left by itself, and in this 
development itself the essential factor is linguistic analogy, 
which is a special form of the association of ideas. Is it 
necessary at this point to warn the reader that this book cannot 
be a dictionary, and that many derivative or grammatical forms 
have had to be purposely excluded from an introduction which 
it was important not to make unduly long or complicated? 
Among these forms there are many which the student, with a 
little reflection and with the help of the method into which we 
have striven to initiate him, will be able to explain by himself 
without difficulty. On the other hand, there are some problems 
of this kind, very few, let us hope, before which he will be 
brought to a standstill ; there are some of which we could not 
have given him the solution, because in the present stage of 
the science they are insoluble, and perhaps will always remain 
so. These details are of little importance. The essential point 
is that, alike in their general outlines and in their fundamental 
framework, Greek and Latin should appear to us to be really 
identical, not because of superficial and ill-observed resem- 
blances, but because of characteristics which the minutest 
analysis only serves to bring out in a yet stronger light, and 

311 
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because of the very essence of their nature ; that every gram- 
marian, however vast or however limited his horizon, should, in 
order to survey it, arm himself with a scientific and precise 
method, which may defend him from arbitrary comparisons and 
hasty conclusions ; that, lastly, a clear, exact and fruitful idea 
of the evolution of language should take the place, in the minds 
of our students, of the imaginary entities and etymological 
fancies of former times 
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INDEX OF WORDS. 



N.B. — This index does not include, as a general rule: (1) 
nominal forms other than the nominative singular, and verbgd 
forms other than the 1st pers. sing, of the present indicative 
(except in cases which have a special interest) ; (2) the com- 
pounds which will be found in the chapter on composition 
(175 ff.); (3) secondary and tertiary derivatives, etc., which 
must be sought under their respective endings in the index of 
terminations. 

The references are to the sections (1-300). 
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a-, d- (copul.) 49, 61 
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dyeipci) 57 
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dyopd 57 
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d-^p 

dddvaros 
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'A6r}vda., 
"Ae'fiva^€ 
'Adrjvala 
"A0prf .. 
ddp.os .. 
d6p.os .. 



41 

120 

204 

72 

213 

186 

181 

37,72 

37,72 
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dX06$ ... . 


.. ... 60 


212 
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202 


aUl 204 
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204 
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93 
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79 
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dK(OK'^ 110 
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217 
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a ... 92,240 
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92 
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cemo 94,122 








E 64 


certe 187 




.•• 


... 59 


ec' 63 


certo 65, 187 


danunt,,. 


... 


... 93 


ecus 34,40 
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edaoc 197 

edim 95 

edo(vh.) ... 82,88 
edo (ratet) 118, 201. 

210 

^- 68 

egi ... 41,289,292 
ego 58,77,222,225 
two ••• ... ••• 4o 

emii 77 

eo 87,249,272 

eque$ 120,179 

€9tMM82,84,40,78,112, 

187 ff. 

emm 101, 149, 285, 245, 

280 
ero ... 69,89,274 
eru$ .«• ... ... 78 

eicU 92 

€886 125,278 

easem ... 106,281,282 

est (he is) 82, 82, 87, 

249,272 

est (he eats) 87, 249 

et 59,79 

eundum 187 

euntem 128 

ex 64 

exemplum 48 

eximius 112 

existutno 86 

exsul 59 

exsuUo 86 

exterior 121 

Faber 60 

fahula 122 

facto 41, 59, 87, 91, 99 

factor 121 

faUo 68 

fama 87,114 

fames 197 

fari 87,41 

fastigium 151 

fateor 41 

faxeni 106,282 

faxo 97,282 

feci 87, 99, 289, 292 

'fd 113,210 

felix 200, 203, 204, 206 

felo 83,59 

femen 215 

femina 83, 59, 115, 279 
femur 30, 127, 203, 215 



ferax ... 


127 


genius ••• 


112 


fero 85, 41, 60, 89, 249, 


gens 


59,118,200 




272 


genu ... 


... 58,203 


ferox ... 


... 200,208 


genua ... 


... 26,40 


jerr€ ••. 


69,125,278 


genus 82, 


84, 41. 69, 


feH ... 


... 87,249 




124 


fetus ... 


115 


gigno ... 


... 41,90 


fides ... 


... 41,77 


glisco ... 


92 


fido 82,84,41,59,89 


gnarus... 


116 


fidus ... 


... 41,109 


gnotus ... 


35 


fiere ... 


... 77,125 


gradior 


69 


fiert ... 


77,125,267 


gravis ... 


57, 111, 152 


filius 88,59,78,191 


gressus 


69 


fingo ... 


96 


grex ... 


... ... 57 


fio, 


... 77,267 


grus ... 


... 200,204 


firmus ... 


114 


gula ... 


110 


flahrum 


... 69,122 






fl^nlis ... 


138 


Babeo ... 


16 


fledo ... 


92 


Aoc 


... 187, 217 


fluvius ... 


112 


halo ... 


78 


foedus 26, 84, 41, 124 


hanser ... 


... 47,78 


fore ... 


30 


harena,,. 


78 


forma ... 


114 


haruspex 


... 32,108 


formo ... 


141 


hemanem ( 


ace.) ... 210 


formus.,. 


... 57,114 


herba ... 


... 60,110 


frater ... 


... 60,121 


here^ hert 


204 


fremo ... 


... 92,117 


herus ... 


78 


frendo ... 


92 


hie ... 


... 217,221 


frigus ... 


... 29,68 


Ate (adv.) 


217 


fructus.,. 


119,200,206 


hiems 48,200,201,208 


fruges ... 


... ... 119 


hinc 


217 


fucus ... 


23 


holus ... 


78 


fuga ... 


... 41,110 


homo 41, 


47, 77, 113, 
201, 207, 210 


fugi 34, 41, 87; 292 




fugio ... 


... 39,91 


honor 69, 


77, 201, 212 
77, 78, 124, 


fui 81,84,60,253,292 


honos 69, 


fulcio ... 


141 




201, 208, 212 


fulcrum 


... 51,122 


hortus.,. 


... 58,117 


fulgeo ... 


... ... %fo 


hoaticapas 


... ... 196 


fulmen ... 


203 


hue ... 


217 


fumus ... 


81,59,114 


humerus 


78 


funditus 


... ... 187 


humi ... 


187 


fundo ... 


58 


humus ... 


113 


funebris 


69 






funestus 


69 


lU ... 


... 204,217 


funus ... 


... 69,124 


idem ... 


221 


fuo 


... 39,104 


idus ... 


... 41,111 


fur 


85,77,201 


iens 


123, 200, 279 


fumus ... 


...... 57 


ignis ... 


116 


furor ... 


30 


ignosco,., 
Uico ... 


45,63,178 


fusus ... 


... 69,117 


34, 47, 77 






ilktc ... 


... 187, 217 


Gavius ... 


39 


ille ... 


... 217,221 


genitus ... 


117 


iUic ... 


... 217,221 
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mine 

iUtui 

im 

in ... 

in- (priv.) 



... 217 
... 217 
... 221 
82 
49 



indutuM 26, 80, 58, 117 
incrementum ... 115 



inde 
indigena 
in/ana ... . 
inferu8 
infimua 
inquam 
insece ... , 
inspicio 
inUUego 
inter ... , 
interior 
intimus,,, , 
intus ... . 
ipse ... . 
iri ... , 

is . 

istac ... 
iste 
istic 

istinc ... 
istuc 

it < 

iter 
itiner ... 

J(iceo 98, 2{ 
jcicio ... 
jecur 80, 

jequr ... 
judex ... 
jugum 80, 
jumentum 
jungo ... 
Jupiter i 
Juppiter 
juvenis,,, 

Kalendae 
Kartago 

Lobes ••. > 
labor ... 

lacesso ... 
Zocio ... < 
lacrima 



187,217 
.. 110,195 

87 

139 

189 

90 

.. 90,255 

82 

82 

121 

121 

189 

.. 82,187 
.. 221,228 
.. ... 282 
.. 217,221 
,.. 187,217 
,.. 217,221 
... 217,221 

217 

, 217 

,.. 87,249 

215 

215 

J6, 287, 289 

98 

99, 52,' 127, 

2(^,215 

, 55 

108 

89, 93, 190 

, 115 

89, 98, 94 
J2, 197, 218 

82 

,., 89,206 

... ... 55 

>•• ... oo 

>•• ... xYfi 

69 

... 65,208 

145 

145 

,.. 26,80 



ktcruma ... 80,59 

Utcryma 80 

laedo 69 

laesus 69,180 

laevos 86,112 

lampM 136 

lapis 127,200 

Iciquear 157 

Lares 69 

Lases 69 

lotus (borne) ... 64 
lectus 26,117,279,299 



lectus (bed) 


51 


lego 


... 82,89 


leigibus,,. 


88 


levis 


... 28,57 


lex 


... 108,202 


liber (free) 


51 


libet ... 


30 


licet ... 


98 


lictus ... 


... 57,117 


lien ... 


64,201,210 


lingua ... 


... ... 59 


lifio 


98 


linquo ... 


67, 87, 98 


lis 


64 


locus ... 


84, 64, 127 


locutus ... 


57 


lubet ... 


30 


lubricus 


68 


luceo ... 


51 


lucifer ... 


109 


luo 


121 


lupus ... 


57 


lustrum,,. 


121 


lux ... 


108 


Maarco,,, 


26 


magister 


... 79,159 


magnus,,. 


89, 77, 116 


major 89, ( 


59, 126, 201, 

212 

201,208,212 


majus ... ^ 


male ... 


... ... 187 


mandpium 


86 


mancupium 


86 


mane, man\ 


t 204 



manus 78, 116, 200, 206, 
214 

mare 28,208 

marid 26,204 

marmor 208 

mater 83, 37, 48, 121 
maonmus 189 



medius.,. 
meio 
met 

melior ... 
memini... 
mens ... 
mensor ,.. 
mensura 
mergo ... 
mergtis,,. 
meses ... 
messis ... 
met 

metior ... 
mens ... 

mi 

migro ... 
miles ... 
minister 
minor ... . 
minuo ... . 
mirificus 
mirus ... . 
misi ... . 
missus ... . 
modo ... . 
moenia,,, . 
moinidpicfm 
moles ... . 
mol^tus 
mollis 
moneo 
morior,. 
mors .. 
motus .. 
moveo .. 
mulctra 
mulgeo .. 
munia .. 
munio .. 
munus .. 
murus .. 
mus 

Nare .. 
nates .. 
natio .. 
nauta .. 
navaled 
navis .. 
navita .. 

nee 

neco 
necto .. 



84, 



... 89,59 
... 89,58 

48 

126 

... 84,295 
... 34,118 

121 

... 64,121 

109 

109 

44 

118 

222 

121 

229 

... 78,78 

57 

68, 120, 200 

159 

126 

88 

109 



... 77 

26,84 

... 26 

206,212 

212 

59 

89, 78, 141 
... 91,141 
48 

a5 

... 85,105 

121 

... 79,121 

84 

84 

124 

84 

31, 48, 69 

68 

206 

... 118,210 

132 

204 

... 152,213 

132 

79 

84,58,141 
92 
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negUgo,,, . 

ntmo ... • 

nemu$ ... . 

neque ... . 

nequinunt . 
neuter ... 

nex ... . 

nidus ... . 

nihil ..• . 

m/ 

ninguit,,, . 
fitv€m (ace.). 
noceo ... 

nocuoa ... . 



82 

78 

48 

79 

98 
'26,78,217 
.. 84,58 

69 

78 

.. 78, 78 

57 

.. 57,68 
34,58,141 
112 



nomen 48, 115, 201, 203, 
210 

no8 222,227 

nosco ... 58, 92, 94 

noster 229 

nolus 35 

novem 82,40 

novitas 87,164 

novoa ... 82,40,47 

nox 120 

nM6<wl24,125,197,206, 
212 

nullus 78,217 

nurus 80 

nutrix 79 



06... , 

cccisit . 

occurro. 

ocior 

oculus , 

odor 

offendo . 

oinos 

ofeo 

dim 

oilus 

clua 

omnia . 

onus 

op- 

optiiuris 

opus 

orior . 

mcen . 

ovis 28, 



62 

97 

.. 64 

39,126 

.. 41 

59 

57,92 

34,112 

59 

221 

221 

78 

210 

.. 78,124,208 

62 

„. ... 139 

124 

39,91 

108, 179 

34,40,111,204 
ff., 214 



pacont 90 

pcnUum 92 

pagont 90 

palumbes 57 

pando 98 

pango 62, 90, 98, 94, 241 

jMnis 116 

parens 90,291 

paricidas 196 

paries ... 26,78,200 

pario 90,141 

parricida 110, 179, 196 

pars 59,118 

particeps 36 

partim.,. 59,118,204 

pasco 116 

pateo 98,98 

jpater 51, 60, 77, 121, 
201,211 

patrius 39,151 

patrus (gen.) ... 204 



Pabulum 
xMciscor 



... 122 
90,92 



pauct ... 
pax 

pecten ... 
pecto ... 
pecu 

pecus ... 
peda 

pedetentim 
pejor ... 
peUo 

pendo ... 
penitus ,,, 
pepigi ... 
per 

perfidus 
pernicies 



127 
62, 93, 108 
113,201,210 

118 

203 

... 127,200 

110 

204 

126 

...47,52,92 
...34,41,87 

187 

62,87,238 

79 

41 

112 



pes 202.204ff.,207,208 
peto 60 



pietas ... 
pinguis. . . 
piacis ... 
piaustrum 
plebs 
plecto ... 
fienus ... 
p^ico 
piodo ... 
plosio ... 
poena ... 
poeta ... 
pomoerium ^ 
pondus 
popina 



73,164,200 

39 

Ill 

... 26,121 
... 62,200 

92 

116 

32 

69 

69 

... 26,34 

39 

. 34 

84,41,109,124 

. 57 



poploe ... 
populus,,, 
porgo .., 
portio .., 
posco ... 
praebeo,,» 
praeceps 
praepes 
praesens 
praeses,,, 
pra,etor,,, 
praetura 
precor 
' lo 



prensus,,, 

primus,,, 

profugus 

prohibeo 

promo ... 

propior 

prosper,,, 

prudens 

pudor ... 

puer 

puis 

pulsus ... 

pulvis ... 

punio ... 

puppis ... 

purpura 

puta 

pyramis 

Qua 

quaero ... 

qua>eso ... 

quaestor 

qtiaestura 

qualis ... 

quam ... 

quassus.,, 

quat'.o ... 

quattuor 

quatuor.,, 

que 

qui 

qui (adv.) 

quia 

quicumque 

quidam.,, 

quies 

quilibet. 

quinctus 

quinque 



... 51,189 

51 

79 

118 

... 64,92 

78 

86 

82 

128 

108 

85 

85 

... 64,92 

57 

78 

139 

109 

73 

78 

126 

197 

203, 204, 206 

124 

... 70,191 
... ... 200 

... 52, 64 
... 124,201 

34 

204 

... 23, 54 

77 

26 

... 187,217 

69 

69 



82, 



121 

116 

221 

.. (>4,117 

64 

.. 40,82 
.. 40,82 
32,57,82 
7, 217, 221 
. ... 217 
. 219,221 
.. ... 221 
. ... -221 
,. ... 127 
,. ... 221 
. ... 57 
45, 57, 60 
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fit«w28,97,82,217,221 \ 


86 (adv.) 


225 


sparsus 64 


^uom .,. 


... 84,221 


seciua .., 


39 


species 112, 197 


guotiena 


... 47,206 


sedudo .., 


... 86,225 


spero 68,197 


quotiea ... 


... 47,206 


seco 


62 


spes 197 






secundus 


171 


spica, spicum ... 179 


ItadicUus 


204 


secutus ... 


57,279,299 


splendeo 64 


radix ... 


40 


sed 


... a5,225 


spondeo 87 


rapax ... 


127 


sedeo .. 


59,68,90 


stabilis 41,138 


rapsit ... 


97 


sedes .., 


59,124,212 


stabulum 51, 59, 122 


reapse ,„ 


221 


sedi 


. ...238,241 


stamen 41 


reccidi ... 


79 


sedulo ,, 


... ... 59 


stare 37, 41, 125, 278 


redinunt 


93 


segmentui 


n 62 


statim 204 


refacere 


32 


seUa „ 


... 59,116 


status (state) ... 41 
status (fixed) 41, 117 


rego ... 


.:. ... 61 


semd .., 


... 48,49 


repeto .„ 


82 


semen .. 


. ... 41,115 


Stella 51 


repperi.,. 


... 79,242 


semi' .. 


33 


stdi 238 


reppuli.,. 


82 


senex ,, 


215 


stipendium 79 


res 


197 


sensim „ 


204 


sUis ... 64 


reUuli ... 


79, 87, 242 


septem .. 


. ... 60,68 


sOoeus 34,64 


rex 


62,108,202 


sequor „ 


84,57,267 


sto 68,87,272 


robur ... 


... 124,208 


sermo ,, 


. 115, 201, 207 


strictus 93,117 


ruber 41, 51, 59, 116 


sero 


28 


stringo 93 


rufus ... 


41,59,109 


serpo .. 


60,68,233 


structus 2(3,117 


r«r« ... 


... 28,204 


Servius., 


151 


suasor 64 






servos .. 


. ... 84,151 


suavis 30, 59, 152, 200 


Sabini ... 


63 


set 


62 


sub 30,62,79 


»oc«r ... 


116 


sex 


68 


subtemen 64 


saedum,,. 


... 51,122 


siccus .. 


127 


subter ... 121 


saeculum 


... 51,122 


sido 


90 


sudo ... 59 


Saetumos 


122 


siem 33, 


73.95,245,276 


sum 249,272 


sal 


... 157,200 


sUva .. 


26 


summoveo 63 


salax ... 


127 


sim 7 


3, 95, 245, 276 


summus ... 63, 139 


salio ... 


... 91,141 


simplex 


49,68,179 


sumpsi 48 


«a7u« ... 


174 


simul .. 


49 


sumptus 48 


salvos ... 


... 40,112 


simus . . 


29,95,276 


sup 62 


/Samntum 


63 


sincerus 


179 


super 30,60 


«an^«en 


200 


singuli,. 


49 


superstes 120 


sanguis.,. 


200 


sinister,. 


159 


surgo 79 


scetdles ... 


120 


sino 


93 


«*« 81, 68, 200, 204, 206 


<»a^u//u«... 


165 


sisto 


87 


sutis 32,229 


Saturnalia 


157 


sitis 


127 




Saturnus 


122 


socius .. 


34 


Tabes 197 


satus ... 


41 


sd 


77 


tagit 90 


scabellum 


63 


sdeo 


267 


talis 116 


scabo ... 


89 


sdlus 4 


W, 51, 112, 217 


tarn 221 


«ca/a ... 


47 


sdum .. 


59 


tango ... 90,93,94 


^camntim 


63 


sdus .. 


40 


tegmen 115 


scando ... 


68 


somnus,. 


40, 63, 116 


tego ...32,34,41,68 


scibilis ... 


138 


sons 


. ... 123,279 


Ugida 68 


scindo ... 


58,83,91 


sonticus,. 


. ... 123, 162 


tela 116 


«cri6o ... 


... ... 62 


soror .. 


40,69,201 


tdum 116 


scripsi ... 


... 62,96 


80V08 .. 


. ... 82,229 


temo 47,115 


«crt27^«« 


62,64,117 


spar go .. 


64 


«minw34,l24,208,212 


£6... ... 


68,224,225 


sparsi .. 


64 


tendo 59,92 
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tentu$ ... ... 49,59 


unde 217 


victrix... 151,170,206 


tenuis, tenvia ... 26 


unguia 84, 57 


victus 119 


terebra ... 122 


unus ... 84,112,217 


vicus 84,40 


teres 127 


upilio 179 


viden 69 


terminus 115 


ursus 52 


video 41 


termo 115 


uter ...121,204,217 


vtdi 41, 59, 87, 241, 253, 


terra 69, 78, 198 ff. 




292 


thesaurito 141 


Vacuos 112 


vindum 122 


tignum 82 


valde 79 


vinculum 122 


toga 84,41,68,110 


Valeri 78,191 


vinum 34 


toUo 52,92 


validus 79 


virtus 200 


tondeo 87 


vas 69 


w» (force) 29 

vis (thou wishest) 249 


tovos ... 82,40,229 


vectus 26,117 


tremonti ... 84,251 


veho 58,124,125,267. 
269 


vivo 96 


tres 89,59 




trifotium 26 

trtumvir 176 


vdim 95,245 


vixi ... 96,241,258 


vdle ... 84,69,125 


voco 34 


tu 228,225 


Venafrom 59 


vclnus 124 


tuli 52,87,241,258,292 


venio 89, 49, 57, 91, 94, 


voio 84,57,77,249 


TuUius, TuUus ... 151 


141 


voU 87,249 


turn, tunc 221 


venum 179,283 


vomo 34 


turris 204 


Venus 124,212 


vorago 62, 154 


tuus ... 82,40,229 


vertex 34 


vorax 62,127 




verto 34 


voro ... ... ... 57 


?76«r (subst.) ... 50 


Vertumnus 156 


vortex 84 


uher (adj.) 107 


vesper 40, 78 


vorto 34 


ubi 121,204,217 


Vesta 40 


vos 223,227 


ullus 217 


vester 84,229 


vost&r 34 


Uysses 59,218 


vestis ... 40,78,118 


vox 40, 90, 108, 202 


umerus 47,78 


vetus 59 




uncus 46 


via 58 


JLystuTtift ••• ... ^bO 


unda 78,215 


victor 151, 201 
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The nominal terminations are given under the form of the 
nominative singular (the termination of the genitive being added 
in brackets, if necessary); the verbal terminations, under the 
form of the first person singular active. 

The references are to the sections (1-300). 



-a(-aj) 87, 110, 192 £P. 

-a (-■»;$)... 87,112,197 

-a (2nd perf.) 87, 252, 

292 

-ddvs 163 

'ddiov 151(8) 

-<£fw ... 85, 141 (6) 
-am ... 89, 151 (1) 

-at/u 249(1) 

-aiva ... 49, 151 (5) 
'odyu) ... 49,141(8) 

-atoi' 151(1) 

-atos ... 39,151(1 
-alfxa 52, 91, 141 (4 

'odraTos 169 

'cUrepos 159 

-dXt/jLos 155 

-av^ 116 

-ayoy 116 

-avoi 116 

-avoi 158 

'dvu 93 

-ae 62,127 

-ap (-apos) 127 

-ap(-aTOj) 52,127,215 
-dsl-iiSos) ... 136,170 
-ttf f-wTos) ... 123,291 
-af (-aros) 



I. — Greek. 


-aafia ... 


... 141(6) 
... 141 (6) 


-aafios ... 


-aanjj ... 


85, 141 (6) 


-a<mK6s 


85, 141 (6) 


-aros ... 


... 134 n. 


-du) 
'da 


.^■^^.\^^ 


-5e 


187 (11) n. 


-driv 


163 


'Srjs ... 


163 


'dlOU ... 


... 151(8) 


'diy ... 


163 


'd(»>if 


163 



-as (-ov) 
-euro 



129 
196 
151(7) 



-€a(plup.)101,146,298 
-em ... 89,151(8,4) 

'Cifii 249(1) 

-eiv (inf.) ... 130, 167 

-€LP (plup.) 101, 146, 

298 

-eiira 151(5} 

'€tv<a 39 



-eiov 
-eios 
-etpa 

'ClpUf 



. 39, 151 (3) 
. 39,151(8,4) 
. ... 151(6) 
89, 91, 141 (4) 

etf C-evTOs) 123 

etj (fern, -eatra) ... 165 

-e«ra 151(7] 

-elrns 169 

-^I'ot 167 



-eoj 89, 151 (1), 191 

-epos 157 

'iffKv ... ... 92,142 

'iaraTos 169 

'i<yT€poi 159 

-eiJj ... 76,131.168 

-eiJ« 14i (2) 

'iia ... 89, 141 (1) 
-e«(fut.) ... 97,145 

-fe 195(2) 

-^tf 89,91 

-fwv 126 

-i;... 37, 110, 198 ff. 
-17 (adv.) 187 (7), 204(9) 

-i7a> 163 

-ij«s 165 

-lyX^ 157 

-i;Xoj 157 

-17/u 249(1) 

-lyvCsubst.) ... 118,210 
'•nv (aor.x)ass.) ... 98 

"nvos 158 

'■np 136,211 

"np6i 157 

-77J (-eoj) 124, 161, 181 
-775 (-17T05) ... 120, 127 

-i7f(-ow) 196 

-i^Vo/mi 103 

-ffnis 169 

.^a(adv.> ... 187(6) 
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-d«y(adv.) ... 187(6) 

-Bfiv 102,146 

-^ffofiai ... 103,146 
-$i (adv.) 187 (11) n. 

'0X71 122 

-0\w 51 (1), 59 (4), 122 

'Opa 159 

'Opov ... 59 (4), 122 

-^« 92,142 

-4 (-eof, -tof)... 111,214 

-4 (-4T0f) 186 

'la ... ... ... 151 



-idirfS 






... 163 


-ULKOS 






... 162 


4dr,s 






... 163 


-IbiOW 






151(8) 


'ISios 






151 (8j 


-ifw 






141 (6) 


'IVP 






95,144 


-llCOf 






... 162 


'iKop 






... 157 


-t/AOS 






... 155 


'Ip4os 






... 158 


'IVOS 






... 158 


'IPOS 






... 158 


-tOf 




39, 


112, 151 



-tj (-€0$, -toj) 111,214 
-tf (-t5oj) ... 127,170 
-I J l-iTos) 136 

'iffKTI 170 

4<rKiov 170 

-IffKos 170 

'laKLj 92,142 

'iffjua 141 (6) 

^lajJLOi 141 (6) 

-t<r<ra 170 

JffTaTos 169 

Jarcpos 159 

-icrnys^ 141 (6) 

-urrt/cJs 141 (6) 

.laros 126,135 

Urns 169 

J« ...39,91,141(2) 
Jwp 39, 126, 161, 212 
Jiop (patron.) 154 n. 

.uaTrjs 169 

.tbrriKos 169 

.Ka (aor.) 99 

.Ka(perf.) 99,146,292 
.ic€a(plup.)... 146,298 
-/ceti'Cplup.)... 146,298 

-/C77 127, 162 

./coy 162 

uc(a ... 103 n., 298 



'\7i 116,157 

-XXw ...52,91,141(4) 

•\op 116, 157 

-Xof 116, 157 

'fix 115,156 

'/UP ... '... 115,156 
'fupou ... ... 115, 156 

'/upot 115,156 

'M-V 114 

'fi-^p 115 

-fiy^ 115 

'ftpop 115 

'fiop ... ... ... 114 

'fiopi/l 115 

'/jLos 114, 155 

'fuap 47,115 

-IT (ephelk.) 79 

'Pou (inf.) ... 130, 167 

'Pdw 88 

'PV 116 

'PTffu 88 

'PIS 116 

-ppvfu 140 

'POP 116 

'pos 116 

'pv/u ... ... ... 88 

'pvs 116 

-i^i/di ... ... 88,274 

'p<a 93 

-|d (aor.) 145 

-^« (fut.) 145 

-oeis 165 

-ot/u 144 

'Oios ... 89,151(1,4) 
'W ... 109, 187 ff. 

'op 136 

-OS (-COS) 84. 124, 212 

-w i'ov) 84, 109, 181, 

187 flf. 

'oa^Pfi 170 

-ori;f 164 

-ovf {'OPTOs) 123 

'Ov<ra 151 (7) 

-d« 141 (1) 

'pa 116 

-/xs 116 

'pop 116 

'P^s 116,157 

'(ra (aor.) 69, 96, 145, 
245 (1), 247 (3 A) 

-fffupx 288 

-<re (adv.) 187 (11) n. 

'<F€ia (opt.) 288 

-<r€l(a 141 (2; 



-<r^w(fut.) ... 97,145 

'9001 180, 167 

-cOjip ... 102 n., 146 

-cBiiaopixu 146 

-cia 151(2) 

-tf-i/AOf 155 

-<rtof ... 151 (2), 182 
-<r« ... 59,118,158 
-<r/«(fut.) ... 97,145 

'<FKta 92,142 

'Cita 155;n. 

'Ciws 155'n. 

-<r<rw ... 91, 141 (5) 

-cauiP 39,126 

'(tHis 182, 169 

-CTos ... 158 

'iT<tPil 170,174 

'ffvpos 170 n. 

-<r« (fut.) 97, 100, 145, 

146 
-<rw(fut.) ... 97,145 

-Torot 184,169 

Tios 183,169 

-repof ... 121,159,229 

-rn 117 

'T-fip ... 121,159,211 

"HipLOP 151 (6) 

-njf (-np-of)... 87,164 
-Ti7j(-Tov) ... 132,169 

-rixos 162 

-Tioir 151(8) 

-Ttf 59,118 

-rXii 122, 159 

't\w 64,122 

-tXoj 122 

t6s ... 83,117,158 

'TOS 117 

-T6j(adv.) ... 187(5) 

'Tpa 121 

'Tpop 121,159 

-TyOOf 121 

-TTw ... 91, 141 (5) 

-TTwr 39, 126 

TV 119 

-Hfs 119,158 

-rw 89, 91, 92, 141 (5) 
-nap 35, 121, 159, 181, 

211 

-u (-aroj) 215 

.v(-«of) ... 111,214 
-via ... 128,151(4) 

'(fPia 141 '3) 

'(>pia 141(4) 

'vs {'€os) ... Ill, 214 
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-uj {-v8os) 127 

-u$(-i;o5) ... 111,214 

-i5w 141 (2) 

-Xw 103 n. 

-w(vb.)... 89,90,249 
-w (subj.) 89, 143, 274 
-<S(fut.) ... 97,145 
'U>{-oos) ... 131,218 
-w (adv.) 65, 187 (4) 
-wXtJ 157 



-uiKoy 157 

-«/u (subj.) ... 249 (1) 
'wp i'ovos) 113, 181, 210 
-wy(-oyTo$)123,160,209 
-wv(-woj) ... 154,210 
-wp (-arcs) ... 127, 215 

'tap ('Upos) 136 

-t&s {-60s) 124 

'J>s{-6tos) ... 128,166 
-«?(-«) 181,191 



-mi-toos) ... 131,218 
-wj (-wrof ) 120, 136, 174 
-w8 (adv.) 65, 187 (4), 
204(7) 
'(ifffffoj ... ^ ... 141 (5) 

-t&rarof... 169 

'drrepot »*. 152 

'fimis 169 

'(OTiKds 169 

'(i)TT<a 141 (5) 



n.— Latin. 



-a(-ae)... 110, 192 ff. 

'oeus 151(1) 

-ago 62, 154 

'Ol 77,157 

-alia ... 51 (2), 157 

-alium 157 

-am (subj.) ... 104, 147 

-am (fut.) 148 

-aneus 158 n. 

-arts 160 

-antia 151 (7 J 

-antius 151 (7) 

-anus 158 

-or 157 

-arif ... 51 (2), 157 

-arium 157 

-arius 157 

-as 136 

-aster 174 

-atus 158 

-ax 62,127 

-bam 104, 147 

-hi 217(6) 

-hilis 138, 172 

-ho 104, 147 

-hris 69(4) 

-?>nfm41, 59(4), 122, 159 
-hulum 51, 59, 122, 159 

-bundus 171 

-clum ( 51 (1), 64 B, 
-culum \ 122, 159 

-cuius (dim.) ... 157 

-cundus ' 171 

-^tts 127, 162 

-f?c(adv.) 187 (6), 217 



.J^ 



-dd(\h,) ... 

-rfo(subst.) 168 

-dus 168 

-tf(-w) 28,111 



-e (adv.) 

-ejus} — 
-ela ... 
-eUa ... 



187(4) 

151 (4) 

... 157 
51 (8), 157 



-6^Ztt«51(8),79(2),157 
-em (subj.) ... 148, 144 

-en 118, 210 

-endus ... 171 

-em ... 128, 160, 209 

-ensis 174 

-entia ^^^ (^) 

-entius 151 (7) 

-entus 165 

-enu8 158 

-eo (2nd conj.) 39, 73 
(1, 2), 98, 141 (1), 
142, 287 in fine, 
-er (-eris) ... 124, 212 
-er l-H) 70, 116, 191 
-erl-ris) ... 70,116 

-e8(-ei) 197 

-es i-eris) ... 124, 212 

-€s(-eti8) 127 

-es (-is) ... 124, 212 
^ • • ... 120 

... 142 
... 145 
... 174 
158,208 
89, 151 (1) 

174 

... 87,258 

125 

... 112, 151 

162 

158 

... 150 n. 

162 

168 



-idus 

-ier (inf.) ... 
.»«»... 112, 151 (6), 18 
-t>rvb.) ... 1501 
-igo (sulit.) 



168 
125 
197 
n. 
154 

-Uis ... 157 

-aio 150 n. 

-im (subj.) ... ... 95 

-ina 158 

-ineus 158 

-inquos 162 n. 

-inns 158 

-io (3rd conj.) 39, 91 

-io (4th conj.) 73 (3), 94, 

141(2,4 5] 

-io (-ionis) 154 

-tor39, 69(1), 126,161 

-iquos 162 n. 

-is (-eris) ... 124, 212 

-U(-idis) 127 

-is (-w) 28, 111, 152, 

181,214 

-isco 92 

-mt7iu«|i26,189,173 
-issumus ) ' ' 

-itas 164 

-iter (adv.) 159 

-ito 141 (IJ 

-itus 158 

-UusCody.).,. 204(7) 

-ius 89, 112, 151, 191 

-ivos -ivus 153 

-ix ...151(6), 170 n. 

-jor 126 

-la 116. 157 

-limus 173 

-lis 116 

-Io 92 

-lum 116 

-lumus 178 
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'Iu8 157 

-ma 114 

-men • 115, 156 

-nientum ... 115, 156 

-mina 115 

-mtitiM... 115 

-mnuB 156 

-mo 115 

-nwnia 151 (5) 

-mus 114, 139 

-fio 116 

-ndua 137, 171 

-nis 116 

-no 98 

-ntt 116 

'fium 116 

-nuo 88 

-ntw (-ni) ... 116, 158 

•nu8 {-nus) 116 

-o(vb.) 77,87,89,90, 
249,269 
-o(l8tconj.)89,78(l), 
141 HI 
-c i'inis) 47, 118, 210 
-oi-onU) ... 118,210 
-o (adv.) 65, 187 (4) 

-dentus 165 

-olu8 157 

-om 34,109 

-ons (-ontit) 128 

-or (-oris neut.) ... 124 
-or {-oris masc.) 69 (1), 
77, 124, 212 
-<w(-erw) ... 34,124 
-OS (-oris) ... 124,212 

-osus 165 

-ram 149 

-re (inf.) ... 125, 161 

-rem 106, 150 

-r»(inf.) ... 125,161 

-rter(inf.) 161 

-rim 144 

-rimus 173 

-ris 116 

-ro ... 97 n., 144 

-rumus 178 

-rus 116 

-SCO 92 

-se (inf.) ... 125, 161 



-M971 ... 

-si (perf.) 

'Hm 

-sim (adv.) 

'$imu8 ... 

-$io 

-to rfut.) 

-9o (Ist conj.) 

'$or 

'886 (inf.) ... 
-sseni 

:::,•}(««?•)... 

-sum (sup.)... 

'8UmU8 

-sura 

-surio 

-sums 

'8U8 (-«) 
(-8U 



.. 106, 150 
.. 96,258 

144 

.. 204(4) 
.. 139, 178 
69 (6), 154 
... 97 
141 (i; 
64, 121 
... 161 
... 150 



sus) 



-8U8 

-ta.., 

-tas 

"ter (-teri) 



64,119 

64,119 
189, 178 
64,121 
141 (4) 
64,121 
64,117 
64,119 
132 
164 



, 79 (2), 121 
ter (-Uriu8) 121, 217 

-'^ ^-""^ ^ %,'^ 

'ter i-tris) ... 121, 211 
-ter Urius),,, 121, 217 
-ter (adv.) ... 121, 159 

-tia 151(2,7) 

-ticius 162 

-ticus 162 

-ties 151 (2) 

-tilis 157 

-tim 59, 118, 204 (4) 

'timus 139, 178 

-tio 59, 118, 154, 158 

-tis 

-titius 

-tito 

-tium 

-tius ... ... 

-tivos -tivue,,, 
-to (Ist conj.) 
-to (3rd conj.) 
-tor 77, 121, 159. 211 

-toria 151 (6) 

-torium ... 151 (6) 
-tortus 151(6) 



59, 118 
... 162 
141 (1) 
151 (2) 
151 (7) 
... 153 

"^^^ 



-tra 


121 


'trtna ••• 


158 


-trix ... 


... 151(6) 
... 121, 159 


-trum ... 


tt";}. 


... 119, 158 
154 


-tut (aup.) 


... 119, 158 


-tulo ... 


... 150 n. 


-turn (sup.) 


... 119, 158 


-tumu8,,. 


... 139, 178 


-tura ... 


... 121, 159 


-turio ... 


... 141(4) 


-turnus,,. 


isa 


-turua ... 


... 121, 159 


'tus Ui) 


... 117, 158 


-tu8 i-tus) 


... 119, 158 


-tus Ktutis) 


174 


-tus (adv.) 
-udo ... 


::: !!^/S 


'ugo ... 


154 


-ui (perf.) 


... m 148 


•tfZen^tM 


165 


-uUus ... 


... ... 157 


-ulus ... 


157 



-urn 34, 109, 187 ff. 

-umnus 156 

-unculua 157 

-tt»M^ (subst.) ... 168 

-undus 163,171 

-uo 141(2) 

-U08 112 

-tir 52, 124, 127, 212, 
215 

-umu8 158 

-us(-eris) 34,124,212 
-us(-i) 84,102, 187 ff. 
-us l-oris) ... 208, 212 



-us (-udis) 
-us (-«w) 
-us (-utis) 
-ustus, . . 
-utio ... 
-utus ... 
-uus 

-vi (perf.) 
-vom 



-vos^ 
-vum 
-vus 



127 

111, 214 

... 174 

158,208 

141 (5) 

... 158 

... 112 

105,148 

34,112 

84, 40, 112, 153 

84,112 

34, 40, 112, 158 
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